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INTRODUCTION 

by 

WILLIAM MOULTON MARSTON 

This book accomplishes a purpose. And the purpose is 
well worth while for modem psychology. The author 
may not agree with me as to what this purpose is, but 
he has accomplished it none the less. The Psychology 
of Consciousness points up as well as down, forward as 
weU as backward. It calls to the attention of thinking 
readers a little-recognized fact ; namely, the fact that 
consciousness is not merely an accidental by-product of 
human life but rather constitutes the chief goal of living. 
" In fact,” asserts Mr. King, ” the degree of completeness 
of consciousness, as distinguished sharply from happiness 
and similar criteria, is the one valid measure of normalcy 
that we possess.”' No point of view could be more 
wholesome than this. And no point of view could be 
more radically — yet at the same time objectively — 
opposed to the childish fearsomeness with which a 
majority of American psychologists flee all discussion of 
the consciousness problem. 

What is consciousness ? Until we know the answer 
to that question we cannot hope to direct the develop- 
mental destinies of humanity wherein consciousness 
alone plays a self-controlling part. And how do our 
current psychologies meet the issue ? Behaviorism 
denies the existence of consciousness. Other objective 
psychologies, of biological bias, regard consciousness as 
something that cannot be dealt with definitely, and 
they therefore avoid the topic as much as possible, 
xi 
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Psychoanal)rsts talk freely about several divisions of 
consciousness, such as the sub-conscious, the fore- 
conscious, and the unconscious ; but they persistently 
evade direct inquiry into the nature of the phenomenon 
itself, just as they evade the scientific approach to other 
psychological problems. To assume that the nature of 
consciousness is self-evident is precisely as unproductive 
as to argue that the non-existence of consciousness is 
demonstrated by the behaviorist’s inability to kick it. 

Mr. King's book expounds and ably criticizes these 
and many other views of consciousness. In workmanlike 
manner he examines both the premises and conclusions 
of practically all existing theories, selecting and rejecting 
in accordance with his own criteria. Many readers, like 
myself, wiU not find themselves in agreement with the 
adequacy of all Mr. King’s bases of judgment. But 
however much one may quarrel with the author’s 
standards of value, it is necessary to admit that the 
yardstick applied throughout the present volume is 
consistent, logical and precise. One suspects, at times, 
that Mr. King longs to become a mystic ; but he man- 
fully resists temptation and clings forcefully to the 
objective view-point. And above everything else this 
author proves himself fearless : he grasps every con- 
troversy firmly with both hands, and drags its obscurities 
and confusions forth, into the light of pitiless discussion. 
What a relief is such an attitude from the pharasaical 
sophistries of academic psychology ! 

The late Hugo Munsterberg, in the book which repre- 
sents the culmination of a lifetime’s analytical thought, 
proposed a division of general psychology into two 
fundamental parts : ' causal ' and ' purposive '. Causal 
psychology was the ordinary kind, comparable in its 
method to other physical sciences ; the purpose of causal 
psychology was to trace psychological effects to physio- 
logical causes. Purposive psychology, on the other hand, 
was to be something altogether different : "the same 
iimer life,’’ according to Munsterberg, " seen from a 
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different standpoint The one was objective, the 
other subjective ; the first “ a psychology of mental 
states, the other a psychology of the self " ; “ explan- 
atory psychology as against interpretative psychology 
Munsterberg’s idea, in brief, was simply that psychology 
must look forward as well as backward, that it must 
explain its conscious events in terms of their purposes as 
well as in light of their physical causes. 

As the world wags, modem psychology has not followed 
the dual division suggested by Munsterberg. But recent 
conversations with former fellow-students have assured 
me that I was not the only member of Munsterberg’s 
Seminar at Harvard who was enduringly impressed with 
the intellectual value of the purposive idea. If, for 
example, one could be definitely assured that conscious- 
ness had been satisfactorily traced to its physical causes, 
there would still remain to be understood the inner 
purpose, or goal, or forward-pointing aspect of conscious 
experience. Consciousness, to control itself, must not 
only know its own derivations in the physical past, it must 
also make shrewd speculations as to its potentialities in 
the physical future. And this is precisely what the 
present book attempts to do, under the guise — ^perhaps 
I should say device, for not the slightest inteUectual 
dishonesty is intended — of forming a logical hypothesis 
with regard to a super-physical, knowing but unknowable 
consciousness, of which the physically recognizable 
conscious elements are mere contents. Personally, I 
find myself unable to become conscious of Mr. King’s 
concept in its ultra-experiential aspects. But that, no 
doubt, is because I have not as yet followed the technique 
intriguingly laid down in the latter chapters of this book. 
At aU events, I am convinced that the author has per- 
formed a rare service to the present day and generation 
by reminding us emphatically that physiological explana- 
tions of consciousness are the groundwork, but not the 
superstructure, of psychology’s solution of the entire 
problem. 
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Nor is one obliged to follow the same logical path to 
arrive at an hypothesis very similar to that put forward 
by Mr. King. Another route may lead to the same 
goal. For example, it is my own view that material 
consciousness, sensory, intellectual and emotional, is a 
special kind of physical energy, generated according to 
specific laws at the synapses of the central nervous 
system. Now if we assume, as does the author of the 
present book, that increasing one’s “ active awareness ” 
is the most important goal of existence, the practical 
prescription for thus increasing it must consist, according 
to my own views, in continually exercising one’s per- 
ceptions, thoughts, and emotions. Only by such 
systematic, conscious activity can the number and variety 
of synaptic connections be increased, and new conscious- 
ness be added to old. Exercise of consciousness, like 
exercise of the muscles, is the only way to increase 
capacity. With this conclusion, I take it, the author 
would agree, albeit he disagrees substantially with my 
premises. 

Again, if consciousness be physical energy, more 
complex and potent that nerve trunk energy, yet de- 
pendent for its very existence upon the prior occurrence 
of simple nerve excitations, it seems scientifically reason- 
able to suppose that there may be, also, a super-material 
consciousness (in the same sense that cosmic rays are 
super-material), which depends for its existence upon 
the prior occurrence of the consciousness-energy we know 
about. That we have at present no definite proof of 
such a super-physical consciousness is no reason to 
suppose, as the present author rightly points out, that 
it does not exist. 

The h^’pothesis thus arrived at seems essentially 
identical with the passive ‘ I ’, or self logically expounded 
by Mr. King, which can only become psychologically 
active and not passive " to the extent to which through 
conscious effort ' I ’ succeed in being accurately aware 
of the current operations of my body ”. Perhaps my 
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own suggestion changes the author’s super-physical ‘ I ’ 
from a wholly ‘ passive ’ actuality to a potentiality ; 
but with that single exception, it seems to me that the 
conceptual end, arrived at by different approaches, is 
identical. Whether we postulate a super-physical con- 
sciousness on grounds of logical necessity, as does the 
author of this book, or whether we assume the existence 
of such a consciousness on grounds of factual probability, 
as I do myself, the practical implication for human hfe 
remains the same : increasing consciousness is building 
a scientifically tenable path to self-mastery and freedom 
from environment. 
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FOREWORD 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE QUESTION OF ' I ' 

At the very outset it is necessary to secure assent for 
the following proposition : that as human beings we are 
seriously interested in the world aroimd us, in ourselves, 
and in that particular relation between the world and 
ourselves which constitutes knowledge. Moreover, we 
shall assume that, intellectually, we are at last coming 
of age and that our attitude toward hfe is the adolescent 
one of questioning. 

Already, it will be seen, the appeal of our discussion 
has been considerably limited, since two large classes of 
peojde are obviously excluded. Modesty hesitates to 
address those to whom Truth already stands naked and 
revealed, for whom all questions, having long since been 
answered, offer no further delight. And a measure of 
wisdom suggests that an appeal to the sub-adolescent 
would be equally out of place ; for them no questions 
exist, since it is plain that the sun rises in the morning 
and sets in the evening, that the earth is round and life 
quite satisfactory. 

But even with our numbers so drastically reduced, no 
doubt a small band will remain. Do not many eagerly 
investigate the doctrines of modem physics and the 
astronomical universe as recently revealed ? Questioning 
there is, but are our questions rightly directed ? 

Some of our early certainty has surely evaporated. 
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What once seemed in prospect to be a problem in simple 
arithmetic has shown a lamentable disposition toward 
resembling the more obscure Theory of Probabilities. To 
our first plain (and thus comfortable) questions there 
have appeared, not the simple and easy answers we 
hoped for, but instead of answers, a disconcerting series 
of further and not so comfortable questions. We are 
getting our first taste of intellectual sophistication. 

Nowhere is this more inevitable than in relation to 
that outside world we naturally first demand to know. 
Following common sense we address ourselves to the 
simpler inanimate objects of our environment, our chairs 
and tables, for example. The science of mechanics 
deals quite fairly with us ; to a plain question it returns 
a plain reply. Thus these objects behave, and thus. 
But when, on the following day, it occurs to us to ask, 
*' Well, yes, but what are they made of ? ” chemistry 
comes forward and we find our table to be a rather less 
familiar object than we had supposed. All the same, even 
after all the chemical ‘ combinations ’ and ‘ elements ' 
have been exhaustively described, we find that our 
question has not yet b^en answered. To be sure, our 
table has taken on a strange appearance, and our educa- 
tion is proceeding nicely, if somewhat depressingly, but 
we cannot flatter chemistry that we have reached a 
terminus. " Ah," says the chemist, " I see you are 
hard to please. Let me introduce my friend, the 
ph 5 ^cist. He will set your mind at rest." 

Our chemist, however, proves to be sadly mistaken, 
and suspicions that all was not as straightforward as it 
seemed, begin to receive the rudest confirmation. In 
the physicist we find no confident exponent of certain 
knowledge ; on the contrary, we discover a gentleman 
perplexedly scratching his head and remarking, from time 
to time, " Well now " and " After all ” and " Perhaps ". 
More disturbingly still, he concludes his reflections with 
a " Perhaps not ". 

But how is this ? We were only asking about our 
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table, apparently a most reasonable inquiry. And just 
what is it that the physicist replies ? “ My scientific 

table,” says he, “ is mostly emptiness. Sparsely 
scattered in that emptiness are numerous electric charges 
r ushing about with great speed ; but their combined 
bulk amounts to less than a billionth of the bulk of the 
table itself. . . . There is nothing substantial about my 
second {i.e., scientific) table. It is nearly all empty 
space — space pervaded, it is true, by fields of force, but 
these are assigned to the category of ‘ influences ’, not of 
‘ things ’. Even in the minute part that is not empty 
we must not transfer the old notion of substance. . . . 
Whether we are studjdng a material object, a magnetic 
field, or a duration of time, our scientific information is 
summed up in measures. . . . The measures themselves 
afford no ground for classification by categories. We 
feel it necessary to concede some background to the 
measiu-es — an external world ; but the attributes of this 
world, except in so far as they are reflected in the measures, 
are outside scientific scrutiny.” * 

This sounds bad enough, but there is worse to come. 
“The recognition that our knowledge of the objects 
treated in physics consists solely of readings of pointers 
and other indicators transforms our view of the status 
of physical knowledge in a fundamental way. Until 
recentiy, it was taken for granted that we had a knowledge 
of a much more intimate kind of the entities of the 
external world. . . . The Victorian physicist felt that 
he knew just what he was talking about when he used 
such terms as maUer and atoms. . . . But now we 
realize that science has nothing to say as to the intrinsic 
nature of the atom. The physical atom is, like every- 
thing else in physics, a schedule of pointer readings.” • 

And as for pointer readings, or those measures with 
which ph5^ics has come to deal, such as potential, interval, 

* The Nature of the Physical World, A. S. Eddington, N.Y., 1929, 
pp. x-od. 

* Ibid., pp. 258, 259. 
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scale, stress, and so on, they constitute, we are told, 
a cyclic field, wherein each term is defined in terms of 
the others.' Thus ph 3 ^cs has become a system of inter- 
locking measurements, self-consistent be<»use mutually 
derivable ; but the question of what it is that is being 
measm^ not only is not answered but, according to 
the physicist himself, is imanswerable by means of his 
scientific technique. 

Here the physicist leaves us, adding as consolation 
that after all his world of physics is only symbolical 
and that we can return to our familiar world of sense 
with the assurance that it is still there. But we recall 
the fact that we were asking for information rather than 
reassurance. We adolescents have no doubt that the 
external world is still there, but we continue to fear that 
the naive view of it, presented by our senses, is in need 
of some correction. 

We have heard, of course, of that kind of monism that 
reduces everything to ‘ mind-stufi ’, imder one name or 
another. But frankly, the theory of mental monism 
seems no less crude than the material monism of the 
Victorian physicists. It appears highly improbable to 
us not only that the table is merely in our minds but 
that its essence is at all comparable to our own. Later 
on, we shall have to discuss Neutral Monism and the 
Double Language Hypothesis, but for the moment we 
are satisfied with the excellent lesson in scepticism 
taught us by modem physics. 

Our first shock on learning that matter, or sub- 
stantiality, is an illusion, is so severe that already doubts 
begin to arise in us respecting those ‘ measures ' now so 
confidently offered us by physics in place of our old 
atoms and electrons. 

We read in relativist physics of various *' freimes of 
time and space ” ; it would seem that the measures in 
question are not imconnected with such frames. And 
different frames, it appears, necessitate different cor- 

* The Nature of the Physical World, pp. 263-4. 
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rections of the measures ; this being Relativity. But 
what of that unmentioned Frame within which Relativity 
itself, along with its own ‘ absolutes ' of time, space and 
the velocity of light, becomes an object ? What, in 
fact, of the relativist physicist ? Is not Relativity 
within the frame of the relativist, and is it not therefore 
conditioned by and relative to his frame ? 

Well, if we must be sophisticated, we must. What 
does all this talk of frames and relativity and measures 
amount to in plain terms? Nothing so new perhaps. 
The concept of a ‘ frame ’ is only the fa milia r concept of 
the direction from which or the way in which a given 
person views things. It is much too easy to blame his 
location for this. Space and time may not be the prime 
crimincds. If we accept responsibility for our nocturnal 
dreams — a commonplace of all rational investigation of 
dream phenomena — ^we must equally in all fairness admit 
that we ourselves, and not an unknown something called 
‘ location ’, manufacture our waking ' frames ’. In short, 
our ' frames ’, like our dreams, depend upon ourselves. 
But who are we ? Unfortunately we are Eddington’s 
" Mr. X ” ; that is, an entity apparently left out of 
accoimt by these august sciences. 

Should we object, then dowm the wind comes the 
hoary admonition to take it for granted, since taking it 
so is easiest. Take what for granted ? The chemist and 
the physicist, of course, or whoever it may be that makes 
the investigation. And why should we do that, since it 
is not just the easiest way we are seeking, but satisfaction ? 
Because, since we have to take ourselves for granted, it 
is only polite to accord a similar courtesy to others. 
But then we ask : Must we take ourselves for granted ? 
Must we for ever remain the taken-for-granted “ Mr. 
X ” ? If so, why ? And again why ? 

In the end it comes down to this : that in every in- 
vestigation there are at least two elements, the in- 
vestigated and the investigator. Now if the former 
happens to be the light spectrum and the latter a colour- 
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blind gentlemaxi, we should scarcely expect the investiga- 
tion to make much headway. In short, we cannot take 
him for granted. Similarly, we completely refuse to 
take it for granted, in the absence of evidence, that 
human investigators in general are free from universal 
human idios5mcracies amounting to a variant of colour- 
blindness. 

Assuming mankind’s problem on this planet to have 
been, and to be, the problem of understanding the world 
in which it finds itself and its relation to that world, 
then first of all, before we can trust his findings or have 
confidence in his reported knowledge, we must have a 
serious critique of man’s own powers and abilities. To 
reduce it to the concrete, beneath all my investigation, 
beneath all I say, do, feel, and think, is ‘ I '. We must 
ask who or what am ‘ I ’ ? 

To this question our first reply is likely to take the 
form of the name-and-address fallacy. We cheerfully 
respond, as if to the civic authorities, " I am John 
Crabtree who lives at 1047 Trojan Drive, is manned to 
one AnneUa Priss and works at the establishment of 
E. Mazurk & Sons.” 

But what if Annella nms off with the chauffem:, 
Mr. Mazurk decides that he can use a new department 
head, and the mortgage is foreclosed at Trojan Drive ; 
what if, to please an elderly but wealthy relative, 
Treecrab replaces Crabtree ? To be sure, a new job is 
probable, a new address certain, perhaps there may even 
be a new Annella; but none of these were in the original 
specification. Have we then a new and different person ? 
Of course not ; we have the same person as before, but 
now in different circumstances. Our momentary doubt 
only arose because we mistook a description of Crabtree’s 
surroundings for a description of the man. 

It is surprising that we, who a moment ago were 
complaining of the physicists, should have fallen into 
so naive an error. Let us by all means start afresh, 
" I, Crabtree, am happy and optimistic most of the time. 
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I work energetically and like outdoor sports ; I am not 
much of a highbrow, but if I must say something, perhaps 
I am usually critical toward ideas and theories.” 

Maybe we have done better now ; yet there still seem 
to exist serious omissions, not so much in the details of 
our information as in its character. After all, is Crabtree 
alwa)^ happy, does he always work hard and cilways 
criticize ? Unfortunately he both is and isn’t all the 
things implied in our description ; sometimes he is and 
sometimes he isn’t. But surely, if we could only pierce 
to the heart of it, what he reaUy is, remains the same ; 
it is not a different Crabtree but the same one, who by 
turns is glad and sad, active and lazy, critical and broad- 
minded. We have only been describing his moods and 
a small part of his behaviour. Even were this process 
carried out thoroughly, we should have in the end only 
a series of contradictory statements and a mass of 
information regarding his conduct but none of him whose 
conduct it is. 

Two such mistakes are enough to prove that we have 
been over-confident of our abilities along these lines. 
Let us therefore humbly apply to the properly qualified 
experts on the subject, who no doubt will set us right 
immediately. 

It seems that in the early dajrs of our civilization this 
question was in the hands of the Church. The Chmrch 
knew who ‘ I ’ am. But alas, we are no longer in the 
early days of our civilization, and furthermore, something 
very remarkable seems to have happened to the Church. 

There is some reason to suppose that before undergoing 
what can only be called degeneration by fissure, the 
Church did fulfill the role of administering religion by 
competent authority for the benefit of the ignorant and 
learned alike. But prosperity brought its brood of 
evils, and these evils unfortunately are in no wise 
diminished by the fissure of their host, for if one big 
Church is bad, a mob of little ones, involving a multiplica- 
tion of maladies, is worse. 
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The Church as a police force for the superstitious may 
have some claim upon society ; but so far as concerns 
the religious experience of the individual, it would seem 
that the billions invested in church edifices and organ- 
izations in the Western world might as well have been 
spent in sweeping the Atlantic Ocean. 

Where else, then, if not to the Church, may we turn ? 
Why did we not think of it before ? How could we 
have forgotten that to-day it is as fashionable to expect 
from the scientist an answer to our questions as, some 
centuries ago, it was d la mode to await those replies 
from the Church. And naturally it would seem that 
the question of ‘ I ’ belongs to psychology. Then let us 
apply to the psychologist ; perhaps our answer is ready 
to hand. 

But no ; a fresh disappointment awaits us. " A 
subordinate matter,” says one, while another remarks 
that ” present research is not interested in this question”. 
In fact, in examining the literature of modem psychology, 
we can find scarcely any mention even of our subject. 
Many psychologists deliberately set it aside in favour of 
work which would seem more appropriate to inquiries 
concerning rats and apes ; or at best, they confine 
themselves to infants of our species that can hardly 
say Boo. Finally, when at last we discover a few who 
do address themselves to our perplexity, we leaum that 
among themselves they are far both from agreement and 
from finality. 

Much of this ambiguity is undoubtedly due to the 
haphazard development of psychology during the last 
fifty years. It is reported that a collection of definitions 
was recently gathered from a number of leading psychol- 
ogists and that one hundred and thirty-eight different 
views were obtained regarding the very subject-matter 
of the science. Such a confusion of tongues among 
professionals suggests the initial necessity of establishing 
a general position ; we must make a preliminary outline 
of the field of psychology which we shall consider valid 
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whether or not we chance to find any psychologists at 
present engaged in cultivating it. If there is a legitimate 
field of inquiry imoccupied by other investigators, then 
that legitimate field exists, in the same sense that 
a mathematics exists even in the absence of aU 
mathematicians. 

First of all, then, psychology is a science. This title, 
which it shares with the other sciences, has no very 
recondite meaning. It simply implies the fact that 
psychology proclaims its adherence to a certain special 
method of procedure ; this procedure is clearly described 
as comprising the following four steps : first, the careful 
collection of data appropriate to its subject-matter ; 
second, the construction of hypotheses that subsume 
large numbers of these data into general laws ; third, 
the devising of properly controlled and reproducible 
experiments by which such hypotheses may be put to 
an objective test ; fourth, the resulting proof or disproof. 
At once, with Dunlap, we throw out a great many quacks 
and pseudo-quacks, character-analysts, new-thoughters, 
Coue-ists, psychic researchers and many similar big and 
little business men who “ strut before the public in 
borrowed plumage, calling themselves ‘ the new 
ps5^ology ' These persons talk more or less scientific 
jargon but fail to fulfil the essential requirements of 
procedure that are implied in the term science. 

There remains the question of subject-matter which 
to-day is so confused, owing partly to the fact that 
psychology has developed as a science only within the 
last half-century and that it has done so in advance of 
any clearly formulated programme. Thus we find 
to-day many conflicting schools among psychologists — 
psychoanalysts, behaviorists, purposivists, GestaUists — 
and many controversies which in time will doubtless 
be settled by evidence. And also we find not a few of 
what Prof. Woodworth of Columbia University calls 
‘ schisms ’, that is, disagreements that appear to be 

» PtyeMogus of ipaj, aark University, 1927, p. 309. 
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impossible of solution on evidence and to depend rather 
upon ineradicable personal prejudices of the disput- 
ants. 

Could we afford to disregard these various ‘ schools ’ 
and deal only with the phalanx of conservative psychol- 
ogists who occupy a middle groimd and are not identified 
with any special sect, matters might be simplified. But 
in the present situation this cannot be safely done, since 
by virtue of their very vehemence the extremists 
illuminate perhaps best of all the course of modem 
psychology. 

All this is to be attributed to the youth of the science 
and its consequent lack of a common base and a common 
agreement as to aim, such agreement, for instance, as 
has been established in physics and in biology. But there 
is another cause of ob^urity and this derives from the 
past in the form of a double heritage supplied by phil- 
osophy. One aspect of the inheritance has been the 
unloading upon psychology of various philosophical 
problems that are in fact either outside the realm of 
psychology as a special science or are of a kind to which 
only a practically completed science of psychology can 
provide any answer. In the attempt to deal with them 
psychologists have neglected preliniinary matters of the 
greatest importance, have tried to force their science into 
premature or illegitimate paths, have been led thus to 
lose their own way while trespassing upon the territory 
of others. 

A notable instance appears in the following passage 
of a well-known and successful psychoanalytic in- 
vestigator : " The great tragedy of the human mind is 
its inability to convince itself that it need never and 
can never know the xiltimate nature of the universe ; 
but that its sole problem is the creation of a social state 
whereby the greatest efl&ciency, goodness and happiness 
can be had by all the number,”* The least that can 

* The Autonomic Functions of the Personality, E. J. Kempf, 1918, 
p. 146. 
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be said of this statement is that it is entirely premature, 
since only when the labour of investigation is finished, 
of which the present results are the merest be ginnin gs, 
only when we know beyond peradventure what is the 
true nature of man, can such absolute conclusions be 
safely drawn. And even then it is doubtful whether 
such conclusions will come within the scope of psychology. 

In the reaction from this type of error an opposite 
error has sprung up among certain contemporary psychol- 
ogists. Undoubtedly philosophy used to be the critic 
of all the sciences, the court before which the assumptions 
upon which any science is based were either confirmed 
or repudiated. What shall now discharge this in- 
disp>ensable function, if not psychology ? Yet the 
conservatives in psychology just now seem to be con- 
cerned in hotly denying that this task has devolved upon 
their science. They decline to carry the baby. 

Nevertheless, it is indeed the one valid and legitimate 
heritage from philosophy to psychology. All other 
sciences to-day must apply to psychology for approval 
of the ground on which they stand, for the simple reason 
that all scientists, all philosophers, all logicians, as well 
as the man-in-the-street and the psychologist himself, 
are the subjects of psychology. Man has constructed 
the sciences, man has built philosophy, and the very 
processes by which he has done so are what psychology 
investigates. Before, therefore, we can judge of the 
validity of the results achieved by the sciences and by 
philosophy, we must first ascertain the validity of their 
antecedents, the means used to reach them. And since 
we do not repent our refusal to accept revelations and 
since we are men, we must have a serious critique of 
man’s resources before we can feel secure in receiving 
what he calls his knowledge or in trusting what we call 
our own. 

An example of the difficulties into which we can fall 
as a result of our failure to recognize that psychology is 
in a unique position as a science has been furnished 
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lately by those behaviorists who, in their commendable 
desire for objectivity, have attempted to reduce their 
descriptions of man to the elements of phj^cs. Sa}^ 
Prof. A. P. Weiss of Ohio State University, “ Thus, in 
the last analysis, human behaviour is reduced to move- 
ments between electron-proton s)rstems, but this reduc- 
tion is the final aim of all scientific investigation.” * 
This view seems to be based on the Rutherford-Bohr 
electron-proton theory which has already been made 
obsolete by the work of the German physicists, Heisen- 
berg and Schrodinger, among others. The objection, 
however, is not a serious one, since Prof. Weiss asserts 
his readiness and ability to adapt himself to any further 
development in the theory of physics. 

Nevertheless, it is plain that there is a serious error 
in Prof. Weiss' position. Whether or not the objective 
world is a construct of the ' mind ' is at present not 
demonstrable, but it is not open to doubt that man's 
idea of the world, as formulated in the natural sciences 
and particularly in the electron-proton (or any other) 
physical theory, is man-made. These sciences, as form- 
ulated, consist of series of hypotheses each of which has 
stirvived a partial pragmatic test (for a complete prag- 
matic test eternity is necessary), and it is man who has 
both constructed and tested the hypotheses. From a 
strictly behavioristic point of view the world regarded 
as an electron-proton interaction is a product of two 
elements, the objective world (stimulus), and man, who 
makes the physical concept (response). The ultimate 
truth of the ph57sical theory can be known oiJy when 
the influence upon objective reality (perhaps a distort- 
ing one) of the second factor, man, is known. It is 
simply illegitimate to define the second factor in terms 
of the product, namely the electron-proton theory, whose 
own existence and wzirrant depend upon that second 
factor. 

Such a procedure is a naive error of Ic^c and sets in 

^ A TheoffUcal Barit of Human Brimvior, A. P. Weiss, 1935, p. 36. 
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motion a vicious circle in which the physicist takes 
himself (that is, psychology) for granted, at the same 
time that psychology takes the (psychologically) un- 
checked findings of the physicist for granted. 

In other words. Prof. Weiss assumes the validity of 
the very physics which it is part of his task, as a pro- 
fessional psychologist, to criticize. But he is not alone ; 
psychologists of other schools make, it is true, other 
assumptions, yet it appears on examination that they 
make equally indefensible ones. To begin work, every 
science with the exception of psychology must make at 
least several assumptions ; psychology, on the other 
hand, owing to its imique character, is entitled to make 
only one, as we shall later attempt to show ; and even 
that assumption is of such a kind that it is not really 
an assumption at all. 

We cannot, in fact, avoid our responsibility as the 
heirs of philosophy. The age-old questions retain their 
importance, and will while the human brain exists ; 
what has changed is only our persuasion as to how they 
best may be attacked. 

We now believe that they may be most profitably 
investigated by the modem weapon of scientific method. 
While this change was in course of being made, it used 
to be said that philosophy included all the sciences. 
Now that it has definitely occurred, the converse must be 
true : somewhere or other within the grouped sciences 
all the questions of philosophy, which are now divided 
among specialists, must be found and must be solved 
in the spirit of the scientific method rather than by 
the processes of “ arm-chair reflection ”. What is more, 
of all these questions the most radical and crucial belong 
to psychology. The only role, but a very momentous 
r 61 e, left to philosophy is the resumption of these scattered 
threads and their weaving into a self-consistent fabric. 

Psychology, then, is a science and its subject-matter 
concerns man. With the materials of wMch men's 
bodies are built, with the genetic relation of these bodies 
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to others in the organic kingdom, with the delineations 
of the courses of nerve and other currents and with the 
various ph3^ical events occurring in them, other sciences 
are concerned. In spite of much resolute treading upon 
the toes of these fellow-workers by many modem psychol- 
ogists we must maintain that psy^ology’s proper business 
is the investigation of those processes in man which we 
are accustomed to call conscious and of those, if any, 
which resemble conscious processes. 

In the most general terms possible, the subject-matter 
of psychology is that which is implied in the question : 
what are we ? or perhaps better, what is a man ? As 
C. K. Ogden puts it, " Conchology cannot (answer), nor 
yet Ontology ; nor can Physics. Physiology can help 
us only in part. Psychology is the only means by which 
this momentous question can ever be fully answered." ^ 

And the significance of " this momentous question ” is 
only intensified when it is put in the concrete form in 
which it applies to each of us as individuals — " Who 
am ‘ I ’ ? ” 


Tkt Mtaniug of Psychology, C. K. Ogden, N.Y., 1926, p. i. 



CHAPTER I 


RELIGION, PSYCHOANALYSIS, PAN-PSYCHISM 

It will be of advantage, we feel, not to dismiss entirely 
all former attempts to solve the problem of ' I ’, simply 
because they appear to have failed to produce any 
completely satisfactory result. It is possible that we 
may find some useful items in such previous attempts 
and a brief review of their leading examples can do us 
no injury. First of all we might consider the most 
venerable theory, and one still held in respect if not in 
awe by vast numbers, the idea, namely, of the ‘ soul 

In its crudest form this is the theory that I have, in 
addition to a body, a soul that animates the body. What 
is called death is the violent but natural separation of the 
two, the body thereupon returning to the earth and the 
soul (which ‘ I ’ accompany) departing to realms unknown, 
but surmised to be pleasant or the reverse according to 
the body’s previous conformity to a code of behaviour 
defined in the doctrine. A refinement, or perhaps the 
original, of the h3TX>thesis declares that ‘ I ’ am no other 
than this soul. 

The first version has obviously nothing to say con- 
cerning the nature of ‘ I ' but serves merely to push the 
field of inquiry farther back, since it interposes between 
' I ’ and my body another entity called my soul. All 
the same it had this advantage, that it described the soul 
as a natural phenomenon composed of certain super- 
gaseous substances. And it preserved a tenable position 
in relation to scientific criticism by maintaining that a 
further development of scientific technique and instru- 
ments would show its claims to be founded on fact. 

The scientific criticism of this position consists, of 
15 
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course, in asserting that the observed facts are fully 
explicable on much simpler grounds and thus that there 
exists no rational necessity for the more elaborate hypo- 
thesis. On the other hand, the scientist is forced to 
admit that the principle of parsimony constitutes no 
final argument, since, after all, the universe may not be 
constructed for the express purpose of accommodating 
our mental laziness. 

The more seriously considered advocates of the soul- 
doctrine, however, have nowadays vacated the former 
relatively advantageous position and they now deny 
all substance whatsoever to the soul, maintaining that 
it is simply the animating, supernatural principle of the 
more concrete body. Thereby they are exposed to much 
more serious objections than are to be found in the mere 
principle of parsimony. 

For there is nothing supernatural, quite the contrary 
in fact, about the ‘ animation ’ of a steam engine when 
a fire is kindled under its boiler or about its ' death ’ 
when the fire goes out. If therefore an animating 
principle or life-force is the essence of the argument for 
a soul, the supernatural mystery is quickly resolved into 
a complicated, but chemical, process. 

For our bodies are run — ^they exhibit those char- 
acteristics to which we give the general title, life — by 
means of a process of oxidation. Fire is fundamentally 
an oxidation reaction, the flame and heat being by- 
products : and the substances that enter our bodies as 
food, in conjunction with the air we breathe, xmdergo 
oxidation or slow biuning ; their molecules break down, 
are re-combined with other chemical substances to 
nourish the cells of the body, rebuild them and carry 
off the refuse. Can this process be the soul ? In the 
end it is the breakdown of this process that is the imme- 
diate cause of natural death. 

In order to present a sharp contrast between the 
religious and the biological view, we have undoubtedly 
attributed to biology, in the position above advanced. 
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a somewhat old-fashioned standpoint. In fact nowa- 
days there exists within biology itself a certain defeatist 
school, strikingly parallel with the defeatist school in 
physics, which endeavours in a nebulous way to embrace 
the soul-doctrine. The uj>-to-date way of doing this is 
first to repudiate any straightforward vitalism. In the 
words of J. S. Haldane, a leader of this biological school, 
"The vitalists (have failed) because we can show by 
observation and experiment that it is impossible to 
distinguish within the organism any influence not depen- 
dent on that of environment, direct or indirect." ^ The 
next step is to repudiate mechanistic interpretations. 

" What we actually find is that the life of the organism 
is an indivisible co-ordinated whole which is constantly 
maintaining and reproducing itself. The phenomena of 
life cannot be fitted into the scheme of physico-chemical 
interpretation.” * Between these last two sentences 
there is certainly no such connection that the second 
follows logically from the first ; and in fact the attempt, 
of this school seems to be, by talking rapidly in circles, 
so to confuse the issue with sophistries concerning the 
alleged natmre of ' wholes ' that any solution becomes 
impossible by definition. Thus they say, " We cannot 
separate organic from environmental structure, any 
more than we can separate the action of the environ- 
ment from the reaction of the organism.” * This is a 
strange assertion, for of course we can separate very 
clearly for example, the phasic nervous impulses origin- 
ating from environment and the tonic originating within 
the organism, and in fact modem neurological theory is 
built around this significant distinction. If the defeatist 
assertion were true, it would be equally impossible for us 
to separate the environment from the planet Earth, or 
the planet from the solar system, or the solar system 
from the universe, and scientific investigation would 
become impossible. 

* riu Pkitosopkieal Basis of Biology. J, S. Haldane, 1931. p. 103. _ 

•JM. * Ibid., p. 14. 
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The fallacious implication in all of this is really very 
simple ; it is the illogical notion that because two things 
are related, they are therefore identiccil. As we shall see, 
the Gestalt school in psychology, like the defeatist school 
in biology, uses this fallacy about ' wholes ' for the 
purpose of attacking the detailed work of those whose 
outlook disturbs their own emotional bias against mech- 
anism ; for in fact the ‘ wholes ' with which the ' holists ’ 
like to deal are no more truly ‘ wholes ' than the ‘ parts ' 
to which they object in the case of others. There is 
only one real ‘ whole ’, and that is the whole Universe. 

For our own purposes it is necessary to notice that the 
majority of biologists are not of the above opinions. 
Dr. Ciile, for example, who is at least as leading a biolo- 
gist in America as is Professor Haldane in England, has 
been engaged for a number of years upon the problem 
of the ‘ artificial ’ creation of life from non-living material, 
and his work has progressed so satisfactorily that already 
it is rumoured that he is on the verge of the accomplish- 
ment. Whether he succeeds or not, the great mass of 
biological opinion is to the effect that this is theoretically 
possible ; it is thus to the effect that the source of our 
physical animation is not due to a ' soul ' but to pmely 
physical causes, no matter how complicated or how inter- 
related with various electrical, chemical and physiological 
subdivisions of physics they may be. 

As Sir Arthur Keith, the President (1927) of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Sdence, puts it, 
" Now, when ph)^iologists study the living brain of an 
ape, they have no grounds for supposing that they are 
dealing with a dual structure. The brain is not a tene- 
ment inhabited by a spirit or soul. The ‘ spirit ’ or 
‘ soul ' is but a name for the manifestations of the living 
brain. The leading neurologists of the world are agreed 
that the same is true of the human brain.” ^ 

Needless to say, such physical sources of our physical 
energy no longer retain any mj^tery in principle, nor 

1 •' VOuit I Bdiev« ”, Sir Aitbor Keith, Fvrvm, April X930, p. 334. 
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coTild they be at all supposed to be eternal. But the 
adherents of the soul reply that of course they do not 
mean that the soul is the physical energy that makes the 
body go ; they have in mind quite another kind of 
energy, " spiritual energy We wonder what this can 
be, since they allege it is not a substance and since, 
further, we are becoming familiar with the entirely natural 
process of resupplying those substances that go to make 
up a man. In vain we ask for information as to the 
characteristics of such an energy, even non-substantial 
ones. They reply that although they indeed know 
nothing of it and have only subjective emotions to 
support their view, they " have faith ” that it is indeed 
so. 

As Professor Troland of Harvard has remarked, this is 
only a " dignified way of avoiding the issue And 
those of us with less faith or credulity are forced to 
conclude that the word ' energy ’ really has approximately 
the same meaning for them as for us. In the absence 
of intelligible evidence to the contrary we must also 
conclude that they do mean that the soul is the ordinary 
energy of the body, which, owing to the elusive nature 
of all energy, is open to mysterious interpretations. For 
why imagine, without a shred of evidence, that a physical 
body needs other than physical energy ? Especially 
when we are in a position not only to identify the energy 
but to prove that it is sufficient, within a very small 
fraction, for all that the body does. 

This small fraction, of course, might be supposed to 
be the very loophole for which the vitalists are search- 
ing, except for a significant circumstance. Not so long 
ago this Action was considerably larger than at present, 
last year it was larger than now, next year there is every 
reason to believe that it will continue to shrink, and 
shortly it wiU in all probability disappear. In fact, 
the imcompensated fraction is a mecisure, not of the 
intervention of the soul in human activity, but of 

* TA* Mystery of Mind, L. T. Troland, New York, 1926, p. 21. 
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the difference between perfection and present perform- 
ance in our instruments, data and calculations regarding 
the energy intake and the energy output of the human 
machine. After all, the matter is somewhat compli- 
cated, and even vitalistic impatience should allow a few 
years before prejudging the final result. 

But perhaps there is something which is not done 
through the agency of our bodies ? If this were so, 
there might be the possibility of our use of other than 
purely physical energies. But, to anticipate a little, we 
now have evidence that our thinking and feeling (which 
used to be considered non-ph 3 reical activities) are as 
fundamentally dependent upon physics as the movements 
of our legs ; and thus, imfortunately, the last vestige 
of support for our possession of non-physical energy 
vanishes. For with thinking, feeling and physical 
movement all our known activities are exhausted. 

If ‘ I ’, then, be equated with the soul (as is the case 
in the theory imder discussion), ‘ I ’ become merely an 
aspect of the operating body mechanism, an aspect 
that disappears at once with the cessation of the body's 
operation. Both ‘ I ' and the soul become subordinate 
details of the body, an idea which has recently come 
into fashion and which we shall investigate later. 

But if it still be urged that we are imfair to the soul 
in dismissing it as not proven, this theory only grows 
more unsatisfactory upon further examination. For we 
are asked to regard a serious question as finally answered 
by an assertion which cannot even be intelligibly for- 
mulated. In short, we are asked to " have faith ”, 
thus denying one of our most truly human qualities, the 
impulse to reason. From that position the majority 
of us would prefer to escape, just as we should flee the 
incantations of a jungle wizard. 

Here indeed, in this matter of ' faith ’, is the crux of 
our modem disagreement with the traditionally estab- 
lished claims of religious dogma. Religion nowadays has 
two aspects, that of ethics and that of philosophy, the 
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advocacy of a certain code of personal conduct and the 
advocacy of a particular doctrine purporting to explain 
the nature of reality. As to the ethics there is good 
reason to suspect that its mandates are of a social rather 
than an individual value, but it is the other aspect, that 
of the interpretation of objective fact, with which we have 
now to do. 

It is this side of religion which, as Dr. Hodgson says 
(quoted by Dr. Troland),^ comes down to the following 
principle : " ‘ Whatever you are loially ignorant of, 

assert to be the explanation of everything else.’ " Our 
very ignorance is the basis underl3Tng our invited agree- 
ment, since it is just in regard to those matters on which 
we possess no knowledge at all, that we are in a position 
to exercise the greatest ‘ faith ’. The only ground offered 
for our participation in this view is an appeal to a series 
of ancient documents, already translated and retranslated, 
through scores of prejudices. 

Now there may be good reason for supposing that the 
original doctrine of the Church was far more rational 
and significant than it has become on the lips of its 
present-day spokesmen. But there is no use in crying 
for the impossible resuscitation ; we have no dear 
access to any but modem Church leaders and we must 
fairly judge of it by their standpoint, or not at all. Un- 
fortunately, the opinions even of those who are inclined 
to agree regarding the earlier significance of the Church, 
remain simply speculations, for these persons have no 
more knowledge than the rest of us of what its earliest 
significance was. 

Whatever therefore may have been the first associations 
with the word ‘ faith ’, it is impossible to doubt that 
its present synonym is ‘credulity’, belief without 
reason, and from such an atmosphere, with such an 
outlook, we cannot expect the respectable assistance 
which a serious investigation merits. With the best will 
in the world we are forced, by the current attitude of 
» op.cit. 
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the Church itself, to carry our efforts in other direc- 
tions. 

There is another and more sophisticated proposal met 
with to-day. This is the mind-theory, implicit in much 
of modem psychology and particularly in psycho- 
analysis and the psycho-philosophical doctrine of Pan- 
psychism where, more formidably than elsewhere, it is 
plausibly supported. 

‘ I ', say its adherents, am not a soul but a mind, the 
argument ninning as follows ; one cannot doubt that 
consciousness exists : the brain is an organic mechanism 
which in its nature cannot be equated (although it may 
be associated) wth consciousness. Since the brain itself 
cannot be conscious and since nevertheless something is 
indeed conscious, we will call this something ‘ mind ' ; 
‘ I ' equals mind, because for various reasons (which will 
appear later) ‘ I ’ cannot equal body, much less that 
subdivision of body called ‘ brain ’. 

That this is mere verbalism based upon the old philo- 
sophical theory of parallelism, seems evident upon a little 
inspection. It amounts to precisely nothing to say that 
something equals mind equals ‘ I ’. Let us add, " equals 
X ”, and we have what is actually put forward, namely, 
that an imknown is involved, thus leaving the original 
problem still unsolved. To restate the dilemma, even 
in novel terms, gets us nowhere. 

In fact this line of argument suggests the common 
attempt to persuade oiirselves that we have made pro- 
gress by supplying a verbal label which, though familiar 
in sound, lacks any real content. The term ' mind ’ as 
ordinarily used is in fact only an abstraction of ' brain ', 
and refers to a part only of the operations of the brain. 
For the brain fulfils other than conscious functions. 
And this brings us to those who, aware of the fact, have 
invented further kinds of ' minds ' to cover the pheno- 
mena, — ^minds ‘ subconscious ' foreconsdous ‘ uncon- 
scious ', and all the rest of it. 

It requires nimbleness to follow their agile voUe-face. 
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Originally the word ‘ mind ’ referred to conscious data 
and the word was invented for that purpose, but when 
‘ mind ’ begins suddenly to be spoken of as ‘ uncon- 
scious we are presented with the spectacle of an intel- 
lectual term involved in hopeless self-contradiction. It 
is true that many phenomena are known, in all respects 
resembling those of consciousness except that they lack 
the conscious factor ; and thus if we are to assign a role 
to ' mind ' in the latter, it is but natural to presume an 
“ imconscious mind ” in the former. This, however, 
amoimts only to perplexing ourselves still more, for if 
mind equals X, surely unconscious mind equals X to the 
xth. 

The position borders closely upon a species of mysticism 
centred upon a mysterious entity, ‘ mind ’, which pos- 
sesses magical properties. And when it is urged that the 
hypothesis has served excellently (as it has) to explain 
many previously misimderstood activities of a psycho- 
logically abnormal kind, we may reply that the same sort 
of passing service was rendered by the ‘ aether ’ of the 
physicists of 1900, and suggest that the psychoanadysts 
take the lesson of the subsequent adventures of aether 
to heart. 

For the current development and reinforcement of 
mind-theories in psychology must be traced primarily 
to the speculations of the psychoanal5dic school. At 
least this seems to be true of the most elaborate theories 
now put forward and those which, in the sense of resting 
upon some sort of evidence, are the strongest. Yet, 
curiously enough, in this very fact lies one of the greatest 
weaknesses of psychoanalytic theory. 

Psychoanalysis begam as a therapeutic practice with 
Freud’s famous “ talking-out catharsis ”, and although 
there have since then been many complicated develop- 
ments, practice for the anal5ret has continued to precede 
theory, as Prof. Woodworth points out.* That is, 
particular kinds of procedure have been fovmd empiri- 
* In hi« lecture courses at Columbia University. 
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cally to be successful, or partially so, in the treatment 
of various ‘ nervous ’ ailments, and thereafter an hy- 
pothesis has been sought to accoimt for what has 
happened. 

Such hypotheses comprise the several theories of 
psychoanalysis which, though differing in many particu- 
lare, have this as a common basis in their view of the 
nature of man ; that a man consists of a mind and a body 
and that the former can be studied without reference 
to the latter. In the words of Dr. Bernard Hart, “ The 
psychological conception is based on the view that mental 
processes can be directly studied without any reference 
to the accompanjdng changes which are presumed to take 
place in the brain.” ^ And ” the psychological conception 
treats of the phenomena ” (of insanity) " as states of 
mind 

No doubt there is justification for proceeding along these 
lines as regards the very practical problems with which 
the analyst is confronted, and especially so since we 
lack anything like complete anatomical and neurological 
data. But that is a very different thing from admitting 
that a useful hypothesis is also true. 

Dr. Hart recognizes this and takes care to caution his 
readers against such a confusion,* but many psycho- 
analysts are not so clear-sighted. It is not unheard of for 
them to urge that their success in treatment argues the 
soundness of their theories. And most laymen, super- 
ficially acquainted with psychoanalytic doctrine, certainly 
assume that because definite results can be obtained on 
the premise of a ‘ mind ’, there must needs be some such 
entity. 

But ‘ mind ’ in psychology is a term like ' force ’ in 
physics, a concept used to cover a series of observed 
phenomena. All that we can really be sure of, are these 
phenomena themselves ; and although by the use of the 

• The Ptychology of Insanity, jtd edition, Bernard Hart, Cam- 
bridge, 1916. p. 9. 

* Ibid., p. II. 


Ihid„ p. 19. 
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concept force much practical engineering work can be 
accomplished, the term has long since been recognized 
in advanced physics as having no other significance. 
It is as if we should find ourselves better able to ride 
horseback if we imagine an invisible hand lifting us in and 
out of the saddle ; in such a case perhaps we should be 
well advised to indulge the notion, but surely not to 
believe it. 

Hypotheses are scientifically confirmed by experiment 
and thus by their ability to forecast new facts and not 
merely to explain old ones. But such a justification has 
never been presented by psychoanalysis, probably be- 
cause the analyst is primarily engaged, not in scientific 
research, but in therapy. In view of the fact that his 
work is with unstable subjects, in view of the extreme 
difficulty presented by a field in which ‘ motivation ’ 
plays so important a part and of the absolute necessity 
of carefully selected control groups in the case of any 
experiments carried out in it, such confirmation seems 
out of the question. 

Quite apart from its theoretical basis, however, evMi 
the assumptions upon which the practice of psycho- 
analysis is foimded have been seriously challenged by 
Dr. Trigant Burrow, who himself was formerly a brilhant 
psychoancdyst.^ 

His objections, much too involved for treatment here, 
have to do in part with the position that the anal):st 
himself is already an abnormal human being shaped 
by an abnormal environment which he shares with 
the rest of us ; and that the so-called ‘ normal ’ 
sexual impulse, an important factor taken for granted 
in psycho-anal3rsis, is in a certain sense not normal at 
all. 

However all this may be, it is evident that the situation 
promises very little hop>e for our special inquiry. 

A much more subtle view-point is to be encountered 

* Tha Social Basis of Consdousnass, Trigant Burrow, International 
Library of Pcychology, 1937. 
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in the theory of pan-psychism. It was William James 
who suggested that it is not ' mind ' that thinks , but that 
the thoughts themselves are the thinkers. Hence fol- 
lowed the proposition that what is conscious, is conscious- 
ness. The pan-psychists conclude that with every imit 
of matter there must be closely associated a unit of 
consciousness ; and since matter is now conjectured to be 
finally electrical, we have — consciousness is associated 
with electricity. But inasmuch as electricity equals X, 
we arrive here also at no understanding, having only 
shifted the scene of inquiry from the psychological to the 
physical laboratory. 

The pan-psychists, of course, will deny this. We must 
therefore consider more carefully the proposition that it is 
consciousness which is conscious. Well, what does the 
statement mean ? Is it more than another verbalism ? 
If not, how are we to conceive of something which is at 
once an entity and also a state ? For it can scarcely be 
denied that consciousness is a term referring to a state or 
condition, is at the present time generally and technically 
accepted in that sense, and indeed always has been. 

In everyday discourse we speak of a man being deprived 
of his consciousness by a blow on the head or by an 
anaesthetic, and in the laboratory we refer to certain 
psychological phenomena of conscio\isness. In both 
cases consciousness means conscious state, a condition of 
beit^, characterized by a self-recognizable quahty to 
which the label awareness is sometimes attached. 

To say that consciousness is itself the subject of con- 
sciousness is utterly to confuse the vahd distinction 
between subject and object ; it is to fall into the error of 
confusing the something which is conscious with what- 
ever that something is conscious of. 

But the pan-psychist replies that the phrase “ conscious 
of " is really meaningless, for the pan-psychic theory, 
in common with a view-point somewhat general among 
psychologists, makes no distinction between conscious- 
ness and conscious content. It asserts consciousness to 
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be composed of certain items — as for example, red, 
hardness, pleasantness, and so on — ^but adds that it is not 
possible simply to list a succession of such items in order 
to have a description of consciousness, for they bear to 
each other various definite relationships, such as spatial 
and temporal, and their particular configuration at any 
given moment is an integral part of consciousness at that 
moment. Consciousness is made up of parts just as an 
automobile is, but as with an automobile, the parts do 
not make an indiscriminate heap but are arranged in a 
definite design. Thus two factors are necessary for a 
complete description of consciousness ; when we have 
listed all the items of consciotis content and when we 
have adequately described the precise relations which all 
these items bear to each other and to the whole of which 
they are parts, then and not till then have we a scientific 
accoimt of consciousness. Here, in terms of description, 
is a definition of consciousness which is held by the pan- 
psychists to be an adequate reply to the behavioristic 
claim that consciousness is an indefinable term. Of 
course, what is actually here defined is conscious 
content. 

Speaking generally, ‘ I ’ for the pan-psychists is equiva- 
lent to consciousness. There is, he says, really no such 
phenomenon as ‘ I ’ ; what there is, is a number of 
consciousnesses, and the whole series of personal pro- 
nouns only constitute a set of verbal labels, lacking true 
significance, but which have been adopted for the utili- 
tarian purpose of carrying forward dealings between 
these consciousnesses. Thxis, to be strictly accurate, 
expressions like " my consciousness ” should be agglu- 
tinated into ' myconsciousness ’, as in the already familiar 
expression ' m5rself '. 

To speak more carefully, the pan-psychist does not 
identify ‘ I ' with the whole of consciousness, or to use the 
technical terms, with the entire configuration of conscious 
content, but only with a part of it. This part consists 
primarily of the internal sensations, kinaesthesis, bodily 
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pains, appetites, etc., although apparently some emotions 
and thought-processes (perhaps even the " subconscious 
mind ”) are also included.^ And it is this special part 
of consciousness that is ordinarily given the label ‘ I 
Since for the pan-ps5^chist ‘ I ' is merely a layman's 
label, in current use for the sake of practical convenience, 
this is what he refers to when he uses the word ‘ I ’ ; 
but the word is non-scientific from his point of view, an 
inaccmtite and confusing covering for a number of specific 
items of conscious content which are related to each other 
in specific patterns. 

Thus the pan-psychists, insofar as they admit the use of 
‘ I ’ at all, claim that the content of consciousness is so 
closely related to ' I ’ that the investigation of one is that 
of the other. 

Theoretically, of course, this may be true, but we caimot 
avoid the feeling that we are here in the presence of a 
serious misconception which will lead to a further con- 
fusion of the real issues. Simply to expunge the problem 
of ' I ’ on the grounds that the only datum of immediate 
experience is conscious content, is to cut the Gordian 
knot with a handsaw. The pan-psychic position is 
startlingly reminiscent of the second phase of historical 
Buddhism, wherein the self is denied and the sole jjsycho- 
logical reality is asserted to be consciousness. On the 
other hand, to admit the existence of the problem of ' I ’ 
is not equivalent to proscribing the investigation of 
conscious content. A descriptive analysis of the content 
of consciousness is open to no objection as one of the 
tasks of psychology. But for us it is unavailing. It 
skirts about the question of ' I ' ; it does not attack it 
directly, and caimot possibly lead to its final settlement. 

It is as if we should find Mr. Jones attending the 
Follies ; and as if we should then expect that a minute 
description of the performance could properly be substi- 
tuted for a correct account of Mr. Jones. 

We suspect that the real question is this : what is it 
* Tk$ MytUry of Mind, L. T. TrolAnd, p. 40. 
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that finds itself in a state of consciousness ? Is it ‘ I ’ 
or (let us discard the intermediate X called ‘mind’) 
is it the body-mechanism ? We shall now permit those 
to answer the question who maintain the body-theory. 



CHAPTER II 


BEHAVIORISM AND ITS OPPONENTS » 

The last hundred years have seen great advances (as 
judged ‘ pragmatically ’) in the so-called natural sciences, 
and it is not surprising that the first decades of the present 
century found certain psychologists impressed by these 
apparent successes and wondering why their own science 
seemed so tardy in bearing similar ^its. 

Taking counsel, they noticed at once a common char- 
acteristic of their successful colleagues ; geologists, 
botanists, chemists, ph3fsicists, etc., all took as the secure 
foundation of their inquiries the verifiable behaviour of 
their various subject-matters. Why should we not do 
the same ? asked these troubled psychologists. Just as 
the botanist builds his knowledge of trees upon the 
behaviour of trees, so we as psychologists take 
nothing for granted, but shall construct a natural science 
of psychology upwn the observed behaviour of its subject, 
man. 

In the face of ridicule they proceeded to do so, and 
with somewhat surprising results. They found that man, 
considered as a natural object, submitted perhaps more 
readily than they had dared to anticijjate to explanations 
couched in the terms already applied to other objects of 
science. They discovered that man is a reacting organism, 
and that his reactions consist entirely of habits in 
process either of being built up or of breaking down, and 
moreover that this double concept of a conditioned 

* Parts of the next two sections consist of excerpts, slightly modified, 
from a thesis entitled " An Experimental Study of the Psychonic 
Theory of Consdonsness ", presented by the author to the Faculty 
of Pure Science in Colombia University in 1938, in partial fulfilment 
of the requirements of that Faculty for the degree of Master of Arts. 
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structure is sufficient to account for all his behaviour. 
When it became necessary to explain just what a ‘ habit ’ 
is, neurology, physiology, and eventually chemistry and 
physics were called in ; it was found that habits necessi- 
tated very complex physical formulas for their explana- 
tion, but that fimdamentally there is nothing more 
mysterious than complexity about them. Man’s re- 
actions thus proving to be only highly complicated 
material processes, fully explicable on purely material 
groimds, the question naturally occurred : why include a 
superfluous psychic element ? 

It must not be imagined that the behavioristic con- 
clusions are rashly premature or based only upon 
the grosser forms of behaviour. On the contrary, 
the subtlest reactions are included and the cognitive, 
afiective and conative aspects of the ‘ mind ’ are fully 
covered. 

For example, thinking (which if an3rthing whatever 
does, decidedly seems to be a mental affair) turns out 
according to Dr. Watson ^ to be only a series of subtle 
muscular movements. Lashley, perhaps, would include 
a neural activity along with the muscular, but such a 
minor difference does not alter the broad fact that the 
process is merely a matter of mechanics quite outside 
the control of the individual who formerly was con- 
sidered as pre-eminently the thinker. Watson, again, is 
disposed to deny imagery altogether, but there are 
other behaviorists who claim that the image is a re- 
excitation of the sense-organ concerned. Whether this 
re-excitation is aroused by a central process or not is 
again not germane to the issue, for in either case it is a 
matter of physics and mechanics and in no special sense 
psychic. 

It is certainly too soon to maintain that the beha- 
viorists have arrived at a complete confirmation of their 
case ; but just as certainly it is true that they have 
made great strides towards it. And everything points 

• Beluniorism, J. B. Watson, 1925, p. 19a. 
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to continued success in the attempt to express all ob- 
servable human behaviour in automatic, physical terms. 
Their attack, therefore, upon those who feel themselves 
attacked is not to be met either by denying what the 
behaviorists have already proved or by predicting that 
they will fail to accomplish in the future what all the 
evidence indicates they will. 

Indeed the majority even of those psychologists who 
are identified with no particular group and may be called 
the middle-grounders, are in complete agreement with 
this principle of behaviorism, even though the behav- 
iorists express the view more boldly and explicitly. To 
take scattered but representative examples. Professors 
Dunlap, Warren and Pi6ron, although their phrases may 
differ, seem equally agreed in considering man to be 
fundamentally a response-mechanism ; and the over- 
whelming number of scientists professionally engaged 
upon this subject undoubtedly agree implicitly or 
explicitly with them. In truth it is difficult to see how 
they could hope to discover the ‘ laws ' governing human 
behaviour if that behaviour itself is not governed by 
laws. And if it is governed by laws, then it is a ' deter- 
mined ' form of behaviour ; and all the fine-spun verba- 
lisms of those who find the fact disagreeable, wiU not 
alter the fact. 

Laymen in general are apt to suppose that while 
‘ physical ' events may be strictly determined, ' mental ' 
ones are not and caimot be. Yet in a realm where 
events are free, spontaneous and haphazard, there 
obviously can be no science. Since any psychology 
must be concerned with * mental ' events, and since 
even those psychologists who still cling to the meaningless 
term ‘ mind ' believe themselves to be engaged in a 
science, the subject-matter of psychology must be sup- 
posed to be orderly ; its events therefore must be of 
the nature which we indicate by the word determined. 

However, we are dealing now with the behaviorists, 
who are perhaps the leaders of those who have thrown 
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over ‘ mind ’ and maintain that all human events sus- 
ceptible to scientific approach are physical. Among 
these events they include those that used to be labelled 
‘mental’ and ‘emotional’. 

Thus sooner or later the behaviorist comes face to face 
with the problem of consciousness. And his manner of 
treating it has undoubtedly provided a severe jolt for 
those who are liable to be shocked when assmnptions are 
boldly questioned which, due either to negligence or incom- 
petence, have never been clearly substantiated. But the 
position of the behaviorist is a very natural one, and it 
will not do to dismiss it cavalierly, however much that 
course may recommend itself to certain of his opponents. 

. Since in general (though not as yet in every particular) 
the behaviorist has been able to account for all ‘ mental ’ 
activity, cognitive, affective and conative, without as- 
suming any consciousness whatsoever, he very plausibly 
asks why an indefinable, called consciousness or anything 
else, should be dragged in. His first position is that the 
concept of consciousness is both indefinable and unneces- 
sary, since it serves to explain nothing which is not 
already accounted for in much plainer terms ; that it 
should therefore be excluded from any science, which, 
as a science, is confined to plain and veriaable statements. 

Emboldened by his apparent success in maintaining 
this stand, the behaviorist has now gone on to a second 
position : that consciousness is an illusion bom of the 
misinterpretation of human behaviour and that in fact 
no such event as consciousness occurs or exists at all. 
Although not all behaviorists state it in so blunt a manner, 
a brief review of their definitions of consciousness will 
show that this is nevertheless their position. 

Let us begin, as is fitting, with Dr. Watson. His 
earlier position is adequately represented by the two 
quotations which follow : “ The time seems to have 
come when psychology must discard all reference to 
consciousness.” ^ And : ‘‘ Will there be left over in 

* Behavior, J. B. Watson, New York, 1914, p. 7. 
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psychology a world of pure psychics, to use Yerkes' 
term ? I confess I do not know. The plans which we 
most favour for psychology lead practically to the ignor- 
ing of consciousness.” ^ More recently his doubt seems 
to have vanished and he appears to have concluded 
definitely that no " world of pure psychics ” will be left 
over. Replying to Thompson who had taken for granted 
Watson’s retention of the earlier position, he sa 5 rs, " He 
(the behaviorist) ‘ ignores ’ them (mental states) in the 
same sense that chemistry ignores alchemy,” etc. " The 
behaviorist does not concern himself with them because 
as the stream of his science broadens and deepens such 
older concepts are sucked under, never again to reap- 
p)ear.” * These expressions, of course, do not define the 
nature of consciousness ; in fact, definitions are super- 
fluous of something which is categoricaJly denied to 
exist. 

Prof. Weiss has devoted much more attention than 
Dr. Watson to the philosophical foundations of psycho- 
logy. The first seventy-five pages of his Theoretical 
Basis of Human Behavior • are given over to such 
discussions, and in the up>shot he accepts the view of 
reality explicit in modem physics and defines human 
behaviour as a form of motion. He finds no evidence 
that consciousness determines human behaviour. Con- 
sciousness, Dr. Weiss implies, enters really as a modifying 
adjective descriptive of a small part of behaviour which is 
much better described as a series of speech-habits. And 
he is prep>ared to retain the term, consciousness, only 
on condition that it be given this specific connotation. 

Himter wishes to call behaviorism Anthroponomy, the 
study of man in terms of objective measurement. Psycho- 
logy, he sa}^, is in the group of sciences which include 
physiology, botany, geology, etc. As to consciousness, 

* '■ FSycludogy as the Behaviorist Views It ”, J. B. Watson, Psyctto- 
logical Review, 1917, Vol. 24, pp. 352-68. 

* '• The Behavioristic Interpretation of Consdonsness ”, K. S. Lash- 
ley, PtycMological Review, 1923, Vol. 30, No. 4, p. 240. 

* Of. cU. 
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he considers that it can be properly stated only in what 
he calls an SP— LR relationship, that is, in terms of 
sensory process— language response. “ Just as soon a 
the verbal response, LR, is made to the . . . stimulus, 
just so soon does the subjectivist say that ‘ conscious- 
ness ' is present. . . . Why do we not say that 
LR is the subjectivist's ‘ consciousness ' and not merely 
the criterion of its presence ? Because LR, if it is to be 
rated as ' conscious ’, must in turn have a language 
response conditioned to it and so be the beginning part 
of an (SP-LR) situation. Only in the irreversible situ- 
ation do we have ‘ consciousness ^ Thus conscious- 
ness is not simply any language response but it is that 
special language response only which is part of the 
irreversible SP-LR relationship. 

Lashley believes that any discussion of consciousness 
must come down to a consideration of the content of 
consciousness. In this he is in entire agreement with the 
pan-ps5^hic position, but this position is hardly that 
of the traditional subjectivist in psychology. The sub- 
jectivist’s contention that there are aspects of this con- 
tent inexpressible in physical terms, Lashley finds, after 
a lengthy examination, to be unfoimded. He is prepared 
to state all the relationships between the objects, or 
content, of consciousness in the same terms which are 
used to describe the relationships between physical 
phenomena. A further consideration of this view (which 
cannot be elaborated here) will show it to be an adequate 
refutation of the pan-psychic proposition that ‘ I ' 
equals the content of consciousness. For if this last be 
true and the behaviorist can indeed succeed in dealing 
with conscious content in physical terms, it would seem 
the part of reason to agree with him that no world of 
pure psychics remains to be considered. Consciousness 
Lashley defines as "a complex integration and suc- 
cession of bodily activities which are closely related to 
or involve the verbal and gestural mechanisms and hence 

* Piychologies of 1925, Qark University, Mass., 1937, p. 93. 
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most frequently come to social expression This 
integration is describable in piirely physical terms. 

There are, of course, many other psydiologists who are 
entitled to be called behaviorists, for the presentation of 
whose views space is not available. It will scarcely be 
denied, however, that the standpoints of Watson, Weiss, 
Hunter and Lashley are fairly representative of the 
behaviorist position. 

Taking into accoimt, then, the definitions cited above, 
it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that behaviorism 
denies the existence of consciousness. For one of two 
things must be true ; either, as Watson himself accuses 
Hunter of doing, they are using the verb ' to be ' " in a 
mystical way ” when they say " that certain types of 
bodUy response are consciousness ” • or else they are 
taking a roimdabout path to the exclusion from our 
language of the word ' consciousness ’ by the expedient of 
completely reversing its meaning. As no behaviorist 
can possibly admit the first accusation, presumably 
they plead guilty to the second, and in that case their 
better coiuse would seem to be to stand solidly with 
Watson on an explicit denial of consciousness, a denial 
which in any event is implicit in their view-point. 

It follows, of course, that behaviorism, in thus denying 
consciousness, for all practical purposes denies ' I ’ also, 
since in the absence of consciousness it can scarcely be 
seen how any problem of ‘ I ' can arise. This is, per- 
haps, rather more than we bargained for when we applied 
for information, at the conclusion of the preceding 
section, to those who maintain the body-theory. For 
according to behaviorism, not only is a man a body, and 
a body and nothing else, but this body can never be in 
any state of consciousness whatever for the simple reason 
that consciousness itself is only a mistake. However, 
we have not finished considering the views of all the 

1 “ The Behevioiistic Interpietatkm of C<»iicioiunesa ", K. S. Luh- 
ley. Psychological Review. 1923, V(d. 30, No. 3, p. 341. 

* Behaviorism, p. lit. 
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recognized schools of psychology on this subject, nor even 
of all those who in theory, if not in title, are behaviorists. 

But first, who opposes the views of behaviorism ? 
Full consideration is impossible, but we shall briefly 
examine the Gestalt criticism and take Roback and 
McDougall as outstanding leaders of the opposition. 

A difficulty in dealing with the Gestalt criticism arises 
from the fact that this school is still in an early stage 
of development. As Hunter puts it, “ As yet the 
Gestalt movement has not worked far enough into the 
problems of systematic psychology to reveal just how it 
will treat . . . problems of general theory. The move- 
ment so far has been limited largely to the field of ‘ per- 
ception ’ and to an elaborate conception of the organism 
as a whole." ^ 

So far as can be clearly grasped, its contribution seems 
to be an insistence upon the fundamental importance of 
wholes and upon the necessity of this attitude toward 
wholes in any valid approach to psychological problems. 
One of the most important Gest^ principles, Arrowed, 
in all probability, from William James, is the idea that 
a whole is not the simple addition of its parts, and that 
the characteristics of each and every part are what they 
are primarily because of that part’s relation to the entire 
configuration in which it is included. (It is difficult to 
translate the word ‘ Gestalt ’, but its best English equiva- 
lent is ‘ configuration ’.) 

Pushed to an extreme, the proposition becomes so 
fantastic that the valid element in it is likely to be lost 
sight of. The Gestalt psychologist has carried his idea 
so far that, as Dr. Marston says, it is becoming fashion- 
able to maintain that there is only a face and that any 
investigation of a nose is quite unscientific. 

In effect, the Gestalt school objects to behaviorism that 
the behaviorist is concerned solely with isolated pro- 
cesses, reflexes, and that this procedure can never lead 
to a knowledge of the total response. The suggestion of 

‘ Psychologies of 192s. P- *05. 
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Professor Woodworth, who is not a behaviorist, would 
seem to apply here : that the total response can be 
regarded as a series of stages, beginning with a stimulus 
and ending with a movement, internal or external. So 
far as concerns one of these stages, perception, it is 
almost certainly a ‘ figured ’ one and the Gestalt view 
holds ; but as regards other stages, e.g., sensory process, 
motor nerve process, they almost as certainly are not 
‘ figured ’, and the Gestalt view does not hold. 

Since, however, it is the general view of psychological 
problems which is in question, not this or that detail, 
it is hard to doubt that the behaviorists have stated 
the] Gestalt position as clearly as has any Gestalt psycho- 
logist and. in the American literature at any rate, antece- 
dently. 

The following quotations will substantiate this view. 
Watson : “ The behaviorist is interested in the way the 
whole body works. The student of human behaviour 
works with the whole body in action. It would be 
possible for him to carry out his studies without any 
knowiedge of the separate parts whatsoever.” ^ " Please 
remember . . . that when we speak both of conditioned 
stimuli and of conditioned responses, what is conditioned 
is the whole organism.” * "I have several times main- 
tained that when an individual reacts to an object or to a 
situation, his whole body reacts.” • In the last of his 
" People’s Institute ” lectures Watson sums up his 
conception of the human organism as an integrated 
unit of response whose reactions are only to be under- 
stood as wholes.* 

Him ter ; “ Anthroponomy (behaviorism) is the science 
of the behaviour of the human organism as a whole.” ‘ 
Lashley’s work is carried on with the same attitude, as 
may be concluded from his interest in the nervous system 
which is obviously the integrative mechanism of the body. 


‘ Behaviorism, p. 42. 

’ Ibid., p. 202. 

» Psychologies of igty, p. 93. 


• Ibid., p. 22. 
‘/6*rf.,Chap. XII. 
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We have also seen that his definition of consciousness is 
in terms of integration. From all this we can only 
conclude that if the Gestalt movement has any serious 
criticism of behaviorism to offer, it can scarcely be from 
the view-point with which the Gestalt school is most widely 
associated. 

Turning now to those critics with a more traditional 
background, we find that Roback has devoted an entire 
book to the criticism of behaviorism.^ It is difficult, 
however, to treat this volume with the respect undoubtedly 
due to Roback’s position, for the objections raised in it 
are of such a nature as provoke doubt whether they can 
possibly be intended seriously. 

He finds to his satisfaction, for instance, that there 
are various kinds of behaviorists ; and hence that, although 
they must have a fundamental agreement (how else could 
a book be directed against them ?), yet there are con- 
troversies in progress between them. But this argument 
unfortunately disposes of the opponents of behaviorism 
even more completely than it affects the behaviorists, 
since there is certainly as much or more disagreement 
between the views of Freud and Titchener than between 
those of Watson and Weiss. In fact, it disposes not 
only of all schools of Psychology but of all known sciences. 

Again, Roback objects that there are not experimental 
verifications for all parts of the behavioristic theory ; 
he neglects to state that, proportionately to the oppor- 
tunity of behaviorism and the brief time which has 
elapsed since its inception, there is already an aston- 
ishing amount of evidence in favour of its basic position. 
Moreover, this objection is obviously weakened every 
time a successful exporiment is concluded, and the best 
that can be said for it is that it expresses the hopo that 
future facts will refute behaviorism although present 
ones do not. No behaviorist would maintain that he is 
master of a complete science or that his subordinate 

' Bakaviorism and Psychology, A. A. Roback, Cambridge, Mass., 
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theories are not subject to revision as experimental 
evidence accumulates. But if that confession be held to 
destroy him, then he goes to limbo with all other scientists 
as his companions. 

There is the criticism that behaviorism is indifferent 
to philosophy. Some behaviorists would imdoubtedly 
reply that they know of no reason why they, more than 
botanists, should concern themselves with philosophy ; 
but, apart from these, no one who has spent his energy 
on Weiss’ seventy-five pages will be inclined to agree with 
the critic oii the matter of fact. The core of validity in 
this objection is the behaviorist’s refusal to acknowledge 
psychology’s right of priority over the other sciences, 
such as physics ; that point, however, Roback does not 
suggest. 

Quite another type of objection is raised when Roback 
affirms that behavioristic theory is not in accordance 
with the outlook of the lawyer, the clergyman, and the 
doctor. One may with some justice ask what of it, for 
an acquaintance with these gentlemen suggests that, how- 
ever estimable they may be otherwise, the outlook of 
the majority of them as regards psychology is abysmally 
lay. Neither the chemist nor the psychoa^yst (who for 
the purpose of this argument is classed as a doctor) is 
obliged to conform to their views ; is the behaviorist 
alone to woo the consent of the uninformed ? Indeed, 
most of us would incline to the opinion that law and 
medicine, not to mention religion, will be in a healthier 
condition to the extent that they incorporate in their 
practices the established facts of human psychology, 
rather than vice versa. Roback’s suggestion appears 
to put the cart so far ahead of the horse that that 
imfortunate animal will be for ever galloping to catch up 
with it again. 

A study of Professor William McDougall’s Men or 
Robots ? » leaves the reader with two impressions : 
first, that to caricature an opponent’s views is still ex- 

* Psycholofiet of 1925. p. *73. - 
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pected to destroy them ; and second, that behaviorism is 
incompatible with the attribution of purpose to human 
behavioxir. 

It would hardly seem necessary to take up the first 
item, but since the behaviorists themselves do so, perhaps 
we should record what is said. ‘ Muscle-twitchism ' is the 
expression selected by McDougall from Tohnan as an 
‘ elegant ’ ^ designation of behaviorism. To this, pre- 
sumably, Dr. Watson has replied, “ The response the 
behaviorist is interested in is the common-sense answer 
to the question. What is he doing and why is he doing 
it ? Surely with this as a general statement, no one 
can distort the behaviorist’s platform to such an extent 
that it can be claimed that the behaviorist is merely a 
muscle physiologist.” * 

More seriously perhaps, McDougall debates the ques- 
tion whether the mechanistic hjqx)thesis of the behav- 
iorist is a “good and useful” one.» His finding is in 
the negative, but we need not follow out the argument 
since the question itself is unimportant. What the 
behaviorist, together with other scientists, is interested 
in is the discovery of relative truth ; and the " good and 
useful ” are no more the criteria of truth than are the 
interesting and pleasant. On the contrary the sole 
criterion recognized by science can be stated as follows : 
that h5qx)thesis is relatively true which corresponds to 
objectively verified and verifiable experimental evidence. 

But the point most stressed by McDougall is, of comse, 
the incompatibility of purpose with behaviorism. Few 
will doubt that meidianistic and pmposive interpretations 
are in fact contradictory. And hence the effect of his 
argument against behaviorism must obviously be pro- 
px>rtional to his success in showing that purp)ose is actually 
a factor in human behaviour. This, however, he is very 
far indeed from establishing, as an examination of his 
arguments will show. 

* Psyckotogi*$ of 193s, p. 279. * Behaviorism, p. 14. 

* Psychologies of 1933, p. 275. 
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First of all, he says that he has a deep-seated conviction, 
an unalterable feeling that purpose is indeed the basis of 
hiunan, and likewise of animal, conduct ; and he adds 
that almost everybody else feels the same way. No 
doubt this is quite true ; also no doubt a similarly deep>- 
seated conviction furnished an effective anti-Copemican 
weapon and was of valuable assistance to those who 
formerly maintained that the earth is flat. But it can 
scarcely serve in a scientific discussion, and McDougall, 
recognizing this, attempts to reinforce it. 

The behaviorists themselves, he says, take the fact of 
purpose for granted when they put a rat in a puzzle-box 
and assume that, desiring to reach the adjacent food, 
it will proceed with that end in view. But, in truth, the 
behaviorists assume nothing of the sort. It would be as 
proper to say that in the early gravitational experiments 
in which objects were dropped from the top of the Pisa 
Tower, the assumption was that the objects desired to 
reach the earth and would act in accordance with that 
purpose. Animal experiments of the kind cited are 
designed to investigate subordinate details of a general 
situation which common observation has long since 
demonstrated to be of a particular character. This 
character may be summed up in the statement that rats 
that have not eaten for some time will behave in the 
presence of food in such a way as to bring themselves into 
contact with the food if possible. There is no assumj>- 
tion whatever beyond the common scientific one that 
what has occurred in the past will continue to happen 
imder similar conditions in the future. 

McDougall’s assertion that behaviorism, as mechanistic 
determinism, is not new but was introduced centuries 
ago by Democritus, provokes a comparable line of 
reflection concerning purposivism. It will be seen at 
once that behaviorism is but a new-born babe compared 
with a purposivism that derives from the time when 
the movement of every leaf in the forest, the clap of 
every thunderbolt, was filled with a mysterious and 
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usually malign purpose for men. As the race became 
able to take external reality objectively, these matters 
came to be understood in terms from wWch the mystery 
has vanished, and as man struggles with the greatest 
difficulty toward the final accomplishment of taking 
kimsdf objectively, i.e., scientifically, exactly the same 
process of evacuation of the mysterious must occur. 

We cannot but conclude that the behaviorist is fully 
justified in his contention that in this controversy 
he truly represents the scientific view-point and that 
McDougall represents the traditionally religious one. 
It is not mere general similarity ; it is an historical 
point-for-point identity. It would seem that McDougall, 
if his position is to be fuUy estabhshed, is under the 
necessity to assail, not the behaviorists only, but the 
groundwork of all modem scientific progress. 

Quite aware of this, McDougall tries to extricate him- 
self in a footnote ^ distinguishing between extrinsic and 
intrinsic purpose, i.e., between the purpose of an exterior 
agency using the object under consideration as an instru- 
ment, and the purpose which may be attributed to the 
object itself. At first glance this distinction appears to 
turn the tables by showing that purposivism is not 
necessarily imscientific since science denies only extrinsic 
purpose. But further reflection will show that this con- 
clusion is incorrect and that the more deeply the implica- 
tions of an attribute of purpose are examined, the more 
the difficulties multiply. 

The reason, in fact, that science is concerned only 
with den5dng extrinsic purpose is that the intrinsic kind 
had disappeared from human thought long before the 
advent of science. Men perhaps began by attributing 
purpose to the tree itself and to the lightning, but eventu- 
ally they came to view these phenomena as instruments of 
agencies further removed ; and only after the latter view 
had been established for millenniiuns did science appear. 

The effect of this distinction on the purposivist case 
* Psychologits of 1905, p. 283. 
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may be shown by the following example taken from 
everyday life. Let us suppose that, fumbling through a 
dark and unfamiliar room, I bark my shins against a 
chair. If I attribute my hiul to the evil intentions of 
some person who has placed the furniture for this purpose, 
I may be the victim of a persecution delusion (extrinsic). 
But if I feel that the chair itself is to blame in the matter 
(intrinsic purpose), my case is certainly much worse. 
From this point of view the psychoanalysts, who are 
called in as the allies of McDougall, would be the first to 
assert that the attribution of intrinsic purpose is more 
abnormal than the attribution of extrinsic purpose. Our 
illustration receives its point from the fact that any 
scientific treatment of man must, insofar as it is sdetUific, 
deal with man as objectively as it does with a chair. 
If this is considered improper, the objection should be 
directed, not against behaviorism, but against science. 

The purposivist's final attempt to empty the mystery 
out of purpose, is no more successful. Indeed, it some- 
what resembles Hunter’s treatment of consciousness, for 
what it really does is to take purpose out of purpose. 
McDougall states that piupose is not something added 
to an action (even antecedently) but is merely a word 
descriptive of a particular kind of action, namely, of that 
kind which apparently accomplishes an end. It is not 
denied that actions that apparently accomplish an end 
are fully describable in physical and mechanical terms ; 
the only contention is that a special class of mechanically 
describable actions must be labelled ' purposive '. What 
is actually done is so to change the significance of the 
letters, p-u-r-p-o-s-i-v-e, that they become entirely mis- 
leading and had much better be dropped completely. 

Thus the case against behaviorism as built up by the 
Gestalt school and by those whom Roback and McDougall 
represent does not seem to be acceptable. But we are 
not free to conclude on that account that no case cigainst 
behaviorism can be built ; on the contrary we should 
expect that the criticisms of behaviorism ofiered by the 
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‘ middle-of-the-road ’ psychologists and by those of the 
' dynamic ’ group would be better considered than 
Roback’s and would avoid the use of the special plead- 
ing, characteristic of the Gestaltist and McDougall. 

In the outcome it would seem that behaviorism, despite 
controversies between behaviorists themselves, has a 
definitely recognizable position, namely the position that 
all hrnnan behaviour is reaction and not action, and that 
the reaction consists, however subtly and complexly, 
of mechanical movements for which pmely physical fac- 
tors offer a complete explanation. Individual behaviorists 
have special theories of their own within this framework, 
and as to these it is plain that there will be controversies 
and disagreements only eventually to be reconciled by 
experiments. 

There are two reasons for considering the case against 
behaviorism as represented by the type of critic cited. 
In the first place, the arguments put forward by those 
who hold a middle ground in psychology, while they 
might be more impressive, are assuredly less compre- 
hensive, since they are offered by men who admittedly 
are prepared to accept a great deal of the behaviorist 
view-point. And in the second place, we believe that the 
very part of behaviorism which is accepted by the vast 
majority of the middle-grounders is, for the purposes of 
our inquiry at any rate, the most important part of 
behaviorism, namely the proposition that a human 
being is in fact a physical automaton. As H. S. Langfeld 
put it, in delivering the President’s Address to the 
December 1930 meeting of the American Psychological 
Association, “The response psychologist is strictly a 
monist and determinist, and in this respect is in accord 
with the great majority of experimental psychologists.” ^ 
It is not because there is much disagreement upon this 
point among psychologists that we have presented the 
matter as the behaviorists approach it, but rather because 

* " A Response Interpretation of Consdonsness ”, H. S. Langfdd, 
Ptyck. R*v., Vol. 38, No. a, March 1931. p. 90. 
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they are more straightforward on the subject than their 
colleagues and less intimidated by its implications ; and 
also because they are collecting by far the best evidence 
in modem psychology bearing on the question. Later, 
we propose to submit a suggestion whereby conclusive 
evidence can be obtained. 

So let us accept the behaviorist position that men, eis 
we find them, are response-mechanisms and that human 
behaviour, as it is known, is mechanically determined, 
to the exclusion of any outside, non-physical agency and 
even to the exclusion of consciousness. We come to 
this decision from two lines of reasoning. In the first 
place, there seems no real evidence against behaviorism's 
prime assertion except the tender-minded objection to 
being shocked, and this can scarcely be called scientific 
evidence. Secondly, since the evidence does tend in this 
direction, we shall be much better off when establishing 
our own position, in having gone the whole way with the 
mechanist rather than risking being upset later because 
we had hopefully, but unscientifically, taken it for granted 
that he is wrong. 



CHAPTER III 


INTEGRATIVE PSYCHOLOGY, OR THE SYSTEM OF UNIT 
RESPONSE 

But does this mean that we are to endorse behaviorism 
without reservation, to go to school to the behaviorist, 
and to entertain the hope of contributing some day to 
his achievement ? Let us be perfectly clear both as to 
what our conclusion means and as to what it does not 
mean. 

To begin with, it does not mean giving up a single 
historical problem of the older psychology, even of the 
so-called introspectionist type. To the extent that they 
are real problems and not illusions due to the lack of a 
direct approach (few will deny that there are such things 
as illusions and that some of the problems of classical 
psychology may come under that head), the behaviorist 
must eventually face all of them. No behaviorist denies 
that there are actual events which have been called 
‘ mental ' and ‘ affective ’ ; the evidence points to the fact 
that they are physical events and as soon as possible he 
must investigate their nature and relationships. This 
includes all the phenomena of introspection as it has 
been traditionally used in psychology. The only dispute 
is as to the nature of these phenomena, and the behaviorist 
has a direct technique to support his view whereas his 
opponent must rely upon opinion. It is hard to see what 
possible problem of the older psychology is not included 
in the behavioristic programme since the three aspects 
(mental, affective and conative) of human behaviour are 
all within its province. 

On the other hand, an acceptance of this programme 

47 
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does definitely mean the abandonment of psychology as 
such. To the extent that the behaviorist can show that 
mental operations are not different at bottom from leg 
movements, the investigation of mental activities becomes 
a physical one exactly to the degree that it is to be strictly 
scientific. The manner of seeking a solution does not 
change the real nature of the thing to be solved ; and 
if, as we beheve, mental activities are in truth physical 
activities, no amount of the older verbal theorizing about 
them and no amount of experiments built upon such 
verbal theorizing, will make them anything else. It 
will only be an inaccurate way of getting at something 
which a direct physical method will more quickly and 
successhiUy approach. 

But when we are investigating the physical operations 
of other human organisms, we are working in a field for 
which a perfectly good name already exists. That name 
is physiology, and no argument will show that behaviorism, 
even though it be concerned with a particular, dynamic 
physiology, is not included as a sub-branch under general 
physiology. It is no more legitimate for a sincere 
behaviorist to call himself a psychologist than it would 
be for a botanist to hang out a board announcing himself 
as an astronomer. This is not to deny that behaviorism 
is a legitimate, novel and important branch of physiology ; 
it is merely to point out that, since the whole argument 
of the behaviorists is to the effect that there is no such 
thing as a real psychology, they should be the first to 
repudiate the title of psychologist. 

And indeed some of them do. Says Lashley, " I must 
object to any definition of behaviorism which would 
make it more than the science of the ph3?siology of 
reaction to stimulation." ^ In this coimection Hunter’s 
suggestion of Anthroponomy is directly to the point ; 
but we must remember that Anthroponomy is a physio- 
logical, not a psychological, department of science. 

* " The Bduvioristk Interpretation of Conadoneneas," K. S. Lash- 
ley, Psychological Revitw, 1923, VoL 30, No. 3, p. 371. 
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" Anthroponomy is a science of human behaviour. It is 
not a S3^tem of psychology.” ^ 

The question is, must the rest of us follow the behaviorist 
in this repudiation ? Painful or not, it may be necessary ; 
and at all events it is plain that we must do something, 
for the older psychology is challenged seriously not in its 
details but in its most fundamental assumptions. We 
must examine those fundamentals anew. 

The historical basis of psychology, we find, has been 
a philosophical dualism. We maintain that this is the 
only common-sense fotmdation upon which a practical 
inquiry, scientific or otherwise, can be made. To be 
sure, there have been the right and left wings of psycho- 
logy which have embraced a psychic and a material 
monism respectively. As to these two forms of primitive 
monism it can only be said that the one is precisely as 
unsophisticated, mystical and impractical as the other. 
The only valid monism for psychology is that of the type 
represented by C. K. Ogden’s double language hypothesis,* 
which suggests that the world as viewed psychologically 
and physically is a single entity perceived in two different 
wa}^ and that psychology and neurology give accounts of 
the same occurrences but use different terms in doing so. 
The jxwition is very close to that of Bertrand Russell, 
who says “ that both mind and matter are structures 
composed of a more primitive stuff which is neither 
mental nor material. This view is called ‘ Neutral 
Monism ’ ”.* 

Unfortunately, however, we have no means of approach 
to this fundamental, monistic reality. We must alwa}^ 
deal either with what are here called ‘ mental ’ structures 
or with material ones, and we must always couch our 
descriptions either in psychological terms or in those of 

• Psychologits of 1930, 1930 ; (" Antfaroponomy and Psychology,” 
W. S. Hunter), p. 281. 

• Tht Moaning of Psychology, C. K. Ogden, N.Y.. 1926, pp. 

25 S. 

• Philosophy, Bertrand Russdl, N.Y., 1927, p. 29a ; other references 
to Neutral Moniim, pp. 206 S., 210, 28a. 
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neiirology. For there are no words in which to describe 
the alleged single event with which both these sciences 
have to do, no single language which we can substitute 
for the double language now in use. Thus, whether this 
type of monism may be philosophically vahd or not, it 
can be of no practic^ value for practical work. The real 
justification for the adoption of a dualistic view-point is 
simply that man, with the kind of understanding he 
now possesses, cannot proceed practically upon any other 
basis. 

Even the behaviorists come perilously close to such an 
admission. Says Weiss : “ The fundamental assumption 
of aU science presupposes that individuals are able to 
imderstand each other.” ^ But this is not a fundamental 
assumption : it is a secondary, or even a tertiary one. 
Beneath it hes the primary assumption of all human 
beings, that the world exists and that ‘ I ’ exist. How- 
ever much this may be subsequently refined or modified, 
it is the starting point for all of us. And when I say that 
‘ I ’ exist, I mean only that I am conscious. Complete 
imconsciousness means non-existence, so far as concerns 
hiunan beings as such ; indeed, it has long been beheved 
that a human being anassthetized in all his senses, and thus 
without the possibility of any consciousness whatsoever, 
is a dead human being. If I am conscious of anything, 
it matters not what, to that extent alone do I exist. If 
I deny that I am conscious (and this is included in the 
behavioristic denial of consciousness), I thereby deny 
my own existence, and it is difficult to see how I can even 
speculate, much less make investigations and present my 
non-existent self as a disputant in a controversy. If 
this be philosophy rather than science, then we shall 
have to make the best of it, for it happens to be also 
the primary justification for any science at all. 

The point overlooked by the behaviorists is that they 
have originally chosen a special field for their investiga- 
tions ; and then, having apparently forgotten the limita- 

‘ Tk* Theoretical Basie of Human Behavior, pp. 20-1. 
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tions imposed by their own choice, they make generaliza- 
tions covering the entire field but based upon results 
obtained in one of its subdivisions. 

It will be recalled that their quite proper objections to 
the introspective technique necessitated, in their view, a 
double limitation. In the first place, they decided to 
base their investigations solely upon the observable 
behaviour of human beings ; and in this view we believe 
that all psychologists must concur sooner or later. But 
their second decision, although by no means as explicit, 
was every bit as definite ; and this was that only those 
phenomena which are observable in others were to be 
taken into consideration. We repeat our agreement 
with the behaviorist that introspection (which, as its 
results prove, is as subjective eis any mystic’s revelations) 
cannot qualify as a scientific tool. But we must also 
point out that the essential and specific phenomena of 
consciousness which are present even in their denial, are 
not observable in the bodies of others than oneself, and 
that they lie outside the field of behavioristic investigation 
in accordance with its originally annoimced programme. 
The behaviorist on his own contention is entitled to no 
scientific opinion in the matter. 

For to choose one field and to disregard another, is not 
to put the latter out of existence. Yet, for some so far 
obscure reason, that is just what the behaviorists affect 
to believe. Because they may be able to explain the 
mechanism of the feelings and of the thought-processes 
such as association, rationalization, etc., in terms of 
physical tension and even in the electronic terms of 
physics, they propose to deny that there is any element of 
consciousness involved. But what they have shown is 
plain enough, namely, that in the most minutely ob- 
served behaviour no active conscious factor can be 
detected. 

Thus, despite a magnificent progress, they fall into a 
most unfortunate quandary. They began by protesting 
that the term ‘ mind ’ represented an inferior, mystico- 
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religioiis concept unacceptable to science. And in the 
outcome the difference between their assertion that 
consciousness and sensation are non-existent and the 
Christian Science statement that pain is mortal error, 
becomes microscopic. Even Mrs. Eddy denied only part 
of consciousness. 

For the sane human being (independently of his ability 
to observe the same phenomena in others) conscious- 
ness, including sensation, is a datum of experience far 
less open to doubt than the particular visual impressions 
reaching his eye through any laboratory instrument. 
The denial of consciousness comprises within itself the 
denial of everything else, including the original denial. 

Of course the behaviorist believes as profoundly as the 
rest of mankind in his own existence, and his denial of 
consciousness, either explicitly or by definition, shows 
that for the second time he has become involved in a 
logical absurdity. His first error, we remember, is the 
circular one resulting from material monism, whereby 
he attempts to describe man in terms of the electron- 
proton theory which itself is constructed by man. His 
second mistake is to suppose that, if consciousness does 
not exhibit itself in the behaviour he observes in other 
human beings, consciousness does not exist at all. 

These are defects of behaviorism, but those of classical 
psychology are not less apparent. Indeed, since he has 
uncritically accepted them, they are in part responsible 
for the behaviorist’s own errors. And perhaps the most 
disastrous of them all has been the assumption that 
consciousness and ' mind ’ are identical. For, in fact, 
consciousness has no more to do with ' mind ’ than it has 
with the knee-jerk reflex. 

Almost as bad has been the correlative idea that a non- 
physical ' mind ' is the cause of certeiin organic pheno- 
mena, or, it is sometimes put, ‘ mind ' is the determinant 
of human action. Even such an opponent of behaviorism 
as the GestaU psychologist will explode this ; for the 
' mind ’ is only one part of the human being and the 
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whole man (‘ mind ' plus body) must be the dete rmin ant 
of any one part, such as ‘ mind 

Fuithermore, it seems evident that the behaviorist will 
succeed in demonstrating that ‘ mind ’ is no more than an 
abstract term which really applies to the operation of a 
part of the purely physical organism, whether muscular 
alone or muscular and neural makes no difference. 
And’ even if he fails, there is another means by which 
these activities can be shown to be basically as automatic 
as the operation, let us say, of a printing-press. But, 
so far as concerns this particular matter, there is no 
present reason to assert that one method is better than 
the other, for they both lead to the same conclusion 
through scientifically checkable steps. 

To sununarize our tentative conclusions as to the 
nature of j^ychology, we have decided that for the 
present psychology must remain dualistic in outlook 
in order to accomplish practical work and that it should 
confine itself to the psychological half of the psychological- 
material duahty. As a science, psychology cannot 
continue to be primarily interested in the sensory, cona- 
tive, affective, or cognitive aspects of human behaviour, 
for ^ese are all falling inevitably into the fields of physi- 
ology or neurology. If these traditional boundaries of 
investigation comprise the sum total of psychological 
research, then no neutral monism, impracticable for 
experimental problems, will avail to maintain psychology 
as a separate science. Only if some piorely psychologicjil 
activity remains, the investigation of which psychology 
can claim as its own exclusive territory, can it continue 
to assert its right of peerage with its sister sciences. 

Before we proceed to a discussion of the fundamental 
and primary field of psychology as an independent science, 
we sheill have, however, to examine the very latest 
contribution of psychology to the problem of conscious- 
ness, namely. Dr. Marston's psychonic theory of conscious- 
ness, which is part of his general system of Integrative 
Psychology. 
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In this connection we shall find it interesting as well 
as important to understand the background of psycho- 
logical theory from which the psychonic theory of con- 
sciousness springs. This backgroimd constitutes the 
most recent general survey of the problems and methods 
of modem psychology and is known as the hypothesis 
of the Unit Response. In the system of Unit Response 
psychology we shall discover the culmination of that 
trend which behaviorism has popularized, the founda- 
tion of psychological investigation upon physiological 
fact. 

It would be difficult to over-emphasize the significance 
of this position. During the years since psychology has 
been recognized as an independent science there has 
never really existed a psychological psychology, in the 
sense of a separate science employing its own specialized 
techniques devised in accordance with its own particular 
subject-matter. The technique of introspection, still 
presumed by some to fulfil such a requirement, is in fact 
no more than a speculation regarding the subject’s 
interior experience ; in its essential characteristics it 
does not differ from speculation regarding external 
events, a method employed by philosophy, but never by 
science. And now this former philosophical psychology 
finds itself confronted by a physiological rival. Linking 
arms with a blood-relation instead of with a comparative 
stranger, physiological psychology is rapidly routing the 
philosophical variety for two reasons : first, it is really 
scientific, even if not psychological ; and secondly, there 
is actually a strong contemporary prejudice in favour of 
scientific method. 

Equally as deterministic as behaviorism, and deriving 
its authority even more directly from biology (because 
its biology is both more comprehensive and more exact 
than the behavioristic), the Unit Response system 
represents the most successful attempt of psychology to 
base itself upon physiology. As the name implies, 
the theory is based on the concept of the Unit Response. 
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What is a Unit Response ? Briefly, it is what occurs 
when a human organism is stimulated by environmental 
influences through its sensory apparatus. The behav- 
ioristic push-button view has made popular the notion 
that in the stimulus-reaction situation, it is the stimulus 
that is all-important. There exists an adequate stimulus 
for any human reaction ; it is only necessary, therefore, 
to know what stimulus will effect the desired reaction 
and to apply it, in order that the desired reaction shall 
automatically follow. So little discretion has the human 
being in the matter of its own reaction, that Watson has 
even proposed to produce by conditioning {i.e., by the 
proper external stimulation) musicians, painters, mathe- 
maticians, or men of affairs from any group of healthy 
infants. From this point of view the interior mechanisms 
of the human body are, in principle, capable only of 
responding appropriately to whatever stimuli are pre- 
sented by environment. 

A little closer attention to physiology, however, dis- 
closes that the behavioristic view has been somewhat 
hasty, that in fact it is seriously mistaken. The interior 
mechanisms of the human body are very different indeed 
from what the behaviorist assumes them to be. The 
human machine is by no means an inert arrangement 
supinely awaiting pressure upon its exterior push- 
buttons. 

In the first place, it possesses in its turn a large set 
of interior push-buttons which are operated from inside 
by the machine itself. And what is much more sur- 
prising, it now seems that, physiologically, most if not 
all of the exterior push-buttons (the sense receptor origans) 
are subject to stimulation not only from without but 
also from within. To mention but one example : there 
are efferent (outward-bormd) nerves leading to the retina 
of the eye, which thus is subject to stimulation from 
within the body itself, as well as from external sources. 

Perhaps the most powerful single way in which the 
organism stimulates itself is by means of the constant 
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tonic discharge to its own mxisculature. A continual 
stream of nervous impulses, self-manufactured in the 
motor centres, is carried over the efferent nerves to the 
internal and external muscles all over the body. One of 
the main functions of this tonic discharge is to tone up the 
muscles and keep them capable of resisting gravitational 
pull, atmospheric pressure, and similar external forces, 
but the discharge itself is by no means due to an auto- 
matic reaction to such influences. So far as concerns 
any given organism, this self-acting mechanism is inherited 
and functions even before birth, and if we are to assign 
it its proper origin, that origin proceeds not from environ- 
ment but from heredity. Other inherited mechanisms 
that take part in the constant self-stimulation of the 
organism are those concerned with the maintenance of 
bodily temperature, blood circulation, the digestion of 
food-substances, and so on. 

All these self-stimulating mechanisms present a double 
aspect. In the first place, they consist of a push- 
button reaction system, and this aspect is the only one 
acknowledged or stressed by behaviorism. But they 
also involve spontaneously generated stimuli for these 
push-buttons ; such stimuU may be in the form of 
muscle or tissue tension or they may be in the different 
form of gland secretions or chemicals. And these energies 
obviously constitute automatic, spontaneously manu- 
factured s«f/-stimuli. Though their real significance as 
self-activating devices indep>endent of external, phasic 
influence is ignored by the behaviorists, they have a 
very important bearing upon the response of the human 
organism. 

It becomes evident, in short, that the human organism 
is not the helpless football of surrounding forces. It is 
itself a centre of force, and it is a more powerful and 
active one than any or all of the enviroiunental influences 
that ordinarily play upon it. It, and not they, holds the 
balance of power in determining what its final response 
fthall be. 
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We need not go to the opposite extreme to behaviorism 
and at once conclude that the human organism is the 
“ captain of its soul ”, or anything like it. What actually 
takes place is a continual interaction between the organism 
and its environment ; the environment certainly sets 
definite limits, but within those limitations it is the 
organism that preponderantly determines what the result- 
ing reaction shall be, because it represents both the most 
complex and the most powerful force in the combination. 
Furthermore, it is plain that the organism can change 
a disadvantageous environment or even leave it. The 
Gestalt implication that, by some posterior magic, the 
final reaction between organism and environment deter- 
mines both its constituent parts, may be dismissed at once. 
The railroad train goes where the engine pulls it, for the 
simple reason that the motive power does not reside in 
the train-as-a-whole but in one of its parts, and no 
sophistry about ‘ wholes ’ can alter this fact. 

A Unit Response, then, is primarily a phenomenon of 
integration or combination. We have two factors, a 
dynamic, functioning organism and a set of environmental 
influences exercised upon it. The result, or response, 
is a reconciliation or integration of these two sets of 
forces ; neither fuUy determines what the response shall 
be, but the preponderance of determinancy lies with 
the organism, for the reason that the structures in which 
the integration takes place are in the organism, are 
inherited by it, and are unaffected, as to their structural 
mechanism, by the passing, phasic influences of the ex- 
ternal world. 

It must be understood that the expression. Unit 
Response, is a descriptive term, intended to correct the 
behavioristic concept of the Reflex. Actually there is 
no such thing as a single, simple reflex. At any time 
the nervous energy of the organism is in a given state of 
balance. Some energy from environment , impinging upon 
the organism, causes this nervous balance to readjust 
itself. The readjustment affects some organic parts 
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more than others, but practically the entire integrative 
balance is afiected each time the impingement of energy 
from external sources occurs. This whole readjustment 
is termed, descriptively, a Unit Response, and this whole 
readjustment is, in reality, the only occurrence that takes 
place. 

In theoretical terms the above criticism of the behav- 
ioristic Reflex is substantially the same as that which is 
offered by the school of Gestalt. But the Gestalt position, 
while correct in itself, is based upon untenable grounds ; 
it is founded upon philosophical logic rather than upon 
empirical investigation, and there appears to be con- 
siderable doubt even as to the validity of the logic. 
The only empirical basis for the Gestalt view seems to be 
that there are certain phenomena in the field of per- 
ception which exhibit the major importance of the percept 
as a whole, as against the minor importance of the ports 
composing this whole percept. And of course it does not 
follow at all that what holds for perception must hold 
for the entire functioning of the organism. 

It would appear, however, that the main Gestalt con- 
tention is based upon a philosophic proposition con- 
cerning the nature of ‘ wholes ' as such, a proposition 
which is more than a little dubious. To be sure, there is a 
certain metaphysical relation between the whole and the 
port, but this relation is a far more subtle one than we 
find expressed in Gestalt doctrine and it can by no means 
be summed up in the crude phrase that " the whole 
determines its parts ”. Thus, while the Unit Response 
system agrees with the Gestalt conclusion regarding 
reflexes, it does so for a very different reason from that 
advanced by the GestaUist. 

Returning now to the reflexes, while it is true that there 
are none in the body, there is such a thing as reflex arc 
conduction. Reflex arc conduction is an expression 
referring to the way in which the central nervous S5rstem 
of the human body functions ; but what it refers to is a 
mode of functioning, not a series of structures. By a 
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process of abstraction from the actual fact of reflex arc 
conduction, the behaviorists have achieved the abstract 
concept of a series of simple reflex structures which, in 
fact, do not exist at all. Our recognition of their failure 
to exist is not due to the Gestalt belief that they ought 
not to exist, but to the circumstance that they are found 
in fact not to exist. 

The ' reflex ’ concept implies that the ultimate bodily 
reaction is structurally predetermined just as the knee- 
jerk is : and this is not only misleading but is also empiri- 
cally false. Even the knee-jerk varies according to what 
is happening in the brain and other parts of the central 
nervous system. But because it is an outlying part of 
the total Unit Response, the behaviorist can ignore the 
“ hidden machineiy ” that is interposed between the 
reception of the stimulus and the eventual bodily reaction 
and, in the case of the knee-jerk, stiU predict the result 
with relative confidence. 

But when we come to mental and emotional reactions, 
they depend entirely upon the " hidden machinery ”. 
Says Dr. Marston, “ The behaviorist falsely suggests, by 
the concept ‘ reflex ’, that the hidden machinery in the 
brain centres need not be bothered with by the psycholo- 
gist. Only the final bodily behaviour need be observed 
and tabulated — and called a ‘ reflex This is a terrible 
mistake, misleading psychology into an absolute blind 
alley, because no amount of tabulations of environmental 
stimuli and ultimately occurring bodily reactions will 
ever show any causal regularity or causal law in the more 
comphcated reactions. The superficial coincidence of 
stimlus and the grosser aspects of response, in the simpler 
responses like the knee-jerk, has deceived the simple- 
minded behaviorist into dropping out all investigation of 
the hidden machinery in the more complex portions of 
the Unit Response.” 

The Unit Response system, in illustration of the impor- 
tance of the hidden machinery, uses the analogy of the 
Automat restaurant. " If you go into the Automat, and 
* In a letter to the author. 
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put two nickels in the slot marked 'rice pudding’, 
nothing happens for quite a while, as far as you can 
observe. Perhaps you begin to think that you have 
lost your money. At last, however, you see the whole 
food carrier, inside the glass window, begin to turn. 
Then it turns back, and you notice, suddenly, that the 
door is open, and your rice pudding is forthwith presented 
to you. The fin^, observable response of the Automat 
machinery was the eventual appearance of the rice 
pudding. What went on between the moment when you 
dropped your nickels in the slot and the final reaction 
of the machine, you have no means of knowing, unless you 
are a specialist in Automat machinery.” ^ 

Nevertheless, it is plain that these unknown oper- 
ations are the most important parts of the entire process ; 
they make all the difierence between the final appearance 
of a rice pudding or of a ham sandwich. In any case the 
stimulus is the same, the insertion of a coin in a slot. 
The final reaction is also the same, the opening of the glass 
door, exposing the contents of the food receptacle. But 
what is obtained varies and the variation depends upon 
the operations of the invisible machinery that responds to 
all these s imilar stimuli. 

It is the same with human beings. " Unit Responses 
. . . may be compared to the end-results of a mass of 
machinery, the internal workings of which are hidden 
from view by a heavy casing, the body.” * The internal 
workings are very important and in large part account 
for the final product, which is overt or implicit behaviour. 
The behaviorist, in tabulating only the initial stimulus 
and the final reaction, leaves all these internal operations 
out of accoimt, whereas the Unit Response system, while 
not failing to give due weight to the first and last elements 
of the whole process, puts the greatest emphasis upon 
the interior functions which, in fact, are largely deter- 

» Integraiivt Psychology, Marrton, King ft lHanton, International 
Litnnry of Paychology, 1931, p. 63. 

* Ibid., p. 63. 
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minative of the whole response. This is the main reason 
for the contention that the Unit Response system, with 
regard to ph5reiology, is both more comprehensive and 
more correct than behaviorism. 

In following these details of criticism and counter- 
criticism we should be careful not to lose sight of the 
main principles under discussion. At the present point 
the first general principle may be summed up as follows : 
the behaviom: of human beings consists of Unit Responses, 
i.e., of readjustments of the whole organism to phasic 
stimulation ; and these Unit Responses may be described 
as the integrative results flowing from the combination of 
two sets of forces, those outside the organism (originating 
from environment) and the more powerful, internal forces 
(originating spontaneously within the organism itself). 

The human organism, however, is complicated and a 
Unit Response is divided into parts. The whole response 
is taken as a unit, not because it is indivisible or 
because none of its constituents are more influential than 
others in determining what the entire unit shall be. 
It is almost as arbitrary to take a single response as a 
unit, as it would be to take one of its elements, for no 
single response ever actually exists alone. While the 
end-elements of one response are occurring, the initial 
elements of another are present, and the intermediate 
elements of stiU others. Let us see what these various 
elements are. 

It will be necessary in detailing the part-reactions that 
go to make up a Unit Response to employ certain tech- 
nical terms. They are as follows : 

A ' receptor ’ is a sensory end-organ ; a specialized 
structure of the body, so developed as to react selectively 
to a particular kind of stimulation, for example, heat 
vibrations, light ‘ waves ', or mechanical pressure. 

An ‘ afferent nerve ' is composed of nemonic cells, 
and leads from the receptor to the brain centres either 
within the spinal cord or within the head brain. 

A ‘ brain centre ’ is a group of nerve cells within the 
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brain. There are three main kinds of such centres : the 
sensory centres, where the impulses from the receptors 
are first received ; the correlation centres, where the 
impulses are next switched about and combined ; and 
the motor centres, whence the impulses finally issue over 
the motor nerves. 

A ‘ synapse ’ is a place where the adjacent nerve cells 
are not in their usual continuity, but are separated from 
each other by their own outside coverings or membranes. 

A ' psychon ' is that part of a S5mapse which is energized 
whenever an impulse passes across the synapse from one 
adjacent cell to the next. 

A ‘ connector nerve ’ leads from one set of brain 
centres to another. 

An ' efferent nerve ’ is a motor nerve leading from the 
motor centres to the effectors. 

An ‘ effector ’ is a gland or muscle activated by impulses 
carried over the efferent nerves. 

We may now list the part-reactions that together com- 
pose a single, complete Unit Response. There are no 
fewer than eleven of them : 

" (i) bodily tissues react, mechanically or chemically, to 
an external stimulus ; 

(2) the appropriate receptors within these tissues, 
react ; 

(3) the efferent nerve cells, leading inward from the 
receptors, react ; 

(4) the psychons within the sensory centres to which 
these nerves lead, are activated ; 

(5) connector nerve cells leading from the sensory to the 
correlation centres, react ; 

(6) psychons in the correlation centres to which the 
connector cells lead, are activated ; 

(7) connector nerve cells, leading away from the 
correlation centres to the motor centres, react ; 

(8) psychons in the motor centres are activated ; 

(9) efferent nerve cells, outward boxmd from the motor 
centres, react ; 
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(10) effector organs (glands and muscles) react ; 

(11) bodily parts or tissues connected with the effectors, 
react.” ^ 

This whole process, from the first part-reaction of 
stimulation to the final part-reaction of the effector, is 
arbitrarily taken as a unit by Integrative Psychology 
for the reason that it is convenient to investigate and 
describe human behaviour in terms of such units ; they 
compose the single events into which human behaviour 
is most usefully analysable. 

The key to understanding the Unit Response is the 
concept of integration. We must remember that the 
organism, when stimulated from outside, is not dead, or 
even inert. It is a going concern, already functioning 
at its customary rate, and any impulses originating from 
the outside must, if they are to have any effect at all, be 
received into the operating machine and there combined 
with those activities already proceeding in it. Of the 
latter there are two classes, those combinations or inte- 
grations resulting from previous external stimulation 
and, further, the constant impulses of the organism’s own 
self-stimulation. 

Since integration does not take place all along the line 
of the part-reactions that make up the Unit Response, 
but only at certain specific points, it is plain that these 
points must be crucial in deciding the response. As set 
by the structure of the human nervous system, it is only 
where the nerve cells terminate at a S3mapse that different 
impulses or groups of impulses can be mutually combined. 
Although in the case of a complexly developed receptor 
like the eye there are synapses just behind the retina, 
the gener^ rule is that s5mapses are found only in the 
central nervous system, the spinal cord and head 
brain. 

Thus in the sensory centres the entering impulses from 
the receptors all over the body are sorted out and inte- 
grated with the other impulses already present in these 

* InUgraHv* Psychology, p. 316. 
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centres when they arrive. They are then combined 
into percepts (images of objects) and, having now reached 
the correlation centres, enter upon an extremely com- 
plicated series of integrative combinations underl}dng 
concepts, abstractions, and so on. The results of the 
last process, reaching the motor centres in impulse 
groups, must here once more be combined with impulses 
already present. 

All the rest of the Unit Response is mere automatic 
transmission, but at these three mentioned places the 
characteristics of the response are decided. In the 
sensory centres is determined how much of the incoming 
stimulation will be allowed to affect the response at all, 
for it is quite possible, and frequently happens, that the 
entering impulses are completely damped, or ‘ inhibited 
at the S5mapses. In the correlation centres the already 
selected sensory integrations are further selected and 
combined with the impulse groups there present, and it is 
decided what modifications of the current situation shall 
take place. And in the motor centres is determined, 
by a further process of selective integration, just how 
much of the response shall appear in overt behaviour. 

Now we may be said to have completed an outline 
of the first and main principle introduced by the Unit 
Response system. To our previous summary of the 
Unit Response as an integrative phenomenon occurring 
between environmental forces and the more powerful 
organic forces of the individual, we may now add that 
the crux of this phenomenon is to be found in the S5maptic 
processes within the organism, for there the threefold 
response is actually determined. 

It can hardly be doubted that the Unit Response view 
has effected an advance in psychological theory. It has 
disclosed the behavioristic over-exaggeration of the 
stimulus and the artificiality of those strings of purely 
conceptual reflexes which could never have been investi- 
gated in detail because they do not exist. At the same 
time it has corrected the exaggerated Gestalt view con- 
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ceming the metaphysical importance of the whole, by 
showing that the whole response (or readjustment of the 
whole lx)dy) is indeed the only thing that occurs, but that 
in addition, within this whole response, there are really 
three part-reactions that are primarily determinative. 
On the positive side it has resolutely faced the fact of the 
great complexity of the human organism ; but it has 
presented an outlined pattern of that complexity which 
shows it to be governed by the laws of integration, and 
furnishes much guidance for more detailed investigation. 
If psychology fails to follow up the clues for future work 
contained in this fresh and, from the physiological stand- 
point, truer outlook, it will fail to take advantage of a 
major opportunity. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE PSYCHONIC THEORY OF CONSCIOUSNESS 

If human behaviour is composed of Unit Responses and 
if, in the preceding section, without any reference at all 
to consciousness, we have briefly described what such a 
response is and how it is determined, can we say with the 
behaviorist that there is no need to postulate the entrance 
of any conscious factor in the process beginning with 
stimulus and ending with final reaction ? If we had 
never heard of consciousness, we might answer that 
certainly there would be no need to postulate it. But 
consciousness is not quite in that position ; it is a fact given 
and an inseparable part of the problem to be solved. 

To dismiss a prime element of a set problem on the 
ground that what we have failed to explain is an unneces- 
sary postulate — since we have explained everything else 
— is like solving an equation by dropping one of its 
most significant terms. In the present instance that 
term cannot become zero unless the equation itself 
reduces to zero eqiuils zero. Since Unit Responses are 
accompanied by consciousness as a fact, not as a postulate, 
it becomes in the highest degree necessary to account, 
not for this postulate, but for this fact. 

It may be something of a shock for the lay reader to 
discover that so obvious a situation stands in need of 
amplification. But should the reader chance to be a 
professional psychologist, we may suspect that he will 
view the foregoing paragraph with some degree of doubt. 
The trouble seems to be largely this ; that whenever any 
question of accounting for consciousness has arisen in the 
past, the answer has always been that introspection must 
be employed. And, because many leading psychologists 
66 
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have now been persuaded that the introspective technique 
is untrustworthy, a great deal of the current objection 
to researches upon the nature of consciousness is directed 
rather against introspection than against conscioiisness 
itself. Few appear to have guessed that any other 
approach than the introspective is possible, although in 
truth two quite different methods of investigation are 
open. One of these methods we must now discuss. 

Integrative Psychology is an objective science and as 
such must outlaw the subjectivity of introspection. In 
fact, we find it said in this system that “ not only is it 
(introspection) theoretically a prejudiced and unscientific 
technique, but its results, embodied in thousands of pages 
of psychological literature, prove it, in our opinion, to 
be as self<ontradictory and imreliable as it is charged 
with being An objective science demands an objec- 
tive method, but just exactly what is meant by an 
" objective science ” ? As regards psychology the cur- 
rent meaning seems to be as follows : it signifies that 
any proposed investigation shall be conducted from a 
standpoint exterior to the subject investigated. This 
seems to require that the psychological investigation of the 
human being or organism shall be made by a porson 
other than the one investigated, preferably by a trained 
p)sycholcgist who can be trusted to pursue his inquiries 
with impMirtiality, without hop)es or fears or any axe to 
grind in the matter of discoveries. He can also make his 
investigations without fear of altering in the process 
what he is investigating, — a thing, it is alleged, which 
the subject cannot do for himself. 

From such a pxjint of view, where are we to find in the 
human organism something tangible (for this typie of 
psychology deals only with tangibles) correspxjnding to 
the subjectively recognized phenomena of conscious- 
ness ? Several answers are already in the field.* 

^ Iniegraiivg Psychology, p. 301. 

■ See article cn " Consdoomess, Physiology of," W. M. Marstoo, 
Eneyclopmiia Brilannica, 14th edition. 
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First, there is the ph 3 ^ologists’ brain cell theory. 
These scientists, at any rate, seem to entertain no doubt 
of the actuality of consciousness. They assert that 
consciousness is closely connected with the human 
organism, and the question is where this connection is 
made. Their theory is that certain specialized cells 
exist in the brain and that consciousness results from 
the stimulation of these cells by the interior activities of 
the organism. Whether such a result follows from a 
connection thus made between the material realm in 
which the cells reside and an immaterial or ' spiritual ' 
realm of consciousness, or whether the activation of the 
cells itself constitutes consciousness, remains a moot point 
among physiologists ; their different opinions probably 
reflect no more than their personal vitalistic or mechan- 
istic prejudices. In any event the theory suffers from a 
somewhat serious handicap — none of these hypothetical 
cells has ever been discovered. Thus the theory remains 
a mere speculation. 

A more elusive doctrine is held by some neurologists, 
with whom certain psychologists join. This is the theory 
that consciousness is a phenomenon of the transmission 
of the nervous impulse over the nerve trunks of the body. 
Consciousness is here supposed to consist of a kind of 
electrical ama surrounding the nerve during the period 
of its activation. The hypothesis perhaps sprang from 
the fact that the propagation of the nervous impulse 
along the nerve pathways of the body is in the form of 
an electro-chemical disturbance of high speed and subtle 
nature — that is to say, the sort of organic reaction in 
which consciousness might be expected, since conscious- 
ness obviously could not be equated with the grosser 
forms of physical reaction. 

But this hypothesis also encounters grave diflSculties, 
among which are the following : 

(а) that the same nerve trunks are used for several different 

purposes, e.g., pain, cold, etc. ; 

(б) that different neurons (nerve cells) must be involved in 
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processes which yield the same elements in consciousness, 
e.g., a centrally and a peripherally aroused sensation of 
red, as in the image of the colour and in its direct per- 
ception, cannot involve the same neural pathway ; 

(c) that the phenomena of conduction that correspond to those 

of consciousness, such as after-discharge, temporal sum- 
mation, threshold Vciriability, and so on, are not neuronic, 
but synaptic ; 

(d) that what corresponds to the continuity of consciousness 

takes place not in the neurons, but at the synapses ; 

(e) that only on the James-Lange theory of emotions as 

visceral sensations could this hypothesis account for 
emotional consciousness. But Sherrington’s trans-sec- 
tion of the vaso-motor nerves in the dog,^ Goltz’ work 
on emotional patterns,* and Cannon’s investigations of 
bodily and visceral changes during emotional states,* to 
mention but a few such evidences, have shown conclu- 
sively that emotions cannot be either visceral sensations 
or the sums of such sensations. 

When we add to all this that here again we have only 
another theory for which no proofs can be advanced, it 
becomes evident that this neurological hypothesis must 
be abandoned as merely another interesting speculation. 

From the failure of the preceding doctrines it does 
not follow that we must abandon our search for some 
descriptive account of consciousness. The system of 
Integrative Psychology offers us the psychonic theory. 
But before entering upon this, let us define the object of 
the search a little more clearly. 

Looking for consciousness Avithin the organism, just 
what is it that we expect to find ? A soul ? A region of 
‘ experience ’ ? An indwelling motive power, or an inner 
dynamic force ? What ? 

It is a virtue of " objective science ” that it brushes 

» '* Experiments on the Value of Vascular and Visceral Factors for 
the Genesis of Emotion", C. S. Sherrington, Proc. Roy. Soc. 1900, 
LXVI, 390. 

* ’’ Der Hnnd ohne Grosshim ", F. Goltz, Arch, far d. gesam. Physiol., 
1892, LI, 570. 

• Bodily Changes in Pain, Hunger, Fear and Rage, W. B. Cannon, 
1920, N.y. 
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aside all such vague nebulosities. Before setting about 
the solution of a problem, it insists that the problem be 
stated in definitely understandable terms. This may be 
irksome, but for our purpose an insistence upon con- 
creteness constitutes no mean advantage. We do not 
wish to be deceived by our own thoughts. 

How, then, in definite terms, can the consciousness we 
are seeking, be characterized? In company with the 
neurologist, the psychonist sets out to discover within 
the organism some highly complex or intense form of 
energy that may be associated with conscious pheno- 
mena, perhaps a force of higher vibration-rate than forces 
connected with less complex kinds of organic activity 
than conscious ones. Mechanical, chemical, and the 
electrical energies of the ner/ous impulse are all involved 
in activities of an unconscious sort, and this circumstance 
itself raises doubt whether any of them can underlie 
consciousness. But if some further, more complex kind of 
force were to be discovered in the functioning organism, 
it would not be unreasonable to suppose that such a force 
had possibly to do with consciousness. 

Moreover, it appears quite possible to characterize what 
we mean by consciousness in certain definite ways. From 
the standpoint of subjective experience, from which we 
must start (since this is part of our set problem), we can 
all agree that the greater the consciousness of a given 
experience : 

(1) the greater the slowing-np of reflex action ; 

(2) the greater the after-discharge or hang-over ; 

(3) the greater the difletence between the rh3rthm of the 

stimolos and the rhythm of the response ; 

(4) the greater the amount of temporal summation ; 

(5} the greater the amount of fatigue ; 

(6) the smaller the correspondence between the intensity of 

the stimulus and the intensity of the response ; 

(7) the greater the ease of inhibition ; 

(8) the greater the ease of interference or interruption ; 

(9) the greater the ease of interference by drugs ; 

(10) the greater the degree of variability of the response. 
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For the verification of the above principles no intro- 
spection is necessary ; anyone’s experience, consulted 
by the ordinary processes of memory, will confirm their 
tnith. Is it not plain that the finger and arm reflexes 
made use of in piano playing proceed more slowly and 
haltingly when one is playing a new piece, that is to say, 
when more conscious attention is involved ? Do we not 
feel more fatigued after an attempt to master the Rela- 
tivity Theory than after reading the morning paper ? 
Similarly, we know that a series of noises, entirely insufifl- 
cient to interrupt an habitual occupation, will render it 
impossible to continue a highly conscious one ; and in 
Uke manner, if the reader cares to consider the above 
points one by one, he will find that his experience confirms 
them. 

There is a great deal of more careful evidence for them 
throughout the pages of psychological literature. We 
can cite only a few typical instances of it. 

Thus Dolley found, in reaction time experiments, that 
his reaction time was longer when his attention was 
directed to the response (movement), for he had been 
in the habit of directing his attention to the stimulus. 
Also the reaction time was foimd to be shorter when the 
movement was made with the hand to which the stimulus 
(shock) was applied, because " a person will without 
reflection withdraw his hand when it touches a hot 
surface This shows that the less consciousness the 
shorter the reaction time, and the more consciousness 
the greater the slowing-up of the response. 

C. G. Jung, in investigating word association, found 
that certain stimulus-words provoked delayed reaction 
and that 85 per cent of these words were emotional.* 
That is, the greater the (emotional) consciousness, the 
greater the slowing-up of reflex action. 

* On RtaeHm Timts and the Valocity of tka Ntrvous Impulse, J. McK. 
Cattell and C. S. Dolley, Nat. Acad. Sciences, p. 410. 

* Studies in Word Association, C. G. Jung, N.Y., 1919, p. 265. 
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Similar evidence could be cited for all the ten listed 
characteristics. But it may be objected that all this is 
merely subjective evidence and that our "objective 
science ” cannot base itself upon these considerations. 
Such a view, however, would seem a trifle imfair. So 
far we are concerned not with the conclusion of the 
search, but the beginning ; and all that has been done 
is to reduce what is to be sought for, from the indefinite 
to the concrete. The listed characteristics offer a des- 
criptive definition of consciousness in significant terms. 
Insofar as we mean by consciousness an3rthing definite 
enough to serve as the basis of an objectively scientific 
investigation, it is maintained that the collected points 
sum it up. They are, of course, subjective. But it is 
foolish to deny that our experience sets our problems ; 
if not, what does set them ? And in our present terms 
‘ experience ’ and ' subjectivity ' are synonymous. The 
scientific approach, however, is the attempt, not to set the 
problems, but to solve the problems objectively. 

With the set problem thus carefully defined, it becomes 
a question of discovering something within the human 
organism corresponding to our definitely characterized 
consciousness. " If, then, it proves possible to isolate a 
distinctive . . . structure, capable of imdergoing modifica- 
tions corresponding in time and place with all ‘ con- 
scious ’ elements noted, it seems logical at least that the 
totality of behaviour of such . . . structure is ’ con- 

In seeking such a structure within the organism, some 
guidance may be gciined from the nerve trunk conduction 
theory of the neurologists, or more precisely, from certain 
of the objections to which that theory is liable. The fact 
is that the phenomena of consciousness seem more 
comparable to those of reflex arc conduction than to 
those of the simple transmission of the nervous impulse. 
We may ask then what is the neurological difference 

* " The Psychonic Theory of Consciousness ", W. M, Manton, J. 
Abnor. &■ Soc. Psych., Vol. 21, No. 2, July 1926, p. 165. 
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between these two kinds of conduction ; and we find that 
the difference consists in the presence, witliin the reflex 
arc, of various s37napses, which are absent from the nerve 
trunks themselves. According to neurology, these synapses 
introduce into the principles of nerve-impulse conduction 
certain modifications, and these modifications are listed 
by Sherrington, a neurological authority, as follows 

(1) latent period ; 

(2) aiter-discharge ; 

(3) loss of correspondence between rh3rtlini of stimulus and 

rhythm of response ; 

(4) temporal summation ; 

{5) fatiguability ; 

(6) interference with grading of intensity ; 

(7) inhibition ; 

(8) variability of threshold value of the stimulus ; 

(9) susceptibility to drugs ; 

(10) mutual facilitation and conflict of impulses. 

But here we have a really startling resemblance, point 
for point, to the descriptive definition of consciousness, 
outlined above. The nerve trunk never fatigues ; fatigue 
is a synaptic phenomenon. Temporal summation is the 
successive addition of similar sub-threshold effects until, 
as a result of such addition, the threshold is crossed 
and a definite response obtained. Conscious phenomena 
also exhibit temporal summation, as for example, when 
constant reiteration (in modem advertising) finally 
brings about a conscious persuasion for which no other 
cause exists than the continual repetition. 

After-discharge seems to be an effect at the synapse 
much like that of temporal summation, inasmuch as bits 
of energy seem to be collected at the synapse and there- 
after dikdiarged in particular amounts. On the con- 
scious side, we have the phenomenon of after-discharge 
as a sort of continuing reverberation or echoing of a 
highly conscious experience after that experience has 
ceased ; in other words, highly conscious experiences are 

^ The Iniegfaiive Action of the Nervous System, C. S. Sherrington, 
1920, p. 14. 
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not only more memorable but are more insistent in 
forcing their memories upon om: attention, than less 

Differences of intensity of stimulus can be transmitted 
through the nervous S5retem only by means either of the 
nerve fibres involved in the transmission or by means of 
the rh5dhm of transmission. Thus the more s3mapses 
in the pathway, the more interference with the trans- 
mission of intensities and the greater the difference be- 
tween the intensity of the stimulus and the intensity 
of the response, just as in the phenomena of consciousness. 

To sum up the present psychonic argument, 

if we may let A equal consciousness, 

B equal the descriptive definiticm of con- 

C equal synaptic function, 

D equal the descriptive definition of synaptic 
ftmction ; 

then B may be substituted for A, 

and D may be sut»tituted for C ; 

but B equals D, 

and since A equals B 

and C equals D, 

therefore A equals C. 

Thus consciousness equals synaptic function. 

We may next ask what kind of energy is manifested 
at these places, the sjmapses, where consciousness occurs. 
As this question is close to the heart of the whole position, 
we shall have to examine it with some attention. We 
must inquire into the structure and physical operation 
of the synapse. 

Says Sherrington, " It is generally admitted that (at the 
synapse) there is not actual confluence of the two (nerve) 
cells together, but that a surface separates them, and a 
surface of separation is physically a membrane.” ^ 

Says Herrick, another neurologist, “ In most groups of 
animals above the coelenterates the cells of which the 
nervous system is composed (or some of them) are related 

^ Th* InUgraiiv$ Actkm of tko Ntrvout SysUm, p. i6. 
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to each other quite difierently from those seen in the 
network of protoplasmic str^ds which compose the 
nerve net . . . there is a membrane separating the 
neurons . . . the presence of such a barrier at the 
S3maptic jimction does not imply that the neurons are 
not in protoplasmic continuity, for the separating mem- 
brane itself is living substance. What it does indicate is 
that there is a change in the physico-chemical nature of 
the conducting substance at the synaptic barrier. Lang- 
ley has termed this barrier Juncturd tissue and of its 
great physiological importance there can be no doubt.” ^ 
In the words of Dr. Marston, the originator of the 
psychonic theory, "Similarly, as we have seen, there 
can be no doubt of the psychological importance of this 
junctional tissue. I submit the suggestion that the 
totality of changes occiming upon this surface of separ- 
ation between any two neurons, whenever the junctional 
membrane is continuously energized, from the emissive 
pole of one adjacent cell to the receptive pole of the 
next, intrinsically constitutes consciousness.” • 

From this point of view consciousness is a form of 
energy or force ; and is specifically that kind of energy 
that is manifested at the separating surfaces of the 
synapse when the nervous impulse passes across it dur- 
ing the passage of the impulse from one cell to the next. 
The psychonic theory takes its name from the fact that 
a part of the synapse, namely, either the glious inter- 
cellular substance or the two adjacent cell membranes, 
when in this state of energization, is called by Dr. Marston 
a ‘ psychon '. According to him, the principal function 
of the psychon is consciousness.® 

Although, as we have seen, there is entire agreement 
as to the function of the synapse in nerve-impulse con- 
duction, it must be noted that there is no such unanimity 

* Tk$ Nturological Foundation of Animal Behavior, C. J. Herrick, 
1924. pp. 104, 114, 1 15. 

• " The Fs}rchonic Theory of Consciousness ”, W. M. Marston, J. 
Abnor. Soe. Peyeh., July. 1926, Vol. 21. No. 2, p. 165. 

*Ibid., p. r66. 
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as to its physical operation. We have already quoted 
Sherrington's opinion that the synapse is ph5^ically a 
membrane. Among neurologists this view is endorsed 
by Bartelmez, who has studied the Mauthner’s cells 
under the microscope by means of staining. He reported 
that the knob-like endings of the axone fibres of the 
eighth nerve were in contact with the surface of the 
adjacent cell. He saw a distinct membrane over the root 
fibres, and when the lateral dendrite was cut squarely, a 
smaller membrane could be distinguished around it. He 
also found that the two synaptic membranes had to be 
energized before conduction could continue through the 
recipient neurone.^ 

Cta the other hand, Marui, who used different fixing 
and staining solutions, was able to trace tiny connective 
fibres emerging through the outer membrane of the club 
endings and in contact, at least, with the adjacent 
neurone.* Bartelmez later criticized this finding on the 
ground that Marui had used formol in his solutions and 
that this substance was responsible for the appearance 
of the minute fibres, which were, therefore, arte-facts.* 
(That is, they were not native parts of the cell itself.) 

Sherrington bases his s)maptic theory upon Bartelmez’ 
view,* but Forbes, another investigator, takes Marui 's 
view. His theory suggests that the S5maptic phenomena 
are due to the fact that at the synapses the nerve-impulse 
is compelled to communicate its energy through inter- 
cellular fibres of much smaller dimensions than the 
nerve trunk fibres,* 

» " Manttuner’s Cell and the Nucleus Motorins Tegmenti G. W. 
Bartelmez, Jour. Comp. Neur., 1915, Vol. 25, pp. 87-128. 

* " Studies from Neur. Lab.", Henry Phipps Psychiatric Clinic, Johns 
Hopkins Hospital ; K. Marui, J. Comp. Neur., 1918, Vol. 30, pp. 127-58. 

* •' The Morphology of the Synapse in Vertebrates ", G. W. Bartelmez, 
Arch. Neur. and Psychiatry, Vol. 4, pp. 122-6. 

* “ Remarks on Some Aspects of Reflex Inhibition", C. S. Sherring- 
ton, Proc. Roy. Soc., Vol. XCVII, 1925, 519. 

* " The Interpretation of Spinal Reflexes in Terms of Present Know- 
ledge of Nerve Conduction ", A, Forbes, Physiol. Rev., Vol. a, No. 3, 
fnly 1922, pp. 361^14. 
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These investigations have been noted in order to 
indicate that the proponents of the psychonic theory 
are not unaware of the present difEerences of opinion 
regarding the physical structure of the synapse. Never- 
theless, these differences cannot be held to weaken the 
psychonic theory itself. As Dr. Marston remarks, “ The 
exact structural description of the connective synaptic 
tissue must, it would seem, be left in some doubt at 
present. I believe that it will make little difference to 
the theory of consciousness herein proposed (the psychonic 
theory) whether the junctional tissue be thought of as a 
pair of sheet electrodes formed from the siirface mem- 
branes of the adjacent fibres, or whether the jimctional 
tissue may eventually be described by comparison with the 
timgsten filaments of electric lamps, ^^^ichever obser- 
vation may turn out to be most accurate, the evidence 
for placing consciousness at the synapse remains un- 
changed.” ^ 

These two theories may make some difference, however, 
in the way in which we must think of the energy mani- 
fested at the synapse during the passage of the impulse. 
Let us suppose, in the first place, that the impulse jumps 
from one cell to the next across the intervening double 
layer of cell membranes ; this will be the sheet electrode 
theory. 

To take a greatly simplified analogy of this case, we may 
think of the nerve trunks of confluent cells on both sides 
of the synapse as copper wires over which an electric 
current (the nerve-impulse) is conducted. We may 
think of the synapse, where the two cell membranes inter- 
vene, as represented by a sheet electrode of some metal 
lower in the electro-motive series than copper and thus 
possessing to a lower degree the property of electric 
conductivity ; the copper wires terminate on opposite 
sides of this electrode. Thus the electrode constitutes a 
sort of barrier, and in order that a current may pass from 

> Emotions of Normal People, W. M. Maiston, International Library 
of Pgychology, 1928, p. 51. 
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one wire to the other a higher degree of electrical force 
must be present than suffices for the passage along either 
wire. When this is not already a property of the current 
or impulse, it may be obtained by a sort of banking-up 
of the energy-pressure against the electrodic or S5maptic 
barrier. And accordingly, when the current or impulse 
does eventually pass the barrier, a higher or more intense 
degree of energy will be manifested than takes place within 
the wires or nerve trunks. 

On the alternative theory that extremely minute fibres 
form the actual connection between the adjacent synaptic 
cells, that is, on the tungsten filament theory, we are 
dealing at the synapse with a conductor certainly of 
much smaller dimensions than, and possibly of different 
physical characteristics from, those which form the rest 
of the circuit. It will, therefore, be as if the same amount 
of water per second were forced through a narrow pipe 
as had previously been carried through a much larger one. 
Just as novel phenomena occur at the timgsten filament, 
the resistance causing incandescence that in turn gives 
off hght, so at the synapse the increased resistance offered 
by the much smaller conductor will occasion a quite 
different set of physical phenomena from those occurring 
over the nerve tnmks. And these phenomena will be 
based upon the manifestation at that point of a higher or 
more intense degree of energy. 

In respect of the character of the physical energy 
involved, the two theories turn out to possess much 
the same general imphcations. This is because the funda- 
mental modification introduced by the presence either of 
an electrode or of a small filament consists in an increased 
resistance to the passage of the current. Thus the 
ph5rsical energy manifested at either of these mechan- 
isms will be more intense than elsewhere. 

It will be remembered that the psychon is that part 
of the s}mapse that is energized during the passage of the 
impulse. ^ either the psychon will be that portion of 
the double layer, composed of the adjacent cell mem- 
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branes, through which the impulse immediately passes, 
or it will be the small fibres through which the impulse 
crosses over between the adjacent cells at the synapse. 
In both cases, as we have seen, the energy there mani- 
fested will have the same general characteristic ; it will 
be of a higher or more intense degree than in the nerve 
trunk, since this is necessary in order that it cross over at 
all. Such energy is given the special name of psychonic 
energy, and it is said that "psychonic energy is con- 
sciousness 

But this psychonic energy must not be thought of 
as a simple uniform type of energy, similar to that of 
the ordinary electric current. On the contrary, psychonic 
energy is of a very complex kind and its manifestations 
are of a correspondingly varied nature. It is a physical 
energy and the reasons for its complex character are, of 
course, purely physical also. One such reason is the fact 
that the cells composing the sensory, correlation and 
motor centres in the human organism differ from each 
other physiologically and these characteristic differences 
are reflected in the s5niapses formed between these classes 
of cells, respectively. Tbus sensory, correlation and motor 
psychonic energies, while still within the general psychonic 
t}^, will actually differ from each other as physical 
forces. From the side of subjective experience, these 
differences will appear qualitatively as sensory con- 
sciousness or sensation, correlative consciousness or 
thought, and motor consciousness or motation (affective 
tone and emotion). Of course, we must not confuse 
motor consciousness with kinsesthetic sensations result- 
ing from contractions of the muscles and movements of 
the body ; feelings and emotions are the psychonic energy 
arising at the psychons of the motor centres in the head 
brain, long before the resulting impulses are carried 
out over the efferent nerves to effect muscular move- 
ments. 

* " Motor Conacionsneas u a Basis for Emotion ", W. M. Marston, 
/. Abnor. 6- Soc. Psych., Vol. XXII, No. 2, July-Sept. 1927, p. 144. 
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Another reason for the heightened complexity of 
psychonic energy is the fact that at the synapse various 
nerve impulses or groups of impulses are combined with 
each other and form mutually facilitating or inhibitory 
integrations. In fact, all the ten effects of synaptic 
conduction, previously listed, take place at the psychon 
and we must suppose that these fundamental effects are 
represented by the actual constitution of the psychonic 
energy there manifested. 

It is perfectly plain that the combination or integration 
of two nervous impulses as they cross the psychon 
is in itself the psychonic energy thus arising. Subjec- 
tively these complexities are experienced as qualitative 
differences between sensations, e.g., taste and colour, 
between cognitive elements, e.g., concepts and abstrac- 
tions, and between emotions, e.g., appetitive-type and love- 
type emotions. The relations which the elemenis in an 
integration bear to each other, of greater or lesser, 
alliance or opposition, account for further subjectively 
qualitative differences, as for example, between red and 
blue, or between anger and pity. Without going into 
any lengthier discussion of this theory, we may well 
conclude that the complexity of conscious experience is 
fully mirrored by the complexity which we must neces- 
sarily attribute to psychonic energy. 

It is now evident where consciousness, defined as 
psychonic energy, enters the Unit Response and how 
important a part it plays therein. At the psychons of 
the sensory, correlation, and motor centres the character- 
istics of the response, both functional and physical, are 
determined, and the integrations which are the deter- 
minants, are also the psychonic energies arising at these 
psychons ; those energies, in turn, are consciousness. 
Consciousness, as thus defined, detennines human re- 
sponses ; not from outside but from inside, because 
consciousness is itself at the very heart of the response. 
Nor is this type of determination to be wondered at, 
since psychonic energy is the most intense, the most 
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complex, and the most powerful force taking part in 
that interplay of environmental and organic forces that 
constitutes the response. 

To summarize briefly, the phenomena of conscious- 
ness and those of synaptic function in the conduction of 
the nerve-impulse correspond, point for point, in their 
most prominent characteristics. It is at the sjmapses 
that the nature of each Unit Response is determined 
and here also, due to the attributes of the S 5 mapse, a 
more intense form of energy appears than elsewhere in 
the hmnan organism. Since their respective character- 
istics are identical, it would seem that the nature of 
psychonic energy corresponds to that of consciousness, 
and thus that psychonic energy is consciousness. 

Before passing on, we may usefully recall the more 
important modifications of psychological theory neces- 
sitated by the Integrative theory just outlined. 

We remember that Integrative Psychology differs 
from introspectionism in that it refuses to employ sub- 
jective speculations and bases itself entirely upon the 
‘ objective ’ findings of physiology and neurology. It 
resembles somewhat the Gestalt view in insisting that the 
whole, dynamic Unit Response, in which each part has 
a bearing and an influence upon the other parts, is what 
is of significance for psychology. But it differs sharply 
from Gestalt in refusing to exaggerate a valid view-point 
until it becomes not only bad science, but even bad 
metaphysics. A Unit Response is a whole, certainly ; 
but within that whole various parts may as certainly be 
distinguished. It is not only proper but necessary to deal 
with these parts separately, in order to discover what 
respective influence and importance they may have. 
Among the part-reactions composing the response those 
involving psychonic energy (consciousness) are the most 
important and frequently determine the whole response. 
In a strictly limited sense it is true that the whole deter- 
mines its parts ; and it is equally true that the most 
powerful force taking part in a combination of forces 
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preponderantly colours the whole combination of which 
it is a memb^. If this fact is lost sight of, a lopsided 
view must result. 

The Integrative theory also differs radically from 
the behavioristic. It dispenses with the luxury of deny- 
ing the existence of consciousness, whose only offence is 
that the problems raised by its existence have not yielded 
to the first attack upon them. On the contrary, it 
offers a theory of consciousness in ph5^ological and 
physical terms. 

It is in further contradiction to behaviorism in des- 
cribing human responses as primarily determined by the 
organism and not simply by the external stimulus. 
Behaviorism, it is true, appeals to the authority of 
ph)^iological fact, but to a rather crude account of it. 
It is precisely by a more careful and comprehensive 
investigation of physiological fact that the Integrative 
system has reversed the earlier behavioristic finding. 

We have devoted particular attention to the In- 
tegrative system, in the first place, because the stand- 
point of this school is novel to the general reader, and, in 
the second place, because the theory appears to be the 
most comprehensive and successful expression of that 
physiological position which is rapidly coming to be 
accepted in all modem psychology. 



CHAPTER V 


INADEQUACIES OF THE OLDER AND MORE RECENT 
POSITIONS 

In our earlier discussions we found more than one reason 
for regarding the question of ‘ I ’ as important and worth 
personal investigation. But there is another and a 
deeper reason for every individual. 

In the absence of a correct recognition of what we really 
are, you and I must of necessity lead meaningless lives, 
our energies expending themselves upon a series of 
occasional goals or perchance so concentrated upon a 
single object that the struggle exhausts our lives together 
with whatever opportunities living gives. Have such 
pursuits into which we blindly enter, any rational rela- 
tion to what we essentially hope to become, to what, as 
human beings, we have a right to demand of that oppor- 
tunity which is called being alive ? 

Setting fancy aside, it is plain that what we may 
reasonably hope to become, what we may humanly 
demand of Ufe, is entirely dependent upon what we 
humanly are. An animal may have potentialities denied 
to us : an angel (for all we know) may have others. 
What is of prime importance for us is human poten- 
tiality, and this depends not upon what we hope or guess 
we are, but upon what in truth we really are. Unless 
we know our own fimdamental characteristics, how can 
we be more than dynamos in an incomprehensible power- 
house or blinded players in a game of which we under- 
stand nothing ? Above all, where will be that final 
intention, that individual self-recognition, that alone can 
give some degree of unity to an otherwise pmposeless 
approach to living’s conclusion ? 

83 
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It will be remembered that we decided to look into this 
matter and to see if somewhere, concealed perhaps by the 
confusion of the modem hubbub, an answer lay near at 
hand. 

First we inquired of religion and received no very 
intelligible reply. Worse, this unsatisfactory reply was 
not offered as a starting-point for investigation, but as its 
end. In other words. Authority. But Authority, as a 
substitute for our own efforts, at least for our own efforts 
to confirm information received, is not likely to strike us 
as either reasonable or praiseworthy. Surely credulity 
and laziness are not the crowning glories of mankind. 
If there be morality in an objective sense, then there is 
intellectual morality, too. It can be nothing less than 
immoral for a human being to adopt an attitude of 
uncritical acceptance toward questions as inescapably his 
as the question of his very nature. Revelations apart 
(we put them on one side because we have not been 
favoured with them), it is our intention to accept no 
substitutes for our own achievement, or our own con- 
firmation, of a solution. Hence we turn to science, 
where our resolution is acknowledged and even welcomed. 

Obviously the science most closely concerned with our 
special question is psychology, but unfortunately from 
this source we receive no direct reply. It may be that 
psychology has not yet got down to this matter ; or, 
again, that the various psychologists believe that the 
answer is implied in the general positions they hold. We 
also discover that there is no one psychology but that 
not a few different ‘ schools ’ of psychology exist, and that 
none of them can properly claim to be the legitimate 
psychology. In consequence we have found it necessary 
to inquire into the positions of these various schools, or 
rather into those of their doctrines that appear to bear 
upon our problem. 

Introspectionists, psychoanalysts and pan-psychists 
assure us that what is most essentially hmnan in us is a 
‘ mind ’ and that this ‘ mind ' can be investigated without 
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reference to the physical phenomena of our bodies . But in 
taking leave of measurable ph5«ical phenomena we find 
that we have also taken leave of measurement itself and 
thus appear to have abandoned the possibility of indepen- 
dent verification. Speculation, in fields where measure- 
ment is inapplicable and where plausibility presents the 
chief criterion, is not exactly what we nowadays expect 
to yield scientific results. 

Moreover, in the technique of introspection, which is 
relied upon to furnish information concerning the natmre 
of the ‘ mind ’, we discover a most unreliable instrument, 
the weakest of reeds. The data resulting from the use of 
introspection are not self-consistent, they are self-con- 
tradictory. Only in the simplest matters (in which, since 
everyone is already fully acquainted with them, no 
investigation is necessary) does introspective agreement 
occur. In more doubtful and subtle cases everyone 
sees in the workings of his own ‘ mind ’ just what he 
expected to see before he looked ; and we are back in 
the domain of unverifiable assertion. From a scientific 
point of view there seems to be something seriously 
wrong in introspectionist psychology. 

No doubt the non-professional reader, upon whom, ill 
his university days, conclusions of the older introspec- 
tionism were forced, is smprised to leam that the classic 
notion of a ‘ mind ’ (soul) as the directing force in human 
behaviour has simply vanished. Careful exploration of 
those vague regions where the Will was formerly supposed 
to hold undisputed sway, has disclosed — ^just a void. 

The disappearance under scrutiny of the directing 
‘ mind ’ re^y began with the abandonment of that 
element of faculty-psychology called Will, which for some 
time now "has ceased to be a profitable concept in 
psychology There followed the hypothesis of ‘ ideas ’ 
(of purpose, etc.) which now " has long outlived its use- 
fulness in science, however convenient it may be in 

* " Men or Robots ? ” Wm. McDongall, Psychologies of 1935, p. 
276. 
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popular usage When we reflect that these words are 
quoted from Professor McDougall, the leading advocate 
of Purpose, we must recognize that here is an end not 
only of Win but of ' mind ' as the director of human 
behaviour. 

Following the substitution for Will of the "idea of 
purpose ”, came yet another substitution ; in place of 
these " ideas of purpose ” we were offered " feelings of 
conation ” (*.«., of striving or effort). It now seems 
probable that conation is no more than the foggy aware- 
ness on the part of the subject of various kinaesthetic or 
muscular sensations, which of course are automatically 
controlled events ; and the Unit Response psychology 
defines purpose itself as a special kind of awareness of 
relationship, depending upon psychonic integrations be- 
tween motor and correlation impulses. At the end of it 
all we are left with the feeling that the only result has 
been to explode the superstition that human beings 
control their own actions through the exercise of Will. 

But if introspectionism and its works appear unaccep- 
table those hearty opponents of introspectionism, the 
behaviorists, seem to stand upon the more solid groimd 
for which we search. Let us frankly admit, they say, 
that we have been following the will-o’-the-wisps of 
speculation and personal conviction, faith no less ; let 
us make a fresh start in a common-sense and more scien- 
tific way. 

The behaviorist sets out to answer two questions : 
given a set of external stimiili and a human being, what 
reaction on the part of the human being will take place ,' 
and, given a human being and a desired reaction, what 
set of external stimuli will necessarily evoke that reaction? 
A considerable progress has been m^e in answering these 
very complicated questions, especially in the case of young, 
‘ unconditioned ' infants ; and the concept of the human 
being as an automatic responder to external stimulation, 
the concepts of the conditioned reflex and the over- 

X "Mea or Robots ? ’* Wm. McDongaO, Ptydukgu* of 1935, p. 376. 
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whelming importance of the stimulus, have received 
proportional confirmation. 

We have seen how the behaviorists have gone on to the 
successful assertion that there is no need to postulate 
the entrance of any non-automatic factor in the process 
that begins with stimulus and ends with response ; for 
even if some stage or stages of this process be ‘ figured 
as the Gestalt view makes probable, there is still no reason 
to dispute their claim. 

But we have also seen how the behaviorists have fallen 
headlong into the trap prepared for them by the intro- 
spectionists. Apparently they argue as follows : ‘ mind ’ 
or consciousness was asserted to be the controlling factor 
whose absence has now been admitted by most psycho- 
logists, either by explicit agreement with us or implicitly 
by their assumption in their own work that man is a 
response mechanism ; therefore, there is no need to 
postulate ' mind ' or consciousness, which are simply 
illusions like the more ancient soul. 

Not a few psychologists, however, have felt that here 
is a serious fallacy. As C. K. Ogden puts it : “ That 
consciousness is a meaningless term ; that it ' is neither a 
definable nor a usable concept ; that it is merely another 
word for the " soul ” of more ancient times ’ {Behaviorism, 
p. 3), and that it is pure assumption — all this does not 
follow from its non-observable nature. We do not observe 
consciousness ; we have it or are it, and in fact most of 
our observations of other things require it . In this respect 
the point of view of the behaviorists is not a point of view 
but a mistake.” ^ 

Let us be clear about this mistake and how it has 
arisen. It follows, in fact, from the identification of 
consciousness with Will or ‘ mind for it seems reason- 
ably clear that the behaviorists’ assertion that both 
Will and ‘ mind ’ are absent from the human response, 
has led them to the denial of consciousness in the human 
response. The behaviorist remains blind, apparently, to 

* Th4 Meaning of PsycMogy, p. 165. 
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the possibility that consciousness may well be present 
without necessarily exerting any control over the response, 
in the sense of enacting the r61e of deus ex machina. 
And this blindness seems to be uncritically shared by 
many psychologists outside the behaviorist fold, with the 
result that consciousness has fallen a victim to a con- 
spiracy of neglect and hence that psychology (as distinct 
from physiology) continues to lack a logical raison 
d’itre. 

The separation of the concept of consciousness from 
the vague and untenable concepts both of Will and of 
‘ mind ’ shows, however, that there remain two major 
possible theories. The first of these is not incompatible 
with the second ; but inasmuch as we intend later to 
show a necessary distinction between them, we shall 
list them separately. These two possibilities are that 
consciousness may be present in the stimulus-response 
process (i) as an entirely passive accompaniment or 
factor ; ( 2 ) as an organic element which itsdf is part of 
the response. 

Such an oversight on the part of the behaviorists may 
well cause us to examine some of their other doctrines 
more closely. For example, this matter of the over- 
whelming significance of external stimuli in the ‘ con- 
ditioning ’ of the human being. That the reactions of 
the human organism to the external world take serious 
account of external stimuli at any given moment and that 
they evidently conform to sudi stimuli, is imdeniable. 
But at first glance this would seem to be a tribute to the 
organism’s practical intelligence rather than evidence of 
its subserviency. 

To the materialist the fact that a man stands impotent 
to cross a swollen river bolsters his d priori faith in the 
picture of man as a helpless plaything of powerful out- 
side forces. To the idealist the flung bridge, with- 
standing springtime torrents, bolsters another faith, the 
faith in man not only as master of the river, but (a serious 
non-sequitur) as master of himself. Why must we sub- 
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scribe to either of these crude pictures, dictated as they 
are, not by reason but by emotional inclination ? 

To be sure, the behaviorist adds finer details to the 
original materialist picture. A man, we understand him 
to say, is an organism composed of cells that are arranged 
in bony structures, covering tissues, organs and nerve 
systems. The chief characteristic of such an organism, 
at least for psychology, is its attribute of responding to 
stimuli. The laws governing its responses are the laws 
of psychology. One very important law may be taken 
as established : that, in general terms, the reaction will 
vary as, and be governed by, the stimuh. In stiU more 
general terms, given an organic human structure, this 
organism will and must be governed thereafter by the 
stimuli externally provided. 

If we are fair in attributing these mis-statements to 
behaviorism, it is difficult to see why they should be 
allowed to pass unchallenged. We can agree that the 
human organism is composed of cells that are eirranged 
in bony structures, and so on. But with equal, if not 
greater justice, it can be said that this organism’s chief 
characteristic, at least for psychology, is its attribute of 
constantly manufacturing its own internal stimuli and 
enforcing the results of its own self-stimulation upon 
outside environment through the self-activation of its 
own musculature. The self-impulses manufactured with- 
in the organism result from a raw material called food ; 
but in the food-taking process is no loophole for the 
behaviorist. In this process it is environment that lies 
passively open to the organism, and it is the organism 
that actively selects and rejects what is offered. 

Nor do studies on the effect of diet upon human beings 
alter the position, the fact of the matter being that 
to-day man has so drastically mastered environment 
that his food choices cover most of the planetary surface. 
When the behaviorist answers that men (and their diets) 
are governed by their parents and neighbours through 
early conditioning, he has been forced to a very different 
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position indeed. This is not government by external 
stimulation in the original sense at all ; it is government 
by other human beings who only use external stimulation 
as a means. In this case man is not ruled by the less 
complex external forces, but by the equally or more 
complex forces of his own species. 

As to consciousness, and as to the vast importance of 
external stimuli, we shall do well to hold behavioristic 
theory under grave suspicion. This should not blind 
us to one tremendous advance which we owe to the 
boldness and integrity of the behaviorists. When they 
insisted that human beings should be studied objectively 
without fear of priest or prophet, when they outlawed 
the worse than useless technique of introspection, they 
bestowed on us a boon which their later excesses have 
in no wise diminished. We have emerged from the era 
of religious speculation based upon suppositious souls 
and ‘ minds ’ ; and if, in the process, the foolish mistake 
has been made of consigning consciousness to limbo 
along with these ‘minds’, perhaps that mistake has 
already been remedied. 

At all events we have found the two most serious 
defects of behaviorism covered in the system of Integrative 
Psychology. In the first place we find that here the whole 
physiological story is taken into account, and not merely 
one-half of it. It is true that the human organism 
responds to external stimuli, but in how different a 
fashion from that implied by the behaviorist ! No 
external stimulus ever passes the sensory centres in its 
original form ; millions are being constantly destroyed 
or inhibited immediately upon, or shortly after, their 
entrance. Having been forced to conform in the most 
drastic way in the sensory centres with the organism's 
own self-impulses, the results of such conformity, changed 
out of all resemblance to the original stimulus, must twice 
more run the gauntlet of the organism’s acquiescence in 
the correlation and motor centres. 

If we call the entering, stimulus-impulse ' M then 
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in the sensory centres this impulse is changed to another, 
M-i, in the correlation centres to M-2, in the motor 
centres yet again to M-3, and we may denote the final 
activation of the effector as M-4. Even in this absurdly 
over-simplified generalization we can see the fallacy of 
attributing M-4 to M. There is a causal sequence leatog 
to M-4, but in this sequence M plays a very much smaller 
r61e than the advocates of conditioning would have us 
believe, so small indeed as to contribute perhaps one- 
thousandth, but more probably one-millionth or less, to 
the final result. In fact, for its very conveyance to the 
sensory centres of the organism at whose doors it knocks, 
any external stimulus depends completely upon the 
organism’s self-activity in maintaining the transmitting 
nerve trunk. 

What then of those reflexes out of which it is asserted 
that human behaviour is built ? Leaving out of account 
the metaphysical Gestalt objection that complex behaviour 
cannot be bought of as being “ built up ” of a combin- 
ation of simple reflexes, we meet the final objection that 
no simple reflexes exist. Even the knee-jerk, as simple a 
reflex as can well be found in the human organism, is not 
so simple as it looks ; this superficial reaction varies 
constantly with the internal condition of the organism 
and the variations in the reaction are themselves used 
to meeismre such internal conditions. The truth would 
seem to be that the knee-jerk and similar simple reflexes 
are really outlying part-reactions within an entire Unit 
Response ; as such they have some bearing upon the 
whole response, but a relatively insignificant one. It 
would appear that we may safely dismiss the idea of the 
human organism as a simple reacting device, jerking 
spasmodically in response to push-button stimulation 
from outside. 

In the Unit Response view a human organism is largely 
a self-contained and self-determining unit, its behaviour 
the manifestation preponderantly of its own energies. 
This does not mean that external stimtili have no effect 
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upon it : it means that that effect seen in true perspective 
and under ordinary circumstances, is a relatively minor 
one. A correct understanding of human behavioiu: 
involves the concept of integration, for the human 
organism is, above all, an integrating mechcinism for the 
combining of impulses from outside and from inside. 
The resulting product of integration is due neither to 
one of these elements nor to the other : it is due to both. 
It is also due to the structures and other attributes of the 
integrating mechanism. The fact that the integrating 
mechanism pertains to the organism and that the impulses 
self-manufactured within the organism play the larger 
role, both in numbers and influence, in the combining 
process, suggests that generally speaking, the organism 
is a self-determining imit. 

Here we must carefully guard against being misled by 
the expression, self-determining. In the technical con- 
troversies between psychologists this expression has a 
very different significance from that which it bears to the 
la5mian. In the present case we must most vigilantly 
guard against reading into it more than the assertion 
that, in those integrations between environmental and the 
organism's own forces that constitute hiunan behaviour, 
it is the latter that play the more determinative role. 

In Unit Response psychology there is no escape from 
the strict rules of scientific causality. Human responses 
are the inevitable results of prior causes, the only dif- 
ference between the Unit Response and the behavioristic 
outlook being that the Unit Response system quite 
properly recognizes the existence of two such trains of 
causes, one train producing the phasic (temporary) 
outside stimulation and the other producing the more 
powerful and constant internal impulses. These two 
trains of causes must then combine within the organism 
with all the exactitude and predetermination that 
characterize any other phenomena of electro-chemistry. 
There is no chance about it, nor any will, free or otherwise. 

The outside train of causes represents the influence 
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of environment ; the inside train that of heredity. The 
source of the self-impulses manufactured within the 
organism is the digestion of food ; and since the digestive 
apparatus and the digestive function are both inherited, 
it is to heredity that the character of the self-impulses 
must ultimately be traced. Going back as far as we 
possibly can, the origin of self-stimulation is to be foimd 
in the genes of the germ-plasm from which the given 
organism grew. And while this may be an interesting 
contribution to the perennial dispute between hereditists 
and environmentalists, we remain strictly confined 
within the predetermination of causality. It is per- 
fectly plain that the organism has much less control 
over its own heredity than over its environment. Unit 
Response psychology reduces a man to a helpless and 
automatic power station where the chemical energies of 
environment (in food) are transformed into the electro- 
chemical energies of the nervous systems, and where other 
external energies are translated into similar terms in 
order to form predetermined junctions with the first. 

Since such integrations take place at the psychons of 
the organism and there give rise to psychonic energy 
(indeed, psychonic energy is the integration of the nerve 
impulses), and since psychonic energy is consciousness, it is 
clear that the experience as well as the behaviour of the 
human being is predetermined. Consciousness is not 
some force independent of the enviroiunental and organic 
energies already considered ; it is simply the integration 
of these two sets of forces and follows the same automatic 
laws that they also obey. Consciousness does not deter- 
mine the hmnan response in the old deus-ex-machina 
sense. It does not determine the response at all ; how 
can it, when consciousness itself ts the inmost part of 
the response, is the integration at its core ? 

Here we reach the point where the second serious defect 
of behaviorism is remedied in the Unit Response system 
by the recognition of consciousness as a fact and the 
attempted explanation of consciousness in physical terms. 
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Despite some confusing passages in Unit Response 
literature, the doctrines of this system must not be 
construed as offering solace to the traditional vitalistic 
view. The situation envisaged by the Unit Response 
system can by no means furnish a basis for the vitalistic 
theory that there is something superphysical in man 
which is capable of controlling at least some of the 
physical events in his organism and that this something 
is not in any way reciprocally conditioned by the physical 
events. The vitalist, however, is always forced to fall 
back upon a soul in some form or other as constituting 
this something ; and as we have seen, he is thus in the 
position of asserting a belief for which he can offer no 
scientific evidence. In this matter we find it necessary 
to agree with the scientist, whose theory is constnicted 
not for the ulterior purpose of supporting some prior 
view, but solely for the purpose of explaining rationally 
those facts that are actually found to occur. 

It is most important to emphasize that Integrative 
Psychology is truly mechanistic in character and that, 
in returning consciousness to psychological consideration, 
it does not bring consciousness back in the guise of an 
arbiter interfering from above in the set trains of mech- 
anical causality. Vitalists have spent years searching 
for evidence of this arbitrary role of consciousness in 
hiunan experience and behaviour, and as far as we can 
discover, have never yet presented a single item of 
convincing proof. On the other hand, both behaviorism 
and the Unit Response system stand ready to account 
for all human activities, sensory, emotional and intellec- 
tual, in physically determined terms which admit of no 
foreign or supemattiral factor. Whether discouraged or 
not, let us be reasonable and follow the rational evidence. 
It now remains to be seen whether we can accept the 
positive doctrine of Unit Response in all its details and 
find herein the final solution of the question of ' I 

Although we can accept the chief view-points of Unit 
Response psychology concerning the nature of the human 
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organism and its responses, we cannot accept this theory 
in its entirety. It is time to consider what is involved 
in the claim that the system is ' objective ' and includes 
itself among the ‘ objective ’ sciences. The advantages 
of objectivity are distinct, but (what is not always so 
well imderstood) they also impose certain limitations, no 
less distinct. 

First the advantages. The prime advantage is impar- 
tiality. In a world wherein so many people see only what 
they wish to see and either miss or distort whatever 
conflicts with their cherished but unfmmded behefs, the 
vigorous impartiality of the * objective ' scientist is an 
achievement of which our human race may well be proud. 
To observe and record with accuracy, to demand nothing 
of one’s data but that they be correct, to eschew prejudice 
and bias, this is the true objective attitude. Its results 
are pragmatically successful and intellectually worthy. 

All this has been effected by the simple device of 
separating the investigator from the investigated, the 
observer from the observed. In what are called the 
natiiral sciences, the separation follows from the character 
of the situation. The biologist cross-breeding his plants 
or animals, the chemist watching his test-tubes and the 
astronomer recording his observed notations, are aU 
naturally removed from their objects of research. It is 
only necessary to forswear pets among theories (and 
there really are men who can accomplish this), and the 
thing is done. 

But in psychology the situation is not nearly so unam- 
biguous ; and in consequence the ‘ objective ’ attitude 
in psychology is a very recent accomplishment. In 
dealing with ‘ minds ’ the most direct access seemed 
obviously by way of one’s own ; and from a comparison 
of introspective results illuminating conclusions were 
expected. The programme, however, has miserably mis- 
carried. Men of scientific sincerity can and do discoimt 
known prejudices, but what defence is there against 
unknown, because imconsdous, prejudice ? So far there 
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is only one, and with a growing unanimity psychologists 
are adopting the ‘ objective ' attitude. 

In addition to imconscious prejudice, there is a second 
defect of subjectivism. It is so conclusive as to appear 
final, for it is not merely emotional but seems to be 
inherent in the very construction of man. A man’s 
activities are threefold, — ^thinking, feeling, and sensing or 
acting. When a man studies or observes himself, he is 
thinking, and his thinking activity is for the time being 
separated from his other two operations, one or both of 
which become the object of his thought. Thus he is not 
observing himself, but only part of himself. 

Within his thinking activities proper, this same sepn 
aration takes place during mental introspection, one part 
of his mentality being engaged in observing another part. 
In aU such subjective techniques the part that observes 
is taken for granted and left out of consideration, with 
the result that the man as a whole is never imder obser- 
vation : the observing part is alwa}^ excluded. This 
appears to be what is meant by the current objection 
that when a man attempts to observe himself, he changes 
in the process ; it is not a defect that can be overcome by 
training, but it is implicit in the subjective technique. 

Both defects are remedied by the ‘ objective ’ tech- 
nique. Reduced to its simplest terms, this technique con- 
sists in the observation and study of one man by another 
man or men. The latter are, presumably, trained psycho- 
logists, familiar with the means for ensuring accuracy of 
observation and for safeguarding against prejudice, lx)th 
in making the observations and in drawing conclusions 
from them. 

Though this step has been inevitable in the progress of 
psychology, its own significant defect is not remedied by 
reason of the fact that it does remedy the defects of sub- 
jectivism. For it means that the psychologist must 
absolutely renounce all investigation of experience as 
such, the simple but sufficient reason being that one man’s 
experience cannot be observed directly by another. 
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Nothing, therefore, except behaviour, can be the object 
of an ' objective ’ investigation. Although this behaviour 
may be internal and subtle, even psychonic, all ‘ objective ’ 
psychologists must eventually realize and adnait that 
the accurate description of behaviour justifies absolutely 
no inference concerning what lies behind or outside be- 
haviour ; experience as such remains unknown and 
unknowable to behavioristic technique. 

The above judgment is not to be considered as an 
objection to the emplo3mient of ‘ objective ’ methods ; 
surely we have made it clear that they are far superior 
to the ' subjective ’ methods previously employed. But 
it is an acknowledgment of a limitation quite native to 
the ' objective ' method, a limitation of which sooner 
or later acknowledgment must be made. 

The ' objective ’ psychologist is on the outside looking 
in, and outside he must remain. He cannot have his 
cake and eat it ; he cannot be both objective and sub- 
jective at^once, both inside and outside. Having taken 
up his exterior position for a legitimate purpose, it 
becomes illegitimate for him to claim to be elsewhere 
than where he is. From his exterior observations no 
inferences can be drawn regarding interior experiences. 
If he is sensible, he will admit the existence of con- 
sciousness, the hub of aU experience, but at the same 
time he must confess his inability to deal with it. 

How then does it happen that the ‘ objective ’ system 
of Unit Response psychology deals with consciousness, 
not only plausibly but even legitimately ? Surely 
psychonic behaviour is a type of bodily reaction ; it is 
specifically described as a part-reaction within the Unit 
Response. In criticizing ‘ subjective ’ technique we need 
not lose sight of the necessary distinction between the 
phenomena of phjrsical behaviour and those of conscious 
experience ; this distinction can disappear only in a 
mystical monism ; and mysticism is an approach to our 
problems utterly different from the scientific approach. 
We recall Dr. Watson’s assertion that to say that certain 
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t5fpes of bodily response are consciousness, is to use the 
verb ‘ to be ' in a mystical way. Dr. Troland, the pan- 
psj^chist, demurs on exactly the same grounds when he 
remonstrates against the definition of consciousness in 
other than subjective terms. Sentience, he states, can 
never reside in matter.^ 

This objection cannot be overlooked. The psychonic 
theory does seem to confuse a state with a thing ; it is 
plain that, if we are to attach meaning to our words, we 
must distinguish between these two ; and it is plain that 
consciousness is a state and not a thing. 

Nevertheless, in the most recent presentation of Unit 
Response psychology, this really serious objection is met 
and overcome — but at a price. Throughout Integrative 
Psychology \X is constantly reiterated that ail problems are 
being considered from the objective (exterior) view-point. 
Consciousness is admitted as a fact and asserted to be 
not so invisible a fact as has been taken for granted. 
In the human organism, considered entirely physiologically, 
consciousness, in the form of psychonic energy, is some- 
thing discoverable and eventually measurable. But the 
earlier statement that psychonic energy is consciousness 
has now been changed to read : " from the point of view 
of an objective psychology, exterior to its subjects, psy- 
chonic energy is consciousness 

This is a different statement indeed, and it is hard to 
see how anyone should quarrel with it. The arguments 
and evidence in favour of the psychonic theory are very 
strong ; it seems extremely likely that psychonic energy 
is what consciousness must look like to an outside 
observer. So far as physical science can go, psychonic 
energy is consciousness ; but the qualifying clause has a 
real significance. It changes the whole import of the 
sentence and the final meaning is that, although from a 
special view-point, consciousness looks like and must be 
dealt with as psychonic energy, nevertheless, in any 

> The Mystery of Mind, p. 233. 

* Integrative Psychotogy, p. 314. 
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ultimate sense, consciousness may be, nay must be, 
something very different. 

That Unit Response psychology, the most completely 
physiological psychology up to date, should insist upon 
the necessity of dealing with consciousness ' objectively ' 
as psychonic energy, is perfectly correct ; that it shoiild 
franUy acknowledge its view-point and even admit its 
inherent limitation, is reasonable. In short, we may 
well accept the statement, that from the ‘ objective ’, 
from the exterior, the physiological position, psychonic 
energy is consciousness. 

There are problems, however, that demand a more 
complete picture of consciousness than this ; and on 
such a problem we are engaged. We must come to some 
conclusion about the natiure of consciousness that is not 
partial but complete, at least in outline. For this reason 
the psychonic Uieory is inadequate for us, not because 
it is unscientific, not even because we believe it to be 
mistaken. So far as it goes, it is probably correct ; but 
its own limitations, self-adopted and acknowledged, 
render it an inadequate instrument for our purpose. 

There is another anomaly of the Integrative view 
of consciousness that we cannot so satisfactorily recon- 
cile. This is the confusion between consciousness and 
conscious content which the Unit Response system 
shares with almost all the other psychological systems as 
well. 

It is just because this confusion is wellnigh universal, 
invading not only the dictionary and common speech 
but the deliberations of the learnt as well, that we must 
point out the obviousness of the distinction before proceed- 
ing further. The man in the street may perhaps be 
excused for speaking loosely, but it is difficult to find a 
defence for technicians engaged upon an investigation of 
consciousness as part of their professional work. No 
doubt they fear, as so frequently happens, that a clear 
formulation of the distinction between consciousness and 
conscious content will involve them in phUc^phical 
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discussions. Yet here, too, it is hard to imagine why 
the mere possibility of philosophical considerations 
should strike such terror; philosophy has not thrown 
our friends, the physicists, into a panic. 

At an events there is no philosophy concerned. Let 
us consider a newspaper ; there is a difierence between 
the newspaper itself and the news stories it may carry 
on any particular day. There is a similar difierence 
between consciousness and whatever especial configur- 
ation of sensations, emotions and/or mental processes 
may appear in consciousness at any particular moment. 
A relation is not the same thing as an identity ; it would 
be admittedly absurd to identify the newspaper with 
the news stories to such a degree as to insist that the one 
was the other, and any investigator who did so would 
find himself greatly hindered in finding out what a 
newspaper really is — a complicated organization, and 
not a mere collection of ever-changing dispatches. If we 
can distinguish between the paper and the stories with- 
out any appeal at all to the profundities of metaphysics, 
why can we not equally distinguish between conscious- 
ness, the ability to be aware of sensations, emotions and 
thoughts, and on the other hand the sensations, emotions 
and thoughts themselves, the content of consciousness ? 
If there is a distinction between a sign and your ability 
to see it, there is an exactly similar distinction between 
an emotion and your ability to feel it. The man in the 
street may conceivably say, what of it ? But how can 
we continue to wriggle away from clarity, when this 
confusion lies at the core of the very subject we pretend 
to be seriously investigating ? 

Everywhere we find the same confusion lurking be- 
neath the discussions and controversies concerning con- 
sciousness. Lashley, in the article cited earlier, believes 
that when considering the relations between the objects 
(content) of consciousness he is dealing with conscious- 
ness itself, and Watson’s denial of consciousness began 
with a denial of images, a part of conscious content. 
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C. K. Ogden speaks of the introspective process of “ inter- 
rogating consciousness ” ^ and appears to mean by this 
expression the questioning of our conscious content, 
although there is a possibility that we misinterpret his 
intention ; and to select but one further passage, he 
obviously uses ' consciousness ’ and ‘ conscious percep- 
tions ' (which are themselves conscious content) as inter- 
changeable terms.* In a similar fashion Dr. Troland, in 
his Mystery of Mind, previously cited, gives an elaborate 
description of the content of consciousness and believes 
that he has thereby achieved a descriptive definition of 
consciousness itself. 

It seems plain, nevertheless, that such a confusion 
of fundamental concepts cannot but be fatal to the 
progress of any science. We progress scientifically by 
being clear, not vague ; and to employ the term ‘ con- 
sciousness ’ at one time meaning experience, at another 
sense perceptions, and yet again in the direct sense of 
conscious content, is far from that clarity which is not 
only desirable but necessary. If consciousness is of so 
little importance to psychology that we cannot take the 
time to make essential distinctions, the whole subject of 
consciousness is a pastime ; but if the subject deserves 
study, let us at least define its chief terms. There is no 
more excuse for confusing consciousness and conscious 
content than there is for imagining that a description of 
certain illuminated objects informs us about the nature 
of light or that a magnetic field is properly to be defined 
in terms derived from the iron filings that happen to 
make its existence known. 

As we have said, the Integrative system is one of 
the common victims of this confusion. Let it be admitted 
that the psychonic theory has possibly or probably 
discovered the places within the organism where experi- 
ence occurs, the psychons. In the form of psychonic 
energy, it has perhaps found the ultimate physical 
entity with which experience is indissolubly associated. ^ 

* The Meaning of Psychology, p. 174. * Ibid., p. 10. 
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But this physical entity, psychonic or other, is not, and 
cannot be, the experience itself. 

In the analogy of light we have three elements : the 
object, the light, and the relation between them which 
we call illumination. Psychonic energy may be the object 
upon which consciousness plays, as it were, in order to 
produce conscious experience. In that case psychonic 
energy furnishes the objects of consciousness and is 
responsible for its content, but psychonic energy must 
not be confused with the second and different element 
(consciousness) in the situation. 

As the psychonic theory stands, it maintains that we 
reach the final and essential element in man when we 
arrive at psychonic energy. A man is defined as the 
sum of activated psychons in a given human organism, 
or alternatively as the sum of psychonic energies there 
arising. This is an attempt to describe the situation 
in one-third of its terms ; and here again we meet the 
error of confusing the something which is conscious with 
whatever that something is conscious of. Nor can we 
admit that the expression, conscious of, is meaningless 
simply because for the moment we lack a subject for these 
words. 

Since the pan-psychic and the psychonic theories both 
confuse consciousness with conscious content, the implicit 
conclusion of both is the same ; the conclusion that 
consciousness is itself the subject of consciousness. Ask 
who it is that speaks of psychons, and the answer must 
be that it is the psychons themselves that speak. But 
here we have the equation, subject equals object, and 
how shall we maintain any rational discourse, much less 
a scientific one ? It is no use to say that some psychonic 
arcs are higher than others and thus can be aware of the 
lower, for no matter how high the very highest may be, 
apparently it still can speak not only of the others, but of 
itself. Certainly we, who according to the psychonic 
theory are a collection of psychons, are now speaking 
of this highest arc. 
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The error is well illustrated by the example of the 
ma|;netic field. The iron filings that evidence such a 
field are not to be confounded with the field itself, which 
may equally well be present in the absence of the filings. 
Sensations or thoughts may similarly be evidence of the 
presence of consciousness, but they are not on that 
accoimt themselves consciousness. The Unit Response 
view does, indeed, approach our present contention when 
it is said that " there are three kinds of consciousness, 
sensory, mental, and emotional, and it is a fallacy to 
imagine that one kind of consciousness is more like 
consciousness, or more characteristically conscious, than 
another kind But there remains the error of asserting 
that there are three kinds of consciousness ; actually 
there is but one kind, a kind that makes possible the 
experience of three categories of content, the sensory, the 
emotional, and the mental. 

These distinctions are not just hair-splitting ; they 
are cardinal ones for psychology, and unless they are 
kept clear, we can never hope to build a scientific structure. 

The psychonic theory, being explicit, has the merit of 
consistency, and the confusion regarding consciousness 
is clearly reflected in a similar ambiguity of physical 
definition. We note below five formal but different 
definitions of consciousness offered by the psychonic 
theory : 

(1) Consciousness is " the totality of changes occnrring upon 

the surface of separation between any two neurones 
whenever the junctional membrane is continuously 
energized from the emissive pole of one adjacent cell 
to the receptive pole of the next 

(2) " There is considerable evidence for advancing the hypo- 

thesis that psychonic energy is consciousness." * 


^ Integrative Psychology, p. 359. 

* " The Psychonic Theory of Consciousness ”, W. M. lilarston, Jottr. 
Abnor. 6* Soe. Psych., Vol. XXI, No. 2. July 1926, p. 163. 

* " Motor Conscionsness as a Basis for Emotions ", W. M. Marston, 
J. Abnor. Soe. Psych., July — September. 1927, V<d. 22, No. 2. p. 144. 
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(3) " The totality of energy generated within the junctional 

tissue between any two neurones, whenever the junc- 
tional membrane is continuously energued, from the 
emissive pole of one adjacent cell to the receptive pole 
of the next, intrinsically constitutes consciousness.*' ^ 

(4) " According to the hypothesis under discussion (the 

psychonic theory), these psychonic impulses are con- 

{§) " We suggest, therefore, that from the point of view of 
an objective psychology, exterior to its subjects, this 
psychonic energy is consciousness." * 

Among these several definitions we find consciousness 
defined as (a) the energy passing through the psychon 
and also as (6) the resultant behaviour of the psychon. 
But these two quite different statements are incon- 
sistent, for there exists an obvious distinction between 
energy and behavioiu-. For example, the movements 
(behaviour) of billiard balls during a match can be fully 
described without any mention of the forces that initiate 
such movements ; and there is an equally valid dis- 
tinction between the presumed streeim of electrons 
passing through the filament of an electric lamp and the 
resulting behaviom of the filament which produces the 
phenomenon of light. Between the two physical defini- 
tions of consciousness offered by the psychonic theory 
there is, indeed, as great a difference as is found between 
the concepts of consciousness and of conscious content. 

Nevertheless, it is only fair to remark that, of the 
definitions cited, only (i), the earliest, favours behaviour, 
while (2), (3) and (5) all speak of energy, and even (4) 
is open to the energy interpretation. We may there- 
fore take it that the final position is that psychonic 
energy is consciousness. But since Unit Response 
psychology conceives of psychonic energy as a very 

* EnuOions of Normal PeopU, W. M. Marston, p. 3a. 

* " An Experimental Study of the Psychonic llieoiy of Conscious- 
ness", W. M. Manton and C. D. King, Psyche. July 1929, p. 42. 

* Integrative Psychology, p. 314. 
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subtle, but still definite, form of matter in motion, the 
characteristics of such energy depend upon the physical 
characteristics of this subtle matter, and once again we 
are back to behaviour. 

But it seems evident that if consciousness is to be 
conceived of as a force, it must first of all be defined as a 
potential — in fact, as a potentiality of awareness, which 
is quite separate both from the subject and from the 
object whose interactions result in conscious content. In 
the fundamental situations we are now discussing there 
are always three factors, never just two ; and the dilemma 
of dualism is resolved, not by the fallacious expedient 
of expressing one factor in terms of the other, but by 
recognizing the presence of the third and reconciling 
element. In the present case, this third factor is con- 
sciousness itself. 

If the analogy of the magnet be taken, then we may 
define consciousness as the independent force field within 
which experience may take place conditionally upon the 
presence in that field of two other entities, [a) an experi- 
encer and {b) phenomena called objects. These objects, 
of course, are not to be thought of as the objects in the 
external world, but as the three kinds of psychonic 
energy underlying sensation, emotion, and thought. 

It will be noted that we are using the term, conscious- 
ness, in the sense of the pure activity of awareness, 
irrespective of the object towards which this activity is 
directed. It cannot be denied that at times there is 
awareness of sensations, at other times of feelings and 
thoughts. The common factor that underlies all these 
experiences is the pure activity in relation to which, in 
the presence of an experiencer, the above three cate- 
gories constitute themselves objects. This is what is 
meant by awareness. By consciousness we mean either 
that psychological (not physical) force that is spent 
whenever a condition of awareness occurs, or else the state 
or condition itself. The question regarding ‘ I ’, the 
experiencer, who am aware of sensations, feelings and 
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thoughts, is the question toward which our inquiry is 
directed. 

To considerations such as these psychologists frequently 
reply that, if consciousness is only to be defined in these 
somewhat metaphysical terms, it no longer remains 
within their province. This attitude demands the 
strictest challenge if psychology is ever to be distingxiished 
from physiology. 

The statement that, if consciousness is not a form of 
matter in motion, it cannot be scientifically investigated 
has arisen from ancestor-worship in regard to the ph3rsics 
of yesterday, since physics now clearly denies the exist- 
ence of the very kind of matter which psychologists stfll 
believe to be essential. 

" Modem physics therefore reduces matter to a series 
of events proceeding outward from a centre.” ^ “A 
piece of matter ... is to be constructed out of events 
. . . Heisenberg regards a piece of matter as a centre 
from which radiations travel outward, the radiations are 
supposed really to occur, but the matter at their centre 
is reduced to a mathematical fiction. ... In the De 
Broglie-Schrddinger system matter consists of wave 
motions . . . obviously, since (these theories) are to 
explain matter, they cannot serve their purpose if they 
consist of motions of matter.” * “ But now electrons 
and protons themselves are di^olved into systems of 
radiations by Heisenberg and into systems of waves by 
Schrbdinger. . . . And these are not wild metaphysical 
speculations ; they are sober mathematical calculations, 
accepted by the great majority of experts.” • 

What is plain is that these ' events ’ out of which 
matter is constructed, are themselves inunaterial. They 
precede matter, but they are not matter. Without 
falling into the pan-psychist error of assuming that the 
events are conscious ones, we can surely see that there is 
no value in defining consciousness in terms of matter, in 

* Philosophy, Bertnnd Rnssell, p. 237. • Ibid., p. 278. 

* Ibid., p. 293. 
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order to be in agreement with physics, when physics itself 
has thrown ‘ matter ’ out of the window. As Eddington, 
the leading British exponent of relativist physics, re- 
marks, " Physics to-day is not likely to be attracted by a 
t}^ of explanation of the mind (materialist) which it 
would scornfully reject for its own aether.” ^ 

The time is surely not far off when psychology in turn 
must abandon the now unscientific conception of " matter 
in motion ”. Says Russell : " He (Descartes) thought 
there could not be motion unless something moved. . . . 
No doubt most people would still hold this view ; but in 
fact it springs from a notion — ^usually xmconscious — that 
the categories of grammar are also the categories of 
reality. We have already seen that ‘ matter ' is merely 
a name for certain strings of events. It follows that 
what we call motion really means that the centre of 
such a set of events at one time does not have the same 
spatial relations to other events as the connected centre 
has at another time to the connected other events. It 
does not mean that there is a definite entity, a piece of 
matter, which is now in one place and now in another.” • 

For the cruder measurements of the earlier behaviorists 
the concept of matter in motion may continue to serve 
well enough ; but for those engaged upon the central 
problem of psychology, the problem of consciousness, if 
we wish to employ a physical terminology, we shall have 
to use the concepts of the physics of to-day, not those 
of the physics of yesterday. 

We must conclude that the Integrative system of 
psychology, while remedying many of the defects of the 
older systems and while adhering strictly to the deter- 
ministic view of hmnan behaviour and experience which 
most modem psychology embraces, nevertheless exhibits, 
in its treatment of consciousness, a certain inadequacy 
that we cannot overlook. In providing a material basis 

* Scum and the Unuen World. A. S. Eddington, N.Y., 1929. 
P. 3*. 

• Philosophy, p. 163. 
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for consciousness, in showing just where within the 
human organism those movements take place that form 
the basis, not for consciousness, but for conscious content, 
it has performed a service that may well prove to be 
great. But it remains a purely physiological system and 
by reason of that fact, as well as by reason of its claim to 
‘ objectivity ', it can never go beyond the problem of 
conscious content. The problem of consciousness re- 
mains where it was before the psychonic theory was 
formulated. 

It is now high time that we returned from our con- 
sideration of these various schools of psychology to our 
specific interest in the meaning of the word ‘ I ’. 

We have considered various answers to the question, 
who am ‘ I ' ? There was the answer of the religionist 
that ‘ I ’ am a soul, whatever that may mean. There 
was the answer of the introspectionist that ‘ I ’ am a 
‘ mind ', and of the psychoanalyst that ' I ’ am at least a 
pair of ' minds ’, one conscious and the other uncon- 
scious. The pan-psychists imply that for any man ‘ I ’ 
really means a part-sum of the conscious content of his 
‘ mind ’. For the behaviorist ‘ I ’ is simply a convenient 
label attached to the totality of a behaving organism 
of the hmnan species. And the psychonic theory views 
this word as referring at any given moment to the sum of 
psychonic arcs that are more or less continuously activated 
by the organism’s own self-stimulus mechanisms. Of 
these arcs, and therefore of ' I ’, the Motor Self of the 
pjsychonic theory (the motor arcs activated by the con- 
stant tonic discharge) is the real core. These arcs are 
in a dynamic balance with the phasic stimuli brought 
to them through the sensory and correlation centres and 
by reason of that fact both the sensory and the correla- 
tion centres in the organism become constituent, but 
subordinate, parts of ‘ I 

Only the last three of these answers are sufficiently 
definite to demand serious consideration. The rest are 
too entrenched in obscurity to bear the light. 
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Both the behavioristic and the psychonic proposals 
turn out on examination to be ordy careful scientific 
expansions of the name-and-address-of-the-body theory 
which is popularly held and whose inadequacy caused 
our undertaking of the problem in the first place. 

We believe that pan-psychism is also a body-theory in 
this sense, despite the inevitable protests of the pan- 
psychists against such a view. Pan-psychism is concerned 
solely with conscious content, and conscious content 
appears to be as much an organic phenomenon of the 
sensory, motor and correlation centres as a lame gait is 
an organic phenomenon of a game leg. 

It is true that there is a psychological implication, 
beyond aU physics, inherent in conscious content. This 
is the impUcation of ‘ I ', the experiencer of the content. 
But since pan-psychism denies this, there remains no- 
thing for it to accept but a purely physical element in the 
phenomena of conscious content. The concluding attempt 
of pan-psychism to turn the tables by denying the reality 
of all physical phenomena (which, it claims, are in the 
final analysis psychic) seems to be an example of crude 
psychic monism little better than Christian Science. If 
a particular configuration of conscious content is not 
definitely an attribute of a particular bodily organism, 
it is difl&cult to imagine what it may be. 

Thus, all of these theories, the pan-psychonic, the 
behavioristic and the psychonic, are really only more 
minute descriptions of that organism which, under its 
more primitive label of name-and-address, we concluded 
could not be truly ‘ I ’. 

Here then is our dilemma. The outvs^d behavioristic 
aspects of our personalities are fully covered by the 
behavioristic school, while the aspect of internal behaviour, 
including conscious content, is accounted for by the pan- 
psychic or the psychonic theory. Both sides of the pic- 
tvure turn out to be completdy and mechanically auto- 
matic in the usual and quite explicit sense of determin- 
ation by ph5^ical events, leaving no place for ‘ I ’ except 
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as an empty verbal label referring to acciunulative aspects 
of a functioning body-machine. Even Bertrand Russell 
takes this view when he says, “ This (I) is a word whose 
meaning evidently depends upon memory and expecta- 
tion.” ^ For if that be so, ‘ I ' refers merely to bodily 
mechanisms. 

We cannot summarily dismiss such a conclusion merely 
because it happens to be unpalatable. The men to whom 
it is due are neither ignoramuses nor careless technicians ; 
on the contrary, they are capable experts who have 
chosen to devote their lives to the investigation of these 
problems, and their conclusions are the result of years of 
research backed by aU the resources of modem science. 
Their finding , therefore, is not hasty, nor can it be lightly 
treated. 

As popularly used, the word ‘ I ’ undoubtedly refers to 
all those vague ideas of Will, control, captain-of-the- 
soul, etc., which have definitely evaporated under scienti- 
fic scrutiny. Certainly, then, so far as our personalities 
are concerned (and personality is here used to include all 
our sensations, emotions, thought, in general all our 
external and internal behaviour), ‘ I ’ becomes either a 
stupid illusion for those unfortunates who ” faintly trust 
the larger hope ”, or else a mere label to be applied for 
convenience’ sake to separate human organisms, and thus 
entirely empty of its former significance. 

Have we then nothing that may properly be called 
individuality, as contrasted with personjility ? We are 
prepared to include all our behaviour, sensory, motor, 
and mental, under personality and to admit that all this 
mass of data about ourselves is entirely automatic in 
character. We are prepared to go further and to admit 
that the use of the word ‘ I ', in its historical significance 
in connection with any of this, is inadmissible. But what 
is left, to which we may refer as individuality or in 
connection with which ‘ I ’ become significant ? Can 
there be anything left ? 

* Pktiotopky, p. TO/. 
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We have examined the soul-theory, the mind-theory 
and the body-theory, as they bear upon the question of 
‘ I Each of these, we believe, has some fatal defect. 
At the same time among the variations of these three 
t5q)es of theory (of which we have considered the strongest 
examples) all the current proposals for the solution of 
our problem are to be found. What then is to be done ? 

We maintain that the problem is too important to allow 
any thoughtful person to remain content with the present 
situation. We must continue to seek a solution ; and 
only when a definite and verifiable answer has been 
achieved, can the research be dropped. Since the current 
proposals are inadequate, there remains for us only an 
endeavour to find some fresh means of attack, new but 
still scientific. 



CHAPTER VI 


CONSCIOUSNESS AS A STATE 

We have now reviewed the positions of the leading 
schools of psychology as they bear upon our subject 
cind we have seen the essentially physiological basis of 
modem psychological theory. This physiological view 
is not without excuse. Let us suppose that we wish to 
discover the laws of experience, which is surely a task 
of psychology. There is no doubt that the subjective 
attempt to investigate experience directly, that is, by 
introspection, has ended in failure. And since, quite 
indubitably, a man's experience depends upon what 
happens in his body, then if the physiological events 
(e.g., the activation of the psychons) which underlie 
his experience can be ascertained, the subjective fallacy 
can be overcome and the laws of experience objectively 
discovered. 

The defect of this position for us lies in the fact that 
we are interested in the experiencer rather than in the 
experience. To deny the existence of an experiencer, as 
many psychologists do, is to transfer to the realm of 
complete actuality that limitation which psychology itself 
suffers by reason of its present physiological technique. 
Of course, the fact that psychology has assumed a specific 
limitation for a specific purpose changes nothing except 
psychology's ability to deal adequately with its subject- 
matter as a whole. Because it has been obliged to adopt a 
physiological technique in dealing with the question of 
experience, the most recent psychology is imable to deal 
at all with the question of the experiencer. But the 
description of experience cannot be substituted for that 
of the experiencer. Quite different sorts of people are 

ZI3 
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exasperated by a delay in the subway ; the experi- 
ences are similar, but the experiencers diverse. 

It is not because psychologists are stupid and we are 
wise that we find the answers of modem psychology inade- 
quate. It is because psychology has, by its adoption of a 
physiological technique, voluntarily foregone even the 
possibility of addressing itself to our special question. 

All the same, it cannot be said that our question has 
been disposed of, and still less that its importance has 
been diminished. We can only regretfully confess that 
official assistance has failed and carry on our investigation 
ourselves. Needing some starting-point for our attempt, 
we propose to take as our primary fact the fact of con- 
sciousness. 

We are not thereby laying ourselves open to the charge 
of relying upon merely another axiom. An axiom is an 
intellectual proposition which, although usually both 
obvious and convenient, carries no guarantee of its final 
truth. But we intend to rest our case not upon an 
intellectual belief, but upon an ultimate datum — pos- 
sibly the ultimate datum — of individual experience. 
Since this involves a distinction between thinking and 
being, we must say that we start not from a mental 
axiom, but from an axiom of being. The latter is not 
open to possible doubt. Nor will we admit the justice 
of the reproach that this is a philosophical instead of a 
scientific basis, for the simple reason that the very 
existence of science involves just this ‘ philosophical ’ 
foundation. 

It may be said that we are at best beginning with an 
assumption. We reply that this beginning differs from 
what we usually call an assumption much more than it 
corresponds to one, because this ‘ assumption ’ cannot be 
doubted by any sane member of the human species. It 
is “ the one assumption of psychology, which is not 
really an assumption at aU ”, to which we referred earlier 
when considering the bases of the different sciences and 
their relation to psychology. 
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We recall that C. K. Ogden has said of psychology that 
it is concerned with the task of describing oursdves.^ 
Referred to each of us singly, this is no less than the task 
of describing the meaning of the word, ‘ I He also 
recognizes the importance of consciousness in this con- 
nection when he sa3rs, in a section already quoted, " We 
do not observe consciousness ; we have it or are it.” • 
From so different a point of view as that of Dr. Marston 
we find the various sciences listed, together with the 
units with which they deal, all the way from physics, 
dealing with electrons and protons, to psychology whose 
business it is to describe the behaviour of psychons.* 
And from his standpoint psychonic behaviour is con- 
sciousness. Nor are these by any means the only well- 
known psychologists who might be quoted in support 
of the fundamental psychological importance of con- 
sciousness. 

We believe that this original and primordial fact of 
experience, namely consciousness, which is indubitable 
for the individual, is of imiversal human validity and 
constitutes perhaps the lowest common denominator of 
human Ufe. It is not a question at first of admitting the 
existence of cinyone else’s consciousness, but simply one’s 
own. We are here at a point that precedes our inclu- 
sion of others in our conception of reality, and also 
antecedes the beginnings of any of the sciences. The 
matter at issue is the purely personal one whether I 
m)rself am conscious ; in other words, do I exist ? That 
question is not really debatable, since a negative answer 
disposes of the debater together with his argument. At 
all events, let him who does not admit to himself his 
own experience of consciousness, read no further. We 
confine ourselves, in what follows, to those who at least 
have no doubt of their own existence. And in this way 
we reach a necessary agreement, a base from which we can 
initiate our later efforts. 

* Th» Mtaning of Psychology, p. i. • Ibid., p. 165. 

* The Emotions of Normal People, p. 48. 
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We have akeady found that consciousness is a state or 
condition, but we can go a little farther and add that it is a 
varying and variable condition. We recognize in our 
usual experience two main types of consciousness, the 
sleeping and waking states. These likewise are not fixed 
modes ; for whereas at times the transition between 
them is sharp and well-defined, at others it is imper- 
ceptibly gradual, giving rise to many intermediate phases 
in which the two are indistinguishably mixed. For all 
we know, it may be that the sleeping state is, as it were, 
also present during the waking state, occasioning pheno- 
mena of the so-called unconscious or subconscious type. 
This must remain a pure guess for the present. 

Our purpose is an investigation of ‘ I The word is 
of frequent occurrence ; and its almost universal use 
refers to various reactions of the body, as in the expres- 
sions, " I am typewriting ”, ” I Wcis entirely dissatisfied 
with him ”, " I shall think the matter over and come 
to some decision when I return.” These are the three 
typical activities of the body, namely, externally mani- 
fested physical reaction, emotion, and mental process. 

To one acquainted with the work of the behaviorists 
it is impossible to deny that they have seriously impugned 
any such interpretation of the word ‘ I ’. For they have 
not only rendered it probable, to the point of practical 
certainty, that these so-called actions are really reactions, 
completely automatic in their nature, but also that they 
differ in no fundamental way from the usual chemical 
reactions of inorganic matter. There is no cause to 
include a vaguely mysterious conception (named ' I ’) 
even in the phenomena of thought or in the subtleties of 
its expression which we call language, when electro- 
chemical formulae appear devisable which offer adequate 
explanation. 

This is but to repeat that ' I ' camnot be synonymous 
with the name aind address of any body ; it is also to 
prove that the ordinary use of the term is am unjustified 
extravagance. Thus far we may go hamd in hand with 
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the behaviorists. In thought, emotion and grosser 
physical activity it is not ‘ I ' who act, it is a mechanical 
body which reacts. 

Nor Ccin we confuse ' I ' with consciousness itself, or 
with the content, or objects, of consciousness. Here 
is where we part company completely with the Pan- 
psychic and Psychonic Theories. For it seems evident 
that to mistake the feeler for the felt, the eater for the 
eaten, may be good Hindu m 5 ^ticism but can scarcely 
be called good science. 

On the contrary, we maintain that in respect of con- 
sciousness there are three elements, consciousness or the 
conscious field, the subject (that which is conscious 
or finds itself within the conscious field), and the object 
(those things which are represented in consciousness). 
Further, we maintain that this something which is con- 
scious is not a ‘ mind ’ or a ‘ soul ’, but indeed is what we 
really refer to when we use the term ‘ I ', viz., our most 
intimately individual selves. Thus, we reach our pre- 
liminary definition of ‘ I which is that for each individual 
it is the Ultimate Subjective. We search imsuccessfuUy 
for any concrete attributes of ‘ I ’ and naturally so, since 
everything to which definite attributes can be assigned, 
is ipso facto objective. Nevertheless, in defining ' I ’ as 
the Ultimate Subjective, we can perceive the generality 
that the nature of ‘ I ’, its unique characteristic, is 
precisely that of being conscious. And thus we are led 
to a further investigation of the character but not the 
content of human consciousness, and not as the path that 
shall bring us to a final conception of ‘ I ', but as the 
necessary approach to the beginning of that task. 

One of the most obvious things about consciousness is 
that it constitutes the highest value of all human values. 
This was to be expected from oiu: definition, but it is none 
the less encouraging to have it universally realized. Our 
type of consciousness we believe sets us apart from the 
birds and beasts and from all other creatures of the 
organic kingdom of which we, in another sense, are a part. 
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We also discern that this value of values lies implicitly 
behind all the goals men strive for. Is it wealth, or power, 
that a man spends his life in attempting to acciunulate ? 
Surely there are few who would sit in seclusion counting 
their bank-notes or merely reflecting upon the influence 
they could exert if they would. No, it is the use of 
money or of power which is the incentive, and what 
is this if not richness of conscious experience ? We do 
not maintain that men for the most part recognize clearly 
the true rewards they seek, or even that many could 
formulate them ; but at the core of all their ambitions 
is this ambition — to experience more consciousness. 

Similarly with fame, or with any other of the most 
powerful attracting forces — ^not the thing in itself, but 
what it brings. And although it may be sensual pleasures, 
or more vivid emotions, or the complex subtleties of 
thought or even understanding, what it brings is always 
reducible to the same thing, more of some particular 
kind of conscious experience. We differ one from another 
only as to the means we adopt. These differences may 
perhaps be attributed to the early behavioristic condi- 
tionings of our response-mechanisms, om: bodies, but the 
drive itself is humanly universal. 

At this point a serious misconception may arise. Let 
it be clearly stated, then, even at the expense of repeti- 
tion, that sensations, emotions and thoughts are not in 
themselves conscious entities ; they are movements of 
matter within our bodies to which, when we are aware 
of them en masse, we give these names. They all 
result from the chemical activities of an automatic 
mechanism. 

But our vocabulary is inaccurate and betrays us. The 
fact is that a ' sensation ' is, say, ninety-nine per cent a 
jfliysiological process and one per cent the registration 
of that process, not by a ‘ mind ’ but by ' I ’, if ‘ I ’ am 
in the necessary state of consciousness. Thus, the 
behaviorist is quite right in speaking of a sensation as a 
physical occurrence, and his opponent is likewise cwrect 
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in maintaining that it is a phenomenon of psychology. 
But since the word, sensation, refers to an occmrence 
in which two distinctly different phenomena take place 
in succession, its use has first one meaning and then 
another ; we suffer from the lack of a scientific term 
referring to the physiological or initial aspect of a sensation 
and of another term for the psychological or subsequent 
aspect. The psychoanalysts have utterly debased the 
meanings of the two terms formerly employed in this 
connection — ‘ neurosis ’ for the neurological phenomenon 
occurring within the nervous system and ' psychosis ’ for 
the resulting psychological phenomenon of sensation. 
No new terms have been supplied for the lost meanings, 
but we need them aU the more since these two aspects 
not only must be distinguished in the relation of cause 
and efiect but have actually to do with entirely different 
kinds of phenomena. 

The case is the same with the two other experiential 
and behavioristic elements in man, the emotional and 
mental. It is not surprising that during the years of 
physiological ignorance these phenomena opened the 
door of psychology to the religiously mystical (James and 
the purposivist) and to the non-religiously m5^tical 
(Titchener and the introspectionist). But surely we 
have now progressed far enough to comprehend that an 
emotion, while it is neither a sensation nor a sum of 
sensations, belongs to a similar category as a sensa- 
tion ; that is to say, it is primarily a physiological occur- 
rence and secondarily the conscious registration of that 
occurrence. 

Thought is also a physical event plus its registration. 
But this last phenomenon is of so complex a character and 
the individu^ concerned is so little aware of the ph5reio- 
logical factors involved in his own body, that all kinds 
of illusions beset him. As for instance that he is thinking 
(when, in fact, he is only being vaguely conscious of the 
total effect of many minute, perhaps electrical goings- 
on in his organism which are proceeding entirely auto- 
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matically) or that he has free will and by some magic 
can change the predetermined course of the event, and- 
so on. 

Since the body is always functioning more or less in 
these three ways at once, the content of consciousness is 
exceedingly blurred. Although one feature, e.g., emotion, 
may be predominant at a given moment, the other two 
are also present to some degree, and what ‘ I ’ am actually 
aware of is an impure, confused blend, a sort of transient 
unity. 

That many introspective illusions have arisen from this 
condition, is apparent from the work of the behaviorists. 
So far as behaviour, including the internal, is concerned, 
there is no need to postulate any consciousness inter- 
vening between stimulus and response. The response 
reveals the entry of no outside element ; or to put it 
another way, the response (considered as the total reaction) 
contains nothing which is not fully accounted for by its 
physical determinants, the physic^ organism as aff^ted 
by the total stimuli, over which the given individual has 
no control. The psychonic elaboration of the interior 
processes of course only enhances the strength of the 
behavioristic position. 

From this an extremely important conclusion is to be 
drawn by psychology. That conclusion is not the absur- 
dity that consciousness is non-existent ; but only this, 
that the consciousness of man as we know him, is com- 
pletely passive. There are not three, but four things, 
to be taken into account ; these are reactive ph5rsicai 
processes which, if we like, we may call sensations, 
emotions and thoughts, and a passive consciousness, 
varying in the accuracy with which it registers these. 

The point most especially to be noted is that ‘ I 
who am something, if only at present the ability to be 
conscious, am also at present the very acme of passivity. 
As already remarked, the earlier psychological concep- 
tion of the Will has been steadily dwindling for years, 
and psychologists can find no trace of it in the com- 
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plete description of any human reactions, including 
those of the still so-called ‘ decision-t}^ 

Less technically, the matter is equally obvious. Let 
another creature produce sounds which our bodies have 
been conditioned to respond to in the manner called 
taking offence, and certain inevitable results occur. 
There is overt or covert muscular activity, disagreeable 
emotional tone and a rationalizing process of mental 
association regarding the incident. Let the weather be 
hot or cold, let a tune be " running through the head ”, 
and the content of consciousness is so far defined. All 
that ' I ’ can do is to be aware of these things, or of others 
of equally unavoidable origin. 

This, the utter passivity of ‘ I ’, is to be considered 
the most important point touched upon thus far; and 
it will bear stressing. It accounts, for instance, for the 
false conclusion to which the behaviorists have jumped, 
namely, that because in human behaviour there is no 
sign of consciousness, much less of ‘ I ’, these elements 
are non-existent. But how may that which is completely 
passive appear in activity ? 

From om discussion of behaviorism we recall that two 
alternatives remained, quite other than a self-contra- 
dictory non-existence. These were the possibilities that 
consciousness may be present in the process stimulus- 
response (i) as an entirely passive factor, and ( 2 ) as an 
organic element which itself is a part of the response. 
The objections to the second of these alternatives were 
taken up in some detail during the criticism of the Psy- 
chonic Theory, and we now find ourselves reduced to the 
first possibility, stripped bare of the implications involved 
in the second. The kind of consciousness ' I ’ experience 
occurs, we may say, in my body, but in itself it caimot 
be an organic reaction nor any constituent part of one ; 
above all, this experience is passive. In this last point 
we agree with the view attributed to the Psychonic 
Theory, that a man is a helpless transforming station 
for the energies of «ivironment, a power station where 
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environmental energies are reduced to the condition of 
the organism’s own self-manufactured energies in order 
to be combined therewith and result in the force expendi- 
ture of automatic behaviour. 

It must also be noted that in saying that ' I ’ am now 
the passive subject of consciousness we make no admis- 
sion that ‘ I ’ may never in any circumstances become 
an active subject. We merely state what is, we do not 
say what may be. The idea is suggested now only as a 
logical possibility, since any such drastic change as the 
change from a passive to an active status would surely 
imply a defined procedure and the employment of a 
method which we are not yet prepared to discuss. 

We next remark that not only am ' I ’ the passive 
spectator of an arena of consciousness, but that the field 
of awareness of ‘ I ’ covers only a small part of the whole 
stage. This is so with regard both to simultaneity and 
to succession ; ' I ’ am conscious of very little at a time, 
and even with the ceaseless flitting -about of attention 
that takes place, manage to cover but a tiny portion 
of the possible field when all the moments are added 
together. 

In the matter of thought processes, for example, what 
we call trains of thought are rather lengthy affairs ; 
by the time we become aware of them, they have already 
progressed through many steps ; they have been built 
up from simple units into complex structures. (We 
must remember that these words refer actually to the 
increasingly complex co-ordination of moving electrical 
p>articles in our bodies.) Then comes our instant or 
instants of awareness in respect of them, whereupon our 
attention moves to other matters and leaves the first 
thought to fade from our waking consciousness. But in 
thus fading it does not cease ; it goes on to its con- 
clusion (that is, the moving particles fulfil their cycles), 
sometimes a distant one both in logic and in time. We 
have suggested that these are the transitions from the 
sleeping to the waking and waking to the sleeping states 
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(as concerns our consciousness of the movements of such 
particles), for that the thought continues to exist in 
something closely resembling consciousness, is established 
by much experimental evidence, from hypnotism and 
from dream experiences recovered by the technique of 
psychoanalysis. This is the phenomenon which has 
given rise to the hyp>othesis of the ‘ imconscious ’ which, 
if it does not refer to some bizarre and m 5 rstical region 
but merely to those things of which we are in fact 
unaware, is valid enough, although confusing because 
of its strange expansion at the hands of its author’s 
disciples. 

Thought processes are present in vast numbers alwa)^, 
and of how few of them (and of how little of those few) 
are we ever aware ? 

The same is the case with our emotions. At every 
instant we are in some emotional state or other, however 
slight. Occasionally we are shaken by a relatively intense 
feeling, and only then do we become at all cognizant of 
our condition. Even during those minutes our awareness 
is remarkably undiscriminating. All our emotions are 
mixed, and with our literary, introspectionist heritage, 
we give them names corresponding, sometimes roughly, 
sometimes not at all, only to a predominant factor. 
Who can distinguish, with anything like scientific accuracy, 
between tenderness and afiection ? Or can say how much 
jealousy, how much envy there is in bis hatred, how much 
self-interest in his love ? 

When we come to the lowest units of consciousness, our 
ph 5 rsical sensations, we discover our awareness to be no 
less fragmentary. Upon the basis of sensations, which 
are the avenues of entrance of all ova stimuli, our emo- 
tions and our mental processes are built, genetically. 
Here at least we shoulcf expect to find ourselves in better 
case, but it is not so. 

Go through the ordinary list of the five senses and it 
is evident at once how littite is registered. For instance, 
touch ; we imagine that we possess this sense ; but 
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all day long our bodies are being pressed upon by our 
clothing, not to mention the floors and pavements, the 
articles of furniture with which we come in contact, and 
are we conscious of the pressures ? Sight : let us con- 
sider the field of vision that produces impressions on the 
retina whenever the eye is open, and then let us say how 
much we see. 

In such matters as equilibrium and temperature the 
situation is perhaps even worse. Heart-beat, pulse- 
beat, eyelid-flutter, external and internal muscular ten- 
sions, of aU of these we are conscious at rare intervals, 
but all of them, and many more, are present continuously. 

That we are sometimes aware of them demonstrates 
surely that such consciousness is possible. Yet there are 
some who go so far as to congratulate themselves upon a 
torpor which is broken only when matters reach an 
alarming or plainly disagreeable crisis. Nevertheless, 
our sluggishness lacks its supposed advantages, for 
neither time nor energy is conserved by our present 
sleeping attitude toward our sensations. It is a curious 
fact about awareness (well knoAwn to those who have ever 
been systematically aware of the distinct behaviours of 
their bodies) that it never interferes with any other 
activity, such as a mental one, which is simultaneously in 
progress. And everyone has noticed that it is just at 
those times when he is most vividly conscious of the 
largest number of physical sensations, that he is filled 
with an unusual energy. 

We have now mentioned the two leading characteristics 
of our present consciousness, its passivity and its limita- 
tions. If we can take consciousness as a gauge of the 
condition of ‘ I ’ (and it is the only measure we now have), 
we cannot well avoid the corresponding conclusions. 
There is more than an analogy between passivity and 
sleep, activity and waking; to be passive beyond a 
definite degree is to be asleep. 

Furthermore, if the time elapsing between the stimu- 
lation of our bodies’ end-organs and the reception of the 
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resulting impulse at the sensory centres be -oooi second, 
which is a rough but verifiable approximation, and if the 
end-organs be practically continuously stimulable and 
stimuli be constantly provided by environment, as is the 
case— if all this be true, then it would seem that at least 
50,000 impressions must be present every second. We 
are generous if we allow that two or three of these are 
registered consciously per second. Here we have, not 
rash speculation, but demonstrable fact which is capable 
of verification in the psychological laboratory. And the 
conclusion : if the actuality of ' I ' be gauged by the 
actuality of ' I’s ’ consciousness, then, taking account 
only of the category of sensation, we can say that the 
actuality of ' I as compared with the full possibility, 
is as 2 or 3 to 50,000. In other words ' I ' am practically 
inactual ; ' I ’ am a mere word awaiting potential ful- 
filment. 

We propose, therefore, to say now that ‘ I ' am real 
(for both the truly actual and the truly potential are real), 
but that ' I ’ am asleep and thus that ‘ I ’ am not actual, 
but for practical purposes only potential. 

Under these conditions no surprise should be felt that 
so little can be said of ' I ’. To demand of ‘ I ' a des- 
cription of ‘ I ’ through the instrument of an automatic 
body whose thought processes are already habitized in 
other ways, is like asking one who has been asleep from 
birth to describe the world as known only to the waking 
state. 

But the recognition of the fact implies the prospect 
of a remedy. Before proposing one and before taking the 
next step toward the possible actualization of the word 
' I ’, let us consider several prior and contemporary 
attempts of the same kind. 



CHAPTER VII 


ATTEMPTS AND FAILURES 

We must remind ourselves in the first place that ‘ I ’ 
am not an actor but a spectator ; and more, that ‘ I ’ am 
not even an active spectator since ‘ I ’ observe only what 
‘ I ’ cannot help observing. ‘ I ’ am a supine spectator 
whose range of view, moreover, is exceedingly limited. 

But it must not be forgotten that consciousness is a 
variable state ; in sleep for instance the awareness of ' I ' 
is much less than when awake. Hence there is the logical 
suggestion of variation in the direction of greater inclu- 
siveness than that of the waking state, a suggestion 
which involves the logical imphcation that ‘ I ' is, even 
when awake, relatively asleep. 

It is obvious that the natural order of life produces no 
such effect of expansion upon ‘ I ’. Nature, or the effect 
of environment upon heredity, brings about, throughout 
the entire course of the average human hfe, no greater 
range of consciousness than the ordinary waking state 
wherein ‘ I ’ remain that which is passively affected. 

It is true that contemporary superstitions may lead the 
ordinary man to suspect this statement. Our times are 
subject to an educationalist propaganda, fostered, indeed, 
not by our educationalists themselves but by our popu- 
larizers, ou timers of ‘ science ' and ‘ philosophy ’, one of 
the results of which is that the man in the street has 
now an exaggerated respect for philosophers, mathe- 
maticians, astronomers and in ^neral for any expert. 
Does anybody imagine that in their recondite under- 
takings these experts achieve a more expanded con- 
sciousness than that of the waking state ? If so, let him 
ask them. He will find that their work lies mainly in 
125 
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the realm of associative mental processes rather than 
in that of muscular or practical endeavour and that they 
differ from the rest of us, on their own admission, in no 
other respect. The inquirer will find, indeed, that in aU 
probabihty he can in his own field easily surpass ninety- 
nine out of a hundred of these experts, exactly as they 
easily surpass him in their specialities. The point is 
that they have been conditioned to do special work, not 
that the t5pe of their conscioxisness is in any way difierent 
from that of others. 

Nor are the religiously-minded to be distinguished in 
this matter. Modem psychology is forced to consider 
them the victims of conditioning equally with the rest. 
They have been influenced by an ancient organization 
and by a small body of ancient hterature. But to enjoy 
(becaxise of subjective hopes and wishes) being influenced 
from outside is no different at bottom than being exter- 
nally influenced without enjoyment. If by so simple a 
proceeding as becoming a sincere convert to any religion 
in the world a state of superconsciousness were achievable, 
we should long since have had indubitable proofs of its 
reahty. 

But since the external world, including all its philoso- 
phies, religions and ' movements ’ produces no change in 
the passivity of ' I it is necessary that any develojMnent 
of ' I ' be effected from within, that is to say, by some 
activity on the part of ‘ I Thus the expansion of 
consciousness depends upon ‘ I ’ becoming active. It is 
not that ‘ I ’ and consciousness are identical ; but that 
the two defects of consciousness are so closely related 
that the same means remedies both. 

This circumstance appears to be known to all the 
human species, but in a drugged sort of way. Like men 
asleep, we universally recognize the desirability of a more 
expanded consciousness and make abortive efforts in 
that direction, efforts which, thanks to our conditioning, 
usually only serve to lead us farther astray. 

Between the East and the West there is, in this respect, 
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an interesting divergence. Both indulge dangerous 
fallacies, but fallacies of opposite t5^s. 

The East, neither so youthful nor so cocksure as we 
Westerns, avoids our error of imagining that wisdom is 
of recent appearance upon the earth. It entertains the 
suggestion that the men of ancient times may possibly 
not all have been the apes oiu: anthropologists would 
have us believe. And looking backward, it discovers 
with interest a long tradition of just the sort of con- 
sciousness which seems to beckon to mankind. 

And not the tradition only, but descriptions more or 
less detailed, of such conscious states, alleged to have 
been experienced in former ages. Here it is that the 
Easterners fall into a trap. Throwing caution to the 
winds, they presume that the traditions are intelligible to 
themselves, as well as interesting. 

How could it be so ? Let us imagine verbal inter- 
course established between a man awake and one who 
has always slept, a kind of conununication in which 
only the inadequate terms of the sleep-talker are used. 
There will be tales of trees and lakes, of sky and sun and 
stars and the phenomena of days and seasons, not to 
mention the multifarious activities in which men engage 
when awake, the whole conveyed in a deficient tongue. 
Can our sleeper (who we shall suppose is level-headed) 
make any sense of these fables ? In the event of his 
endeavouring to act upon this incomprehensible infor- 
mation, can he avoid calamity ? How then in the case 
of he who is awake and of one who is assumed to be 
superconscious ? 

Yet such is the hopeless attempt which is made by 
millions. The scattered fragments describing experiences 
of states beyond waking consciousness are carefully 
studied and the effort is made to reproduce their symp- 
toms. Here we have something more serious than 
misrmderstanding ; we have the misapplication of energy 
in action. 

The mistake is obvious enough to us, although our own 
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error (to which we remain blind) b equally plain to the 
East. Their fallacy is to mistake a S)Tnptom for a 
condition and to suppose that in reviving the former the 
latter is recoverable. 

A crude analogy will illustrate the point. A particular 
state of the blood, we will say, causes eruptions to appear 
on the skin. Let us suppose that this blood-condition is 
desirable for some reason (perhaps for the destruction of 
certain bacteria present in the arteries) and that he who 
wishes to attain it, proceeds by producing directly upon 
his body a series of similar festers. Such a reversal of 
cause and effect will fail of its purpose. For certainly 
the blood will be affected by the sores, but in this case 
it will be poisoned from without whereas in the first 
instance it was influenced from within. The two condi- 
tions will be entirely different and from the pwint of view 
of the desirability of the original state, its artificial and 
different coimterpart will be injmious. 

‘ Occult ' breathing exercises are a case in point. 
There are traditional descriptions of certain super- 
conscious states in which the rate of breathing becomes 
naturally, i.e., reflexly, unusual. Indian seers long ago 
analysed these modes of breathing and urged their adoption 
by the simple expedient of practising them. By this 
means they obtained an orgcinic phase brought about 
by the peculiar breathing itself, instead of producing a 
mode of breathing resulting from a general condition of 
the organism. Ignorant of the true causes of the original 
state, they did the best they could, a very dangerous best 
because an unnatural one. 

Their mental exercises, among which concentration 
holds an important place, are based upon the same 
fallacy. In a special state of consciousness the pxjwer of 
intense concentration is said to be present. It is some- 
thing not requiring effort, but exists as an intellectual 
symptom of an organic condition, just as the breathing 
rate is a physical s3nnptom. The hope is again indulged 
that the order of phenomena can be reversed and that 
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intense concentration attained by effort will induce its 
original cause, the desired conscious phase. 

It would seem that this reproduction of symptoms is 
the chief means employed by the yoga systems 
disciplines) of the Orient in their aim of achieving a fuller 
consciousness. But consciousness is a subtle matter and 
even a slight discrepancy may make all the difference 
between expansion and contraction. Their methods are 
not such as can be used by average human beings ; and 
this is somewhat astonishing when we discover that 
what we beUeve to be the correct procedure is set out 
at some length in a well-known passage of the Buddhistic 
Writings.^ Perhaps the misunderstanding is due to the 
difficulty of communication between the various states 
of consciousness, e.g., their lack of a common language, 
to which we alluded above. Perhaps the passage must 
always be ignored save by those presumably already 
superconscious and therefore acquainted with the neces- 
sary means, or by those who have arrived at the same 
method by a different route. 

It is evident that there are two serious objections to 
the CTirrent practices of the East. The first danger, to 
which the majority fall victims, is that the acquirement 
of imusual powers will become an end in itself, taking 
the place of the original goal of an expanded conscious- 
ness. This is very likely in view of the fact that the 
symptoms, whose practice constitutes the yoga, are them- 
sdves usually striking accomplishments. Thus we get 
yogis, saints and ascetics, men who display highly pecu- 
liar accomplishments of an intellectual, emotional or 
ph5rsical kind, but whose consciousness remains of the 
same category as that of the average person, because after 
all they have only achieved these results due to con- 
ditioning by outside suggestion. 

I TUb passage exists in several Ttingjiah trandations, as for example : 
Tht Story of Buddha and Buddhism, Brian Brown ed., Phila., 1937. 
pp. 150 ff. ; Somt Sayings of the Buddha, Oxford, 1925, pp. 73 fi. 
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Shadows of these Eastern t3T)es fall upon our very door- 
steps. We have, for example, the super-fakir who can 
go into a six months’ trance (a strange reversal of super- 
consciousness) or can equally well stick a sword through 
his arm without bleeding. And in some of these per- 
formances there is certainly more than a series of mere 
tricks ; a semblance of actual control has been gained 
over certain parts of the organism which in ordinary 
people act only reflexly. These abilities sure gained, of 
comrse, at the cost of life-long effort in the discipline, 
and it occurs to one immediately that such a price should 
be expected to produce more than an array of vaudeville 
stunts. 

We also occasionally entertain visitors from the East 
whose avowed aim it is " to awaken us emotionally 
These gentlemen proceed to evoke in our motor psychons 
an emotional katzen-jammer, usually by means of weird 
cries and noises which they misname ‘ mantra ’. To 
the impartial observer the results are not impressive. 

There is finally the intellectuahsm of the East, repre- 
sented in the West, it is claimed, by Count Keiserling’s 
‘ School of Wisdom ’ at Darmstadt. It is understood 
that one of the chief exercises there practised is concen- 
tration. The pupil is directed to stare at some object, 
say a lamp, to dismiss from his mind all extraneous 
thoughts and to concentrate until the object appears in 
its Kantian form of ‘ ding an sich '. What the veJue of 
this achievement may be is not apparent ; nor are the 
fruits of the training easily apparent in the person of its 
leading exponent. Indeed if we might di^ourteously 
suggest that the Coimt should focus his attention upon 
himself rather than upon a lamp, we believe he would 
see, without penetrating to any ' ding an sich a gentle- 
man more concerned to dpaier les bourgeois than to attain 
superconsciousness. 

No doubt, however, there are in the East itself students 
who avoid mistaking the means for the end and who 
persevere in the original aim of all the yogas, namely. 
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the attainment of superconsciousness. Unfortunately, 
the result for them is likely to be the worst of all, since 
the consequence of manufacturing symptoms is a condition 
similar to the original but at the same time profoimdly 
different. The coimterfeit conscious state thereby in- 
duced may possibly prevent them from ever attaining the 
true condition they seek. 

Thus the East attains not superconsciousness but a 
distortion of consciousness which becomes the more 
dangerous with its degree of development, leaving us 
confronted by the failure of one-half of the human race, 
and that half not the least intelligent, in the attempt 
to solve what is perhaps mankind’s most important 
problem. 

If we now turn from the criticism of others to the less 
congenial task of appraising our own weaknesses, we are 
not less surprised than disheartened to find that we of the 
West are in certain respects leagues behind the Oriental. 
The Oriental is at least in a state of understanding suffi- 
cient to recognize the ultimate value of consciousness, 
whereas our own agreement with this fundamental 
principle is predominantly instinctive. 

It is true that the evolutionary scale of values in 
modem biology remarkably approximates to a differ- 
entiation of organisms in accordance with their capacity 
for the realization of increased consciousness. But when 
interrogated, the average biologist often leaves us with 
the impression that mere complexity of detail or function 
is in itself a value, as if a machine with forty imperfect 
parts were superior to that ideal instrument, the lever, 
which functions without waste. Frequently we win his 
agreement only after pointing out that the biological 
justification for a novel organ is either its suitability as 
an avenue for greater conscious experience or its con- 
tribution to survival value, which means nothing if not 
the continuance of conscious experience. 

Occasionally also a man like Mr. Waldo Frank makes 
a remark to this effect : “ the one true hierarchy of 
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values in the world is the hierarchy of consciousness 
But such sa5dngs are infrequent. For the vast majority 
of us, our sense of conscious value is left to be inferred 
from our phantasies in respect of other values ; only an 
obscure feeling which has not yet risen to the estate of 
clearly realized formulation represents conscious value. 
As a consequence, our efforts towards greater consciousness 
present a more confused picture than that offered by the 
East ; and our errors are at once more numerous and 
more elementary. 

We have spoken of the factor of conscious experience 
behind all our attempted intellectual, emotional and 
ph5^cal gratifications ; there is another way, too, in 
which this desire profoimdly affects our hves. Why are 
the names of men hke Morse and Edison held in such 
esteem by us ? Why do we go into a frenzy of enthu- 
siasm over Lindbergh ? The ready repli« are easily 
disposed of : others have displayed greater ingenuity in 
contriving complicated mechanisms, and as to daring 
and fortitude there are many that equal or surpass the 
aviator’s accomplishment. 

But what these men have done is of practical applica- 
tion ; and it is of application in a particular way. Plainly 
enough, the abilities to communicate across continents, 
to hear in New York an opera being performed in Chicago 
and to have one’s body tran^rted to Eiurope in a day 
and a half instead of in a week, do increase our conscious 
contacts ; if only by mechanical means, they do expand 
our conscious life. 

Here we approach the Zeitgeist of our whole civiliza- 
tion. The multiplication of artificial aids to our natural 
capacities is what the thoughtful pride themselves upon 
in its past history and the perfection of such appliances 
is the shining goal of the future. That it entails the 
destruction of much beauty, that it dooms hundreds of 
thousands of our fellow-men to unremitting toil in our 
workshops, matters not a whit. We admit the monotony 
of factory labour, worse in its effect perhaps upon execu- 
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tives than upon common workmen ; we point with 
pride to the " high standard of living ” to which at the 
day's end they return. High standard of living means 
greater variety of food and more mechanical contrivances, 
including a Ford with its opportunity of locomotion ; 
thus, in one respect, that of sensual experience, more 
conscious content. 

Being close to our own day it is natural that the 
significance of its deeper motives should escape us. It is 
always easier to discern the tendencies of times long 
past and to observe how they were working toward 
goals unseen by contemporaries. We do not offer here 
any explanation of the curious fact that civilizations 
progress over long periods to ends which are almost 
always unrecognized during their attainment. But by 
standing mentally apart from our own age we can see 
that it displays this usual feature, and we can even 
perceive its main outlines as related to mechanical 
consciousness. 

Our modem course is not free from obstacles, or even 
from absurdities. For instance, one implication of our 
present system which is fast becoming too obvious to 
miss, is an increasing democratic likeness : we are aU to 
become as nearly identical rivets in the structure we are 
raising as outraged nature will permit before the final, 
cataclysmic rebellion. From a sane point of view it is 
madly irrational, but of what avail is reason against the 
hidden, inner urge toward more and more conscious 
life? 

Were there a chance of success in the programme 
perhaps we might justify it against both reason and 
emotion. But there is none. No chance of real success 
ever exists when reason, emotion and practicality are 
not conjointly satisfied. In our own case, ignorance as 
to the true objective and artificiality of means frustrate 
aU our efforts and lead to a distortion no less disastrous 
than that of the East. 

Let us again draw an analogy. Let us suppose a man 
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bom with weak eyes, deaf ears and lame legs. He 
gathers an armament of spectacles, ear-trumpets and 
crutches, and fondly supposes that if only he can accumu- 
late a sufficient number of tiiese makeshifts and procure 
them of increasing refinement, his sense equipment will 
become normal. What a pathetic fallacy it is 1 Yet 
Mr. Van Loon has presented us with a glowing account 
of how “ Man, the Miracle Maker " has succeeded in 
extending (of course, quite artificially) the scope of his 
hand, mouth and foot ; and we are invited to share his 
delight in foreseeing even greater triumphs of the same 
marvellous character.* Indeed, this persuasion of Mr. 
Van Loon’s is so widespread, it is so much taken for 
granted as the unthinking substratum beneath most 
of our ‘ practical ' Western thought, that it is worth 
further discussion, even at the risk of labouring the 
obvious. 

There is more than one error involved. In the first 
place there is the one-sided exaggeration of the programme. 
Consciousness is triply directed; the mechanical, and 
therefore artificial, increase of sense-content can be made, 
in practice, only at the expense of the emotional and 
intellectual elements. It is one thing to hear, another to 
hear understandingly, and stiD another to do both and 
at the same time to experience the appropriate emotion. 
As a matter of common agreement it is the last men- 
tioned t 5 q>e of consciousness to which everyone aspires. 
An expression used to be current to the effect that he 
who hears most, hears least ; it was a popular acknow- 
ledgment of the absence of two requisite factors in mere 
volume or variety of sounds. 

Of course the development of such properly unified 
consciousness is an ideal for the moment, and any serious 
consideration of such a goal would doubtless imply a 
gradual approach. But it is to be noted as a further 
objection to our current plan of mechanical addition that 
it includes no means of proceeding to the next elements 
* Man, The Miraclt Maker, Hendrick Van Loon, N.Y., 1928. 
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in turn when all possible sensations are at last available. 
The heartiest advocates of Western ‘ progress ' do not 
yet hint at super-radios before which we may sit and, 
without the intermediation of our coarser senses, be 
directly subjected to emotional experiences and to the 
involuntary exercise of concentration, multiplication and 
the like. 

Furthermore, there are no new sensations. The con- 
tinual devising of new machines and automatic con- 
trivances has no effect whatsoever upon our physiological 
sense equipment, beyond the dubious one of shaking it 
to pieces. The range of our sensations remains just 
what it was before this marvellous mechanical age began 
hammering at our ear-drums. Taste, touch, sight and 
the rest constitute our only outfit ; we have no new 
sensations at all, but only bizarre combinations of the 
old ones. Neither have we succeeded in supersensi- 
tizing the sensations we possess ; with few exceptions 
our ingenious sense inventions are not in the direction 
of subtlety and refinement but only increasingly crude 
and clamorous. A diet of bootleg slops has provided 
no one with a finer discrimination in vintage wines, and 
the assorted howls that enter our ears from the radio 
are not likely to make us musical connoisseurs. More 
probably our senses are actually degenerating ; and 
there are many who already affirm that, as regards sen- 
sory exp>erience, we are becoming less fit than our fore- 
fathers. 

Now we come to the most fimdamental difficulty, the 
real and final obstacle to our Western programme, for the 
contemporary proposal is to increase passively the sense- 
content of an already inert consciousness. Our machines 
not only enable us to experience more, but they, not we, 
determine what we shall experience. In the outcome 
they offer us only more and more of the passive diet we 
even now indulge. Activity, however, is precisely the 
greatest deficiency of our present state. The meagre 
extent of our conscious experience is not due to any 
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lack of material but to a psychological inertia in the 
registration of the material already offered and present. 
The increasing availability of novel sense-data is of no 
more value than the resources of a Ritz kitchen to an 
invalid suffering from faulty digestion. 

That the substitution of mechanical for psychol(^cal 
activity in the lives of human beings must lead to char- 
acteristic distortions, is theoretically only too evident. 
Let us see if any of the common phenomena of the human 
society in which we live lend an empirical foimdation 
to thi deduction. 

There is, for instance, a widespread persuasion among 
us that size is synonymous with importance. The largest 
town, the biggest building, we imagine, is the best. The 
first billboard upon the highways urging our residence 
in this or that ‘ fastest-growing ' hamlet woixld also 
have been the last, unless large numbers of us were under 
the h5^notic suggestion of the value of size ; but the 
roads abound in them when the smallest acquaintance 
with practical affairs is sufficient to hint that the causes 
of growth are just those which make residential advan- 
tage improbable. We are impressed by millionaires, 
not because they have at their disposal the resources 
which, possibly, may enable them to become leisured and 
reflective, cultiwed and wise, but because those resources 
are most easily enumerated not by digits or hundreds 
or thousands but by millions. On the whole our young 
men prefer to enter the emplo3maent of enormous con- 
cerns. Do they short-sightedly suppose that their 
advantage lies with well-conducted krge corporations 
rather than with well-conducted small ones ? What 
then is their prejudice ? It is the prejudice of size and 
the prestige which now accompanies simple quantity. 

Many instances could be cited of our peculiar out- 
look even in these practical matters which are our Western 
speciality. The foregoing are not the less illustrative 
because they are commonplace. They evidence a serious 
confusion between immediate and eventual advantage, 
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and a trance-like suggestibility in favour of mere amoimt 
to the prejudice of other values, some of which are far 
more important. In short, one of our prevalent attitudes 
toward life is that of the open-mouthed countr5mian who, 
on his first visit to town, is confronted with an edifice 
more than four stories high. 

We come to the field of the emotions. We will take it 
for granted that the reader is only too well aware of the 
universal inability to deal with the emotional aspects 
of our sex lives, an inability that nowada}^ is receiving 
so much free advertisement. We will here consider 
rather our less specialized deficiencies. 

It is not surprising, in view of our suspected under- 
development, to find that most of our feelings are unde- 
niably childish ; but that we are emotional fakers is a 
plain distortion of our natures. And is it not so ? Have 
we not names for many feelings which we claim to exper- 
ience, but which we never know ? Most of us have used 
at times words like ‘ reverence ’, ' awe ’ and ' ecstasy 
but we must also admit that we have never experienced 
these alleged states. In almost every case, and especially 
when they are used intentionally, the grandiloquent tags 
mask much flimsier sentiments. Nor is it a matter of 
verbal exaggeration merely ; many people believe not 
only others but themselves. And deceiving others is 
not nearly so dangerous as the subtle self-deception which 
is here taken only as a typical instance of our emotional 
twists. 

An even more widespread unnaturalness is the com- 
mon substitution for real feeling of a sentimentality 
whose simpering accents are borne from a hundred 
directions. They come from such different fields as that 
of the dramatic fare gobbled up by the millions in our 
movie audiences and that of our presumably thought- 
out treatment of the criminal. 

The Victorian dodge that matters of importance, e.g., 
the validity of Christianity, or the sexual standards which 
should obtain between men and women, are '* too sacred 
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to be discussed ", is another abnormality which is still 
abundantly represented among us. The assertion clearly 
means one of two things ; either it means, "lam afraid 
to discuss serious matters because I am too lazy to think 
about them seriously and am likely to meet someone 
not so lazy who will put me to shame ’’ ; or else it sig- 
nifies, " I am afraid to discuss them because I have a 
shrewd suspicion that such a discussion will lead to my 
realization that I am imder some sort of obligation to 
make an effort.” 

That such charges are not purely imaginative, may be 
seen from the following quotation. " I once wrote to 
eighty distinguished physicians and asked them point- 
blank whether the average physician, medical practi- 
tioner, could be depended upon to give sane instruction 
to our yoimg people (in the matter of sexual education). 
The answer in most cases was ‘ No ’. I quote, without 
mentioning their names, from three of our distinguished 
physicians : 

Dr. A. — ‘ No. The average medical practitioner never heard 
the word sex mentioned in medical school and has never discussed 
sex problems with anyone. He is himself shocked at the men- 
tion of the subject. He is not tolerant of a sex emotion eis such, 
but he tolerates the idea of venereal disease.’ 

Dr. B. — ‘ My experience is that he is a great prude and knows 
little of the psychology of sex. He has a narrow orthodoxy 
which is mostly false.' 

Dr. C, — ‘ I do not believe the average medical practitioner is 
any more competent to give sex instruction to children than are 
average parents.’ 

The data gathered . . . show the real superstition and 
ignorance about one of the fundamental problems of 
life on the part of men we have been taught to revere." ^ 

All this results from the wholesale evasions of a society 
too priggish to think, not only of sex, but even about it. 
For no more stupid statement was ever uttered than 

* Psychological Care of the Infant and Child, J. B. Watson, N.Y., 
1928, pp. 156, 157. 
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the cissertion that serious topics are too sacred to be 
discussed. What else, pray, merits discussion ? In 
justice, however, it must be said that the Victorians 
remain quite unconscious both of the absurdity of their 
position and of their use of the phrase ‘ too sacred ’ as a 
disguise for their inherent laziness. That is what makes 
them abnormal. 

But shall we be told that we now have a younger 
generation, already fuUy grown, which has relegated the 
Victorian attitude to limbo and hence that this abnor- 
mality is now fast disappearing ? Such is not the case 
at all. These much broadcasted rebels display an 
identical reluctance to face life honestly, and have only 
inverted the excuse offered by their predecessors. Their 
cynicism is as infantile in its intellectual vacuity and as 
abnormal in its unconsciousness of its true motive as the 
moral prudery it has displaced. 

There are exceptions, of course. But whenever we find 
a man who is willing to face an important human ques- 
tion, we also find a man who is as lonely among our 
professional optimists as his courage is taboo in our mob- 
like civilization. And no sooner have we said all this 
than we find our own selves bridling at a ‘ too intimate ’ 
jibe of an associate or murmuring with lifted eyebrow that 
matters of philosophy should be left to the professors, 
who make their living by them. Yes, here is one of the 
abnormalities of our unconsciousness. 

Here also we may mention the misconception common 
throughout the western world, of the real nature of 
happiness. From the highest to the lowest, from sub- 
way guard to reflective scientist, the same fallacy pre- 
vails. The labourer is certain that, were his automobile 
but a Packard instead of a Ford, had he a twenty-room 
mansion in place of a two-room flat, he would be a much 
happier man ; his wife is similarly convinced in respect 
of clothes and servants. Meanwhile the scientist cauti- 
ously devotes himself to the more subtle control of 
environment. In America, although we are most cer- 
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tainly no more content than were our forebears, we 
carefully assure ourselves, every time we turn on the 
electric light, that we must be ; and the general impres- 
sion is of a not too distant millenium. The best of the 
English speculators, as J. B. S. Haldane, have the grace 
to date their visions of possible human happiness some 
thousands of years hence. But eveiywhere the same 
implication holds, that happiness, if possible at all, will 
come through the control and manipulation of environ- 
ment. This is one of our characteristic emotional 
twists' and its result is to reverse reality for us. For 
happiness does not and never Ccin come from the out- 
side ; it is an interior matter entirely, and its most 
fundamental terms are those of harmonious adjustment 
between the three major subdivisions of the human 
being’s functions. 

As regards mentality we come off no better, although 
we 2ire a civilization which has urged the claim of the 
intellect so successfully upon itself that the annual 
registration at our colleges is in the himdreds of thou- 
sands. Let us take this very matter of education as one 
instance among many of our intellectual deformations. 

From grammar school to university graduation our 
courses consist in the presentation, occasionally inter- 
esting, of so-called facts. The test as to whether a 
student has completed such courses, as also the evidence 
upon which he is given his diploma and labelled ‘ edu- 
cated ’, is essentially his memorization of these facts. 
Whatever strange theories may be held by small groups 
of cultists among educators, no man who has himself 
passed through the mills of our institutions will be in a 
position to deny this. 

We will not press the point that the memories so care- 
fully filled empty themselves in a surprisingly short 
time ; we will axhnit that for a few years the graduate 
was ' educated ’ and that the instructors cannot be 
responsible after he has left their control. But even 
supposing the average man of forty to be able to pass 
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the examinations he disposed of so readily at twenty, it 
remains evident that the relation is a slight one between 
a walking encyclopaedia of information and a man of 
imderstanding, i.e., a truly educated man. Have we 
not all smiled at the efforts of Mr. Edison to select intel- 
ligence by means of a questionnaire of stray facts ? 
Nevertheless, we are respectful of a ‘university train- 
ing ’ which is founded on little else. 

The common confusion between technical training and 
education does not touch our contention. The technical 
training in our universities may be, and usually is, excel- 
lent, but it is a process on a far lower plane than is educa- 
tion. The engineer, as engineer, is not educated, but 
trained ; he is a machine which has been taught to go 
through a complicated series of reactions just as a mon- 
key can be taught to go through a simple one. The 
process has nothing to do with imderstanding. 

Most of us know at least one pompous person (if 
it be ourselves we usually escape his acquaintance) who 
is curiously lacking in understanding of the very facts 
upon the collection of which he prides himself. Some- 
times it is an eminent scientist, sometimes a business 
man who cannot see the wood for the trees and is blind 
to the plain implications of the data he has accumulated. 
Thus we see the absence of similarity between know- 
ledge and understanding, for one can know much and 
understand little. And we must realize that our modem 
mechanical system puts an undue premium upon the 
former, while in practice disregarding the latter by 
leaving its cultivation to chance. 

Since our education is directed in principle only to- 
wards putting knowledge into future B.A.’s, there has 
grown up a belief as absurd as it is universal. This 
is the conviction that wisdom can be purchased and 
that our great universities, such as Yale, Harvard and 
Princeton, are the stores where it is sold at so much 
per year. There follows the common error, other things 
being equal, of attaching more weight to the views of 
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college men than of others and the quite unfoimded 
belief that they are better qualified for a business career. 
Under these circumstances it is small wonder that we 
continually mistake personal prejudice for competent 
opinion. 

We have by no means reached the end even of a first 
list of the mental abnormalities common in our civiliza- 
tion. Closely connected with the conditioning of our 
young men and women to know without understanding, 
the conditioning we call education, is the widespread 
inability of our adults to ‘ see the point ’, whether in 
argument, discussion, or simple elucidation. We need 
only examine the controversies over political, literary 
or scientific questions to realize at once how seldom the 
disputants meet on any common ground of logic or 
agree upon definite premises. Where there is at first a 
definite point at issue, it is immediately lost sight of 
and irrelevant matters seize the attention of principals 
and audience. It is scarcely too much to say that our 
public discussion of public questions closely resembles 
the chatter of hysteriacs. 

There is also the inabihty to grasp the distinction 
between things superficially similar but fundamentally 
different. Shall we instance the distinction between the 
right of the pubhc to supervise the hquor traffic and its 
right to infringe the personal liberty of its own members, 
two entirely different matters which are in constant 
confusion in America to-day ? A recent controversy 
arose in New York City over the suitability for public 
presentation of the play, Maya, by Gantillon, a French- 
man. In remarking upon this Mr. Harry Hanson, the 
literary critic, noted that the issue was between those 
old opponents. Continental Liberty and Anglo-Saxon 
Morality. He also noted that many persons, under 
some illusion, thought the combatants were Continental 
Licence and the American Home. Having originally 
before us a matter offering at least some ground for 
discussion, we at once rendered ourselves typically futile 
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by espousing one side or the other of an entirely different 
question. 

We live in a civilization made possible by the control 
of powerful natural forces, both inorganic and organic. 
The continuance of this control depends upon a con- 
siderable subtlety and clearness of thought. The vast 
majority of our people have been rendered incapable of 
such thought and the slender minority on whom this 
task falls, seems to be dwindling in the face of ever 
greater demands upon their abilities. If true, and there 
are many reasons to suppose so, this is a serious matter. 
For, although more and more mental acuity is con- 
stantly required to provide the prime necessities of our 
civilization, it becomes increasingly essential to over- 
simpUfy everything requiring presentation to general 
Western thought. Whether it be a question of adapt- 
ing a classic for the movies, spreading a new scientific 
formulation, or explaining the philosophical views of the 
past, there is to-day a universal way of doing so, presum- 
ably dictated by a universal necessity. And this way is 
most aptly expressed in the succinct phrase bom of the 
movies — " Dumb it up I ” 

Many similar instances swarm in all three fields of 
our characteristic western life, and it is to be hoped that 
the reader, from his daily observations, will be easily 
persuaded that distortions do exist. 

At the risk of being charged with ofiering a panacea, 
our argument is that they result inevitably from the 
endeavour of western civilization to seek expanded 
consciousness through the artificial means of mechanics ; 
to make an already automatic consciousness more 
mechanical still by suppl5nng it ever more completely 
with machines as sources of sensual experience. 

Of course there is here no argument against the 
machines, per se, nor the recommendation of a back- 
to-nature movement. The point we hope to bring out is 
that we are impelled into the Machine Age by a secret 
tirge toward the expansion of consciousness and that our 
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mechanical contrivances will never accomplish this pur- 
pose. But to scrap them is as tmrelated to our real 
object as is their continual increase. 

What we do maintain is that the programme of our 
Western civilization, entered upon unwittingly so far as 
concerns its deepest motive and carried forward to-day 
with ever-mounting fury, is bankrupt and impossible. 
Happiness cannot be bought either with dollars or inven- 
tions ; nor is wisdom on sale at Princeton. And as 
for our secret wish, not by random and artificial methods, 
but only by a careful and scientific one, can our aim be 
achieved. It is obvious that consciousness cannot be 
gained unconsciously. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE NATURE OF CONSCIOUSNESS 

We have found that the preliminary necessity for man’s 
miderstanding of his universe is that he imderstand the 
nature, conditions and limitations of his own powers. 
To be sure there have been guesses on the subject, 
notably Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, but these are 
open to the gravest suspicion of prematurity ; our most 
recent psychology has no reliable answer to offer, and 
we have discovered that, far from any realization of his 
own abilities and limitations, man does not even know 
who or what he is. 

Our inquiry has centred about the most intimate con- 
cept with which a human being can deal, the nature of 
‘ I ’. We learn that the only certainly known statement 
that can be made about it is that ‘ I ’, in the sense of 
Ultimate Subjective, am conscious ; and our under- 
standing of ‘ I ’ is dependent, in the absence of other 
data, upon what can be inferred from the present state of 
‘ I ”s consciousness. That condition, we have found, is 
passive and limited. 

Since in ordinary circumstances nothing from the out- 
side can bring about any change in this state, our problem 
becomes one of determining whether any way exists or 
can be conceived to exist by which ‘ I ’ can deliberately 
expand my own consciousness. 

In attempting to keep the terms of the inquiry per- 
fectly clear, we find it essential to distinguish sharply 
between two prime elements in our discussion. The 
first of these dements consists of the three categories 
of conscious content, — thought, emotion and sensation. 
Thought, emotion and sensation are words that denote 
145 L 
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the three primary t5^s of the objects of consciousness. 
Consciousness (or awareness) itself is, however, an entirely 
different matter. It is the force or power or ability by 
means of which electro-chemical phenomena are trans- 
lated into thought, emotion and/or sensation ; just as 
light is the agency through which a red, a blue and a 
green object become not only visible, but qualitatively 
distinguishable. Consciousness is not to be confused with 
knowing (for knowing is a thought-process which is one 
of the objects of consciousness) ; nor is it feeling or 
sensing or doing. Consciousness is immediate awareness, 
while knowing, feeling and sensing are that of which 
consciousness is aware. The distinction is extremely 
important. 

Professor Whitehead of Harvard has recently made a 
similar distinction in only slightly different terms. He 
sa5rs, " The word ' perceive ' is, in our common usage, shot 
through and through with the notion of cognitive appre- 
hension. So is the word ' apprehension ’, even with the 
adjective cognitive omitted. I will use the word ' prehen- 
sion’ for uncognitive apprehension ’ "For Berkeley’s 
mind, I substitute a process of prehensive unification.” • 
Professor Whitehead, it will be seen, uses the term, 
prehension, to signify an awareness which is neither a 
thought-process nor a sensation ; similarly, by no stretch 
of the imagination can we suppose that this prehension 
is an emotional occurrence. No, it is awareness pure 
and simple, as distinguished sharply from the three 
categories of conscious content. 

We cannot for the present do more than insist upon 
the foregoing distinctions, even in full recognition of the 
fact that many persons, after the most sincere examin- 
ation will find them unconvincing. To those to whom 
the distinctions are apparent these persons appear to be 
sufiering from a kind of astigmatism which cannot be 

» Scienct and the Modem World, A. N. Whitehead, N.Y., 1935, 
P. 97- 

• Ibid., p. 98. 
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described as either intellectual, emotional or sensory, but 
must be considered in terms of beif^. To the latter on 
the other hand the former appear to be under some 
strange illusion, or intellectual double vision, whereby 
they perceive two different things where there is only 
one. The writer confesses that he belongs to the first of 
these classes ; he can but state the distinction between 
consciousness and conscious content to the best of his 
abihty, so that at least the reader may be informed as to 
the considerations upon which the argument to follow is 
based. 

To continue our review, we have discussed briefly the 
false mysticism of the East and the equally false prag- 
matism of the West. Each merits a book to itself, 
but unfortunately no further discussion is possible here. 

Our own position is that any successftil attempt of the 
sort toward which mankind gropes must start from our 
present most expanded conscious state and must con- 
sist in a progressive development therefrom. Indeed it 
must commence not only with the most expanded state 
of consciousness we experience but also with the least 
confused one. Undoubtedly, the least distorted and the 
highest degree of consciousness ' I ' now experience is that 
of the waking state, as opposed to sleep, delirium, and 
so on. Of what, when awake, am ‘ I ’ most clearly 
and accurately aware ? 

We shall try to answer this question without begging 
assumptions, but by a straightforward inquiry into the 
existing situation. When we approach the matter m 
this way, we see at once that it is by no means so simple 
as is usually supposed. When, let us say, a man strolls 
through his garden on a clear, quiet night, he assumes 
without question that he is aware of the skyward stars, 
the paths and perhaps seats in his vicinity, a passing 
train whose rumble he faintly hears and the fragrant 
flowers roundabout. To challenge this assumption is 
immediately to disclose its lack of foundation. 

The stars present themselves as minute points of light 
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which has travelled thousands of millions of miles before 
affecting his eyes, and in doing so this light has taken 
time, perhaps myriads of years, to reach him. In the 
meantime the stars, from which the light is supposed to 
have come originally, have been in rapid motion, with 
the result that they are now (when our subject sees their 
light) very far from the points in space whence the rays 
appear to him to come. Not only have the various 
stars difierent rates of motion, but the more distant 
ones have had a greater time in which to change position 
than have those nearer to the earth, so that they are no 
longer in the same spatial relationship to each other in 
which they appear to our observer. 

Nor, indeed, have they ever been in the relative posi- 
tions in which our observer imagines he sees them, for 
when the farther stars were in the direction from which 
their light now comes, the nearer stars had not yet 
reached their present, apparent place. And, by the 
time they had, the others had long since passed onward. 
As the directions of their light-rays are £dl our observer 
can claim to be aware of, it is evident that the configura- 
tion of the stars in his consciousness is not only now 
inaccurate, but was never accurate. Presumably the 
astronomer, with his data and his instruments, can work 
out their actual positions ; in this case he may be said 
to know where they are, but in no remotely correct 
sense can he be said to be personally aware of them 
there. 

With regard to the man in the garden, it wiU be main- 
tained that at any rate he is better placed in respect of 
the paths, the train and the flowers. On the contrary, 
inasmuch as here his sources of information are greater 
in number and his conclusions equally far from actuality, 
he is even more unfortunately plac^. 

He believes, for example, that he is aware of that 
fragrant flower. But no flower possesses fragrance ; in a 
vacuum a flower remains a flower just as before, but no 
odour exists. Certain tiny particles in the air are striking 
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against the sensory end-organs in his nostrils ; and the 
striking of these particles has a part in the real cause 
of his sensation ; but of this he is not aware. He has 
either been told or has learned by automatic association 
to infer that the odour is connected with the flowers, 
and in a certain sense this is true. Nevertheless, an 
inference, even an automatically ‘ subconscious ’ one, is 
knowing but is not awareness. Thus it comes down to a 
claim that he infers something about the flowers and 
mistakes his inference for awareness. Our argument is 
not sophistry. On the contrary, we are merely stating 
carefully a case which ordinarily we prefer to hurry 
over from fear of the effort involved in thinking and 
speaking with accuracy. 

To avoid a discussion of every detail, let us sum up the 
matter thus ; it is the assumption of the plain man 
that he is conscious of the objects about him through 
his sense perceptions. This is the only means he has or 
claims to have at his disposal. Nevertheless, that he is 
conscious through them of an5dhing corresponding to 
actuality, is manifestly mistaken ; and if it be main- 
tained that what he conceives to be a flower or a table 
or a chair has any embodied existence, then the hippo- 
griffin also is present among us actually. 

It is admitted that all sense objects are composed, 
in the first place, of molecules in motion ; the molecules, 
again, consist of atoms, some of which are simple elements, 
like lead, while others are more complex imions of several 
elements “ in chemical combination ”. Finally, the 
atoms themselves are only volumes of almost empty 
space whose dimensions are defined by the orbits of 
electrons revolving about a proton. So far as can now 
be ascertained, the last two entities, — electrons and 
protons, which are all that matter really is, are simply 
electrical charges of opposite kinds, or as modem physics 
defines them, a series of non-material events. They 
determine, by their electrical characteristics and by their 
movements, the entire external world. 
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Our senses, it is clear, give us a grossly inaccurate 
picture of the true situation. It is as if we were familiar 
with a narrow-bladed fan continually in rapid revolution. 
As we know, such a fan appears to our sight as a solid 
plate, nor can our senses make us aware of its actual 
shape. If it is revolving rapidly enough and if its blades 
are sufficiently alike in form, it can be struck with a 
clenched fist or felt over slowly by the fingers and will 
continue to 3deld all the touch sensations of a stationary 
disc. If it never comes to rest, the hallucination is 
constant. 

Similarly with the ordinary objects of sense. The 
sidewalk we tread upon, the desk on which we write, are 
almost wholly empty space. The ' substance ’ in them 
consists of billions of ultra-tiny electric charges moving 
about at distances from each other which are immense 
when compared with their own sizes. To us the desk- 
top seems stiU and impenetrable because our senses are 
far too coarse to distinguish the httle imits composing 
it and so slow as to mistake their very rapid movements 
for rest. Our senses furnish us with a representation of 
what is not and never was, in other words, with gross 
hallucination. It becomes plain, then, that ‘ I ’ am not 
clearly and accurately aware of external reality, nor can 
‘ I ’ be, with my present sense equipment ; ‘ I ’ ’s con- 
sciousness in this respect is a series of illusions. 

Says Eddington : " The external world of physics has 
thus ” {i.e., from the ordinary view-point) “ become a 
world of shadows. In removing our illusions we have 
removed the substance, for indeed we have seen that 
substance is one of the greatest of our illusions . . . in the 
world of ph3rsics we watch a shadograph performance 
of the drama of familiar life. The shadow of my elbow 
rests upon the shadow table as the shadow iidc flows 
over the shadow paper. It is all symbolic and as a 
symbol the physicist leaves it." ^ 

‘ The Nature of the Phyticai World. A. S. Eddington, N Y, 1928, 
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We must not, of course, be confused upon the main 
issue because physics is here called symbohccil. Ph5^ics 
is S5mibolical ; and it is so because, in its most funda- 
mental researches, it employs the aid of mathematics, 
and the language of mathematics is a symbolical 
language. Naturally this does not mean that the 
‘ familiar * world is more real than the world of 
physics, nor does it mean that there is some sort 
of ‘ spiritual ’ world to which our senses give us an 
accurate and lazy access. The world the physicist is 
investigating is the only real, objective world there is ; 
the knowledge he has achieved is both meagre and 
symbolical, but the point is that, so far as that knowledge 
reaches, it is correctly symbolical. All other knowledge 
of the real world which we possess consists of illusions 
based upon yet other illusions ; it is not correctly, but 
distorte^y, symbolic. Beneath the hallucinations of the 
senses there exists that actual world which is nowadays 
being discovered, no longer by the intuitions and guesses 
of mystics, but by the careful procedure of our most 
eminent scientists, among whom Professor Eddington has 
just been quoted. 

It is true that certain modem physicists, apparently 
dismayed by the complete failme of their science to 
approach ultimate reality through the technique of 
physical measurement, seem to imply that sensations 
themselves give us a more tmstworthy approach to 
reality than do measurements. Considerable emotional 
nonsense flows into the question through this entrance, 
but a small acquaintance with psychology is sufficient to 
seal it up once and for all. The following short passage 
indicates concisely what would seem to be the only 
possible psychological view-point : 

"It is by this process, namely Perception, that all 
objects as such are built up in experience, both inanimate 
objects and animate ones, even including those objects 
which we call our own bodies. Subjectively they have 
no existence whatsoever except as various combinations 
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of sensations ; once these component sensory elements 
aie taken away, nothing, no object, remains, a fact long 
since pointed out by ‘ idealistic ’ philosophers like Berke- 
ley who wished from this to draw the (incorrect) con- 
clusion that therefore no objects existed. It may be 
worth while, however, in passing, to mention that no 
such things as the actually perceived objects exist ; the 
intervening processes of receptor stimulation, sensory 
activity, and correlation function are much too lengthy, 
indirect and complicated to permit of the percept having 
anything more than a rough approximation to an accurate 
representation of the object perceived. There is, in fact, 
just close enough an approximation to allow an adequate 
motor response to be made to the object ; we may 
suppose that the main purpose of Perception, as developed 
biologically, was to serve this practical end, and even 
now Perception has little other value, as modem physics 
has demonstrated in its own astonishing but more accurate 
description of those same objects to which our Percepts 
refer.” ^ 

The intervening processes, referred to above, are eight 
in number. We have (i) the real object in the outer 
world, from which (2) various kinds of physical vibration- 
rates proceed. These vibration-rates affect (3) the tissues 
of the human body, within which there are parts, (4) the 
receptors, so modified as to be selectively influenced by 
special vibration-rates. The receptor-disturbance is then 
transmitted along (5) the afferent nerves, but this is by 
no means a simple canying forward of the energy quanta 
aroused in the receptor. On the contrary, the receptor 
simply instigates the nerve to its own peculiar kind of 
activity ; the nerve then successively ' explodes ' along 
its length, the final explosion at the nerve termination 
being entirely different from the receptor activity which 
caused the initial explosion at the nerve’s be ^nning 
Next, certain still different activities are aroused in the 
(6) sensory centres or their synapses, as a result of which 
* InUgrativ* Peychdogy, pp. 374, 373. 
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(7) connectqr nerves from the sensory centres are activated. 
And not until these connector nerves from the several 
affected sensory centres combine to cause synaptic 
phenomena in (8) the correlation centres, are the sensory 
elements integrated into a percept or subjectively exper- 
ienced object. 

It must be plain that there is very little resemblance 
indeed between item (i) of this series and item (8). Not 
only have quite different energy units taken part in 
different stages of the entire process, but, as we have 
noticed in discussing the Unit Response system, at points 
(6) and (8) the body itself has taken a highly important 
hand in the matter, such that these points represent 
existing intraorganic activities more greatly than they 
do the initial stimulating object in the exterior world. 
Altogether the final percept is as distorted a representa- 
tion of the original object as can well be imagined. 

But now we come to the most remarkable circtimstance 
of all. This practically useful but intellectually ridiculous 
percept is now projected outward to the spatial point 
in the external world where the real object exists, and, 
ignorant of all the intervening distortions, we imagine 
that the percept is the object. We shall try to show later 
why this solemn projection is not only naive but psycho- 
logically pathological. For the moment we are con- 
cerned only with the fact that our fa milia r world is indeed 
illusory. 

That these iUxwions have a certain pragmatic signifi- 
cance is true, for they are the common property of all. 
Our faculty of speech has resulted both in their going 
unchallenged for so long a time and in much of the 
practical importance attaching to them. It is nearly 
impossible to break the hallucination of a single person ; 
when thousands and millions are in aigreement, the 
difficulties are enormously increased. And they are 
further increased because these are not single items, 
but levels, of illusion due to levels of sensory distortion. 

” Ck)inmon sense " used to advance that our percep* 
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tions must be valid because they enabled us to deal 
practically with sense objects (the Western, pragmatic 
justification), and as regards ordinary motor responses 
our percepts do have a practical value ; but the modem 
fact is that we only deal with objects significantly and 
in important instances by taking into consideration 
scientific findings which could never have been made 
through the use of the unaided senses. Another diflB- 
culty for the superficial pragmatic view-point resides in 
the evident difference, even with respect to usefulness, 
between the ability to predict the effect of gravitation 
from past experience and the ability to explain what 
gravitation is. The present scientific explanation of 
gravitation is indeed so subjective as to be almost mean- 
ingless (since it is deduced, not from the nature of the 
world, but from the peculiarities of man-made clocks 
and scales) ; but all credit must be given to science for 
its great achievement in showing our sense perceptions 
to be what they are — overwhelmingly deceptive. 

Since they are illusions, they cannot serve our purpose 
of a starting-point for the expansion of consciousness, 
for surely we do not wish to expand our present hallu- 
cinations. 

With all this dismissed, is there anything left ? One 
thing, and only one, remains. There is a single object of 
the external world to which ‘ I ’ stand in a very special 
relationship, a relationship in which inheres the pos- 
sibility of exemption from the disabilities pertaining to 
all the others. 

This one object is that body to which in some close and 
intimate but for the moment unknown fashion, ‘ I ’ am 
attached. That such an association between two separate 
entities does exist, can scarcely be in question. Let it 
be granted that thoughts, emotions and sensations are the 
result of electrical movements in the body itself and 
automatically run their predetermined courses without 
the interference of any other factor. But in the earlier 
days when the term, apperception, was carried over into 
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psychology by Herbart, the distinction was plainly made, 
in perception, between the perceiver and the object per- 
ceived, and, as Dr. Troland and many other modem 
psychologists have said, sentience can never actually 
reside in matter^ and cannot, therefore, reside in the 
body. Nor can that same power of awareness which 
transforms other electrical movements into emotions 
and thoughts, ever be found in the body-machine, as we 
believe the behaviorists will eventually demonstrate. The 
three facts of sentiency, emotiency and cognitiency (if we 
may coin the comparable terms), ^ of which are summed 
up in the word awareness, are the evidence of the bare 
existence and further potentiality of ' I ', as distinct 
from the body. On the other hand, it is clear that ‘ I ” s 
present consciousness is based upon and intimately 
connected with the electro-chemic^ reactions of the 
body-mechanism, quite probably with its psychonic be- 
haviour. 

Certain unusual experiences give further confirmation 
to the view. Under the influence of special drugs, in 
cases of extreme peril as well as in fever and delirium, 
one is occasionally conscious of one’s body as a thing 
distinct from oneself. Oneself is ‘ I ', whose only feature 
at such times is a curiously dispassionate activity of 
observation ; and it is important to notice that this 
observation is directed not toward outside occurrences 
but solely toward the body to which ‘ I ’ remain attached. 
We do not care to avail ourselves of whatever oppor- 
tunities may be offered by these accidents, for they are 
abnormal conditions and we seek, above all, a thoroughly 
normal procedure. But they furnish additional evidence 
that there are two entirely different elements concerned. 

The body is the real field of ‘ I "s consciousness when 
awake (also, no doubt, when asleep) ; the changes occur- 
ring in it are the basis of the sensations, feelings and 
thoughts which compose the content of consciousness. 

The mechanical operations always going on in the 
‘ The Mysttry of Mind. p. 233. 
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body, and of course in its nervous S3rstem and cortex, 
have their causes, indirectly, in the phenomena of the 
external world, the technical, and actual, world of physics. 
Through habitual encounter certain reactions correspond- 
ing to words and inferences become established in the 
cerebral, and possibly laryngeal, parts of the body, which 
refer directly to these outside phenomena ; and there 
arises that vast train of illusion noted above. 

‘ I ’ never feel the heat of a stove ; what ‘ I ’ am 
aware of is the changes in the thermal end-organs of 
my body’s skin, and the rest is inaccurate inference. 
It is inaccurate, to begin with, because the ‘ heat ’ in the 
skin is projected upon the stove, and no such thing as a 
‘ hot ’ stove ever existed. The object differs from others, 
not in that it possesses heat but in that a particular 
molecular motion is present in it of a higher rate than 
usual. In the second place the inference is false because 
there is no more heat in the nerves of the skin, nor in the 
subsequent movements they cause in the cerebral cortex, 
than there is in the stove itself. 

Here we touch a confusion apparently as prevalent in 
scientific circles as it is on the street comer. In the 
body are only electro-chemical reactions, or, in the final 
anal5^is, electrical movements, as the behaviorists are 
correct in maintaining even as regards thought and lan- 
guage, much more so in respect of sensation. ‘ Heat ' 
is a term relating to sentiency and, like all other psycho- 
logical terms, refers back to ‘ I ' ; and ' 1 ’ zm not the 
body. There is no sentiency in the body, no emotiency, 
no cognitiency, nor will the most refined examination 
ever reveal any, either in the body’s receptivity or in its 
resulting reactions. These names refer to phenomena 
in which two distinct entities are involved, a vibrating 
machine and ‘ I ’, the interpreter of its movements in 
terms of consciousness. If the opposite view be accepted 
that consciousness is a phenomenon of the body, we must 
all eventually agree, if we are sane, with the proponents 
of an irredemdbic automatism. 
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It must at once be said, however, that our own position 
admits of no such inflation as is likely to be claimed by 
those who delight in emphasizing their ‘ spiritual natures 
Usually their words refer only to certain of the more 
flambo5rant emotions ; but if it can now be said that 
‘ I ’, who am not a body, am a spirit, the qualification 
must be immediately added that ‘ I ’ am a remarkably 
feeble spirit. Under the very best conditions all ‘ I ' 
can do is to be partially aware ; frequently, e.g., in deep 
sleep, ‘ I ' cannot do even so much, but cease, when in 
that state, for all practical purposes to exist at all. Sleepn 
ing and waking, however, depend at present upon the 
operations of the body-machine, and these operations, 
in turn, upon uncontrollable outside or inside events. 
So far as existence after death is concerned (which is the 
desideratum behind most of the ‘ spiritual ’ talk), how 
shall ‘ I ’ come off when the body has fallen into disinte- 
gration ? 

Says Sir Arthur Keith, “ Beyond a doubt our thoughts, 
feelings, longings, aspirations and passions are manifesta- 
tions of the brain. When it is narcotized, destroyed or 
dead, consciousness disappears.” ^ If we remember that 
from our point of view the one, essential attribute of 
‘ I ’ is consciousness, the conclusion is obvious. 

It serves no purpose, of course, to deny the remote 
possibility that, if and when ‘ I ’ have succeeded in 
becoming an active being and in expanding my conscious- 
ness beyond its present scope, then perhaps ‘ I ’ shall be 
somethhig more closely resembling the traditional concept 
of a ‘ soul '. Likewise it serves no purpose to affirm it. 
Let it be remembered that we have not as yet even 
established the method of procedure toward such ends, 
much less begun to put it into practice. We now return 
to the first part of that attempt. 

From the standpoint of ‘ I ' all the objects of sense are 
reducible to terms of sensation. AH so-called knowledge 
is a mass of deductions and inferences from sensations 

I " WhAt 1 Believe ", Sir Arthur Keith, Forum, 1930, p. 324. 
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and remains most questionable because ' I ' am so ignorant 
of the conditioned instrument, the body, which is the 
direct channel of those sensations and through whose 
further agency the deductions are reached. 

Sensations are the basic elements upon which all our 
consciousness rests and through them ' I ' am partially 
conscious, insofar as the word is correctly used, not 
directly of the external objects which are supposed to 
cause these sensations, but really and in the first instance 
only of the body to which ‘ I ’ happen to be attached. 
Sensations deserve our first attention because they are 
less confusing than the other two forms of conscious 
content. Although we frequently project our sensations 
upon the objects which we believe to be their causes ; 
— for example, we ordinarily consider colours to be more 
closely associated with objects than with the functioning 
of our nervous systems, — ^nevertheless, it is not difficult 
for us to realize the close association of our sensations 
with specific parts of our bodies. This is not the case 
with the other two elements. The obscure movements 
which ‘ I ’, interpret qualitatively as thoughts and 
emotions are at present almost unlocalizable in my body ; 
that they are based upon the network of the motor 
system and upon general changes in the electrical field 
of the cortex, are at present inferential guesses, certainly 
not matters of awareness. Although ‘ I ’ 's awareness in 
respect of sensation is almost as vague, at least it includes 
a realization of the entrance of the stimuli at a particular 
region of the body’s surface. 

Through sensation, first and foremost, ' I ' become 
aware of my body, and infer further objects exterior to it. 
And the degree of my immediate or pure awareness of 
that body is the measure of the real consciousness ' I ’ 
have. This consciousness is passive, for am ' I ’ not the 
submissive onlooker at whatever occurs in my body of 
sufficient intensity to force itself upon my attention ? That 
we have been so conditioned that the electrical move- 
ments underlying thought disturb us more often than do 
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those \mderl3dng sensations, is no reason for imagining that 
' I ' control the thoughts. 

How can ‘ I ' become, in contradistinction to this state 
of affairs, active ? 



CHAPTER IX 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL TECHNIQUE FOR PSYCHOLOGICAL 
SCIENCE ' 

Up to the present point we have been concerned with 
theoretical matters, with the attempt to deduce and to 
reach a logical conclusion about the nature of con- 
sciousness and the possible significance of the enigmatical 
expression ' I With this section we plunge into a 
different kind of endeavour, the practical attempt to 
construct a scientific method of real use to a psychology 
seriously engaged upon the solution of its most fimda- 
mental problem. Methodology is different from theory ; 
but two considerations force us now to turn our attention 
to technique : first, the inept state of that which, if 
anything, can be denominated by the term ‘ I ’ ; and 
second, the necessity of a new scientific tool, if our present 
theoretical guesses are to be confirmed by scientific 
experiment. 

Regarding the first consideration, we are now in a 
position to reply definitely to the question that closed 
the preceding section. That question was : how can 
‘ I ' become active in contrast to actual passivity ? It 
is always difficult to express simple activity in words, and 
it is doubly diflficult with regard to so unaccustomed an 
activity as direct awareness. But we shall try. 

To the extent to which through conscious effort ' 1 ' 
succeed in being auurately aware of the current opera- 

^ For the suggestion of the standpoint from which the second part 
of this book is written, the author acknowledges his profound obliga- 
tion to M. Gurdjieff of the Gnrdjieff Institute, although only the present 
section, dealing with a new technique, is an attempted reformulation of 
a part of his theory, according to the understanding (or more probably 
the misunderstanding) of the writer. 

iGo 
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/ions of my body, ‘ I ’ am psychologically active and not 
passive. 

And to the same extent my normal consciousness is 
expanding, for the reason that if effort continues to be 
made, more and more operations must be attended to 
simultaneously ; and eventually sensations, and further 
phenomena, now totally unregistered in consciousness, 
will have to be discerned and included. 

Obviously the t3rpe of effort mentioned is one that is 
never ordinarily expended at all ; in the usual course of 
events we attend to the phenomena of the body only when 
we believe, rightly or wrongly, that it is seriously or 
painfully threatened. Taking into account the number 
of seconds in each twenty-four hours, such occasions are 
extremely infrequent, and even when they occur, the 
attention wrung from us is involuntary and conse- 
quently doubly passive. In general the only account we 
can give of our own bodies is so theoretical as to be 
evidently guesswork, based upon anatomical hypotheses 
we have chanced to encounter. 

Although the above point is so common and obvious 
that it will be immediately apparent, it is interesting to 
note that the most direct evidence of its validity has been 
furnished during the first experiment to be conducted 
with regard to the psychonic theory of consciousness. 
This experiment was conducted by the present writer in 
the psychological laboratories of Columbia University 
in 1928.^ 

The problem of the experiment was to obtain, imder 
controlled laboratory conditions, high correspondences 
between S5maptic and conscious phenomena. "... it 
seemed best to select from among the total synaptic 
phencunena the two items of synaptic delay and after- 
discharge ; and then to see, by means of careful measure- 
ments, whether the variations in these two phenomena 

^ An Experimental Study of the Psychonic Theory of Consciousness, 
C. D. King, 1928, Master’s Thesis, Psych. Library, Colnmbia Uni- 
versity. 
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show marked correspondence with the fluctuations of 
consciousness, as introspectively reported on a quanti- 
tative scale." ^ 

For this piuqx)se the laboratory was darkened, and 
flluminated colours were exposed to the subjects of the 
experiment who responded to these stimuli upon a reaction 
key so designed that their reaction times (i.e., the time 
elapsing between the exposure of the stimulus and the 
response of the subject) and their key times (i.e., the 
time during which they kept the key depressed) could 
be measured in -oi seconds. The reaction time was 
assumed to be a measure of the synaptic delay ; the key 
time of the S5nnaptic after-discharge. Following each 
response the subject marked upon a scale of i-ioo his 
introspective judgment as to the amount of consciousness 
evoked by the stimulus. There were ten subjects, each 
of whom responded 400 times, making 4,000 observations 
in all. The hypothesis to be tested was that there should 
be foxmd sig^cant, positive correlations between the 
time measurements and the quantitative judgments of 
the subjects. 

As a matter of fact no such correlations were found, 
all of them being below -5, which is the point above 
which significance begins, since -5 represents only a 50-50 
chance of relationship between the elements correlated. 
Nevertheless, on accoimt of numerous chances of error 
inherent in the technique of the experiment and 
especially because of the failure of the technique of 
introspection employed in making the quantitative judg- 
ments, the experiment failed likewise to provide any 
objective disproof of the psychonic theory. 

The concluding portion of the experimenter’s report, 
however, is of interest. It runs as follows ; 

" Summary ; 

The present experiment has provided neither proof nor 
disproof of the psychonic theory. . . . 

‘ An Experimental Study, etc., p. 26. 
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Findings as to the necessary technique to be employed 
in experiments up)on the nature of human conscious- 
ness ; 

1. A more direct measure of S5maptic changes than 
the time measures here used, should be obtained, if 
possible. 

2. If (i) is not possible, then emotional rather than 
sensory stimuU should be used, since according to the 
psychonic theory motor responses are associated with 
emotion and motor responses are those that can now be 
most directly measured objectively. 

3. The technique of introspection as at present imder- 
stood by the average researcher and subject, is inadequate 
to the demands of this type of experiment. We must 
have (a) subjects capable of clear and detailed intro- 
spection and {b) subjects capable of employing a criterion 
for subjective estimate which is common to all the items 
of consciousness estimated. 

4. A definite training in awareness, beginning with 
sensation, should be given each subject in these experi- 
ments ; the results of such training should be objectively 
checked, to the end that we may properly have as much 
confidence in the reports of the subjects as in those of 
the instruments. Only thus will the correlations be- 
tween judgments and instrument-readings be objectively 
significant.” ^ 

We call special attention to the last paragraph in the 
report just quoted. Quite evidently the subjects for the 
experiment were unable to report with any accuracy 
what took place when their bodies were subjected to 
simple visual stimuli in a quiet laboratory ; and we have 
their own word for it that they were unable to report, 
not because of any defect in the ability to formulate what 
they experienced, but because of a deficiency in their own 
awareness. There seems no reason to doubt what the 
experimenter believed, that these subjects constituted a 
* An Exptriwuntal Study, etc., pp. 74 fi. 
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fair sample of the ordinary American population ; if 
anything, they were above the average. It is plain that 
in any strict sense they were almost oblivious to the 
occurrences within their own bodies. 

Nevertheless, it will not be denied that by an effort 
' I ' can be aware of temperatures, muscular tensions, 
breathing movements and many other happenings in 
the body, towards which ‘ I ’ have ordinarily an atti- 
tude of unawareness. It is true, of course, that serious 
protests will be raised against such a proposal ; and 
although we obviously cannot take up every variation 
of remonstrance, we will discuss four or five typical 
objections. 

It may be said, for instance, that the sort of activity 
advocated is too veigue, possibly imaginary and imreal. 
It is admittedly a difficult process to formulate with 
clarity, yet as to its being unreal, the action itself is 
quite the opposite. We urge once more that the fact of 
consciousness is the only thing of which we can speak as 
being surely real. The essence of bodily awareness is 
consciousness and its experience is, if anything, far more 
real than that of bu5dng a ticket or putting on one’s 
hat. 

We will go further. The awareness we propose must 
have, as attributes of its reality, both definiteness and 
accuracy. Therefore, certainly at the beginning, it must 
be directed toward but one kind of sensation, e.g., touch. 
Only when the ability of ‘ I ' to deal to some extent 
with this single subdivision of sense has increased, should 
the effort be made to take up another category and 
thereafter to combine the two in an act of simultaneous 
awareness. This sort of procedure corresponds closely 
to the training of subjects which was suggested in the 
conclusions of the experiment on the Psychonic Theory, 
mentioned above ; and to those who have the advantage 
of laboratory equipment and to whom the details of 
scientific technique appeal, the three preliminary objective 
checks there proposed are much to the point. 
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These checks are as follows: 

" I. The subject can be tested as to his simultaneous 
awareness of different sensory impressions by giving 
him various stimuli under controlled conditions and 
requiring his report of what he has experienced. 

2. Beginning with the establishment of thresholds for 
the various senses, his training in discrimination as to 
amount can be checked by the objective control of the 
stimuli. 

3. His ability to discriminate should be carried to the 
point where his error as to amount, as subjectively felt 
and as objectively measured, is reduced to the ordinary 
error, sometimes called the error of the personnel, which 
is present, for example, in the dial-readings which occur 
in many physical experiments.” ^ 

It must be remembered, of coiurse, that what the sub- 
ject is reporting upon is not his guess concerning the 
intensity of the outside stimulation, but his knowledge 
concerning the resulting sensory intensities within his 
own body. 

For our present purposes the order of application of 
these checks should be 2, 3, i, and of course 3 would 
by no means represent the final standard of excellence 
to be sought, as is implied in the above quotation. For 
those who have no access to the kind of equipment 
needed for following out the above suggestions, it will be 
necessary to improvise checks directed towards similar 
ends. These checks will be less delicate in the control 
exercised, since they will suffer from the lack of precision 
instruments, but they should serve the main pmpose 
equally well if the strict proviso be maintained that 
their objective rigour be in no degree relaxed. One of 
the chief ends of the procedure is, of course, to take the 
question of one’s progress out of the region of subjective 
prejudice and to accustom the self-experimenter to the 
unusual, but essential, attitude of coming to objective 
^ An Expmnmtniat Study, etc., pp. 71, 72. 
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conclusions regarding his own activities and especially 
regarding his own awareness. 

With regard to the objects toward which such aware- 
ness is to be directed, there can easily arise a somewhat 
subtle confusion. Let us attempt to resolve this at once. 
The first objects toward which awareness is directed 
should constitute the gross behavioiu: categories of pos- 
time, gesture, movement, and so on, and observations of 
these categories are made by means of the usual senses. 
Our evidence seems to indicate, however, that the sense 
of vision is best omitted in such observations and that the 
effort should be to accomplish the observation chiefly 
through the kinaesthetic and coenaesthetic senses. Thus 
am awareness of bodily posture should be sought through 
sensations of muscular tension and relaxation, internal 
and external pressures, equilibrium, etc., which sensations 
rmdoubtedly combine in the cerebrum to form a con- 
figuration in some faishion representing the actual con- 
figuration of the members of the body. In all these cases 
we are making observations of some situation or other 
by means of our sensations. The purpose of these pre- 
liminary observations is, of course, to accustom the 
experimenter to the objective fact of his own behaving 
body through his own indubitable experience. 

Later, there will arise the problem of observing the 
sensations themselves. And here it becomes extremely 
necessary to guard against introspection. To be aware 
of a sensation is by no means simply to be aware that 
one is experiencing that sensation. Such awareness gives 
no information whatsoever, but only leads to phantasies 
concerning the sensation itself. To be aware of a sensa- 
tion in any scientific sense is to be aware of what is 
actually occurring in the body when the sensation is 
present. We already have physiological reasons for 
supposing that what is occurring is the propagation of 
nervous impulses along nerve pathways within the body 
and the integration of these impulses in certain centres 
of the cerebrum. Such a view might conceivably turn 
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out to be a wrong one, but in any case those phenomena, 
or phenomena of a similar order, must be consciously 
registered in order to fulfil our requirement of being aware 
of a sensation. AH of which is plain enough when 
stressed ; but it has frequently happened, indeed it seems 
to be the rule rather than the exception, that experi- 
menters have been under the firm impression that they 
were observing a sensation when in fact they were merely 
introspecting it. Compared to such observation as we are 
now speaking of, introspection is a childishly simple and 
easy process ; and the instance we have just mentioned 
brings out very clearly the complete distinction between 
introspection and self-observation. 

Another objection to our proposition arises from the 
difficulty of the effort, for it is an extremely arduous one 
to continue for more than a few seconds, as must be 
the case with so novel and unused a faculty. Anyone 
prepared to experiment is quickly discouraged by the 
combination of strenuous labour and dubious resiilts. 

To this there is no reply except that of personal con- 
viction by personal trial. After all, we have to do here 
with a symptom of that universal psychological laziness 
which, in our discussion of the Western world, we found 
at the root of many of our t5q)ical distortions. How- 
ever, we are not engaged in a crusade to save the Western 
world ; no one but ‘ I ’ myself is interested whether 
‘ I ’ shall wake up from my present dream-like, only 
partially conscious state. He who is willing to sleep 
through hfe, with death the stem and inevitable finis 
writ upon his dream, will not find himself harassed by 
callers. In the slumber we call the waking state only 
predetermined, unavoidable events occm to mechanicjil 
bodies. But very many have been so well treated in the 
past by what, in view of their impotence, can only be 
pure chance, that they are lulled into complacency and 
are well content to drowse along in reliance upon the 
flighty goddess. Others, maybe luckily, have a less 
comfortable fate or rebel at approaching extinction. 
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Perhaps the reference was rather to self-satisfaction than 
to money when it was said (before Christianity became 
popular), '' It is easier for a camel to pass through the 
eye of a needle than that a rich man should enter the 
Kingdom of Heaven.”^ 

But now come the practical folk with their protest that 
the effort of awareness will interfere with the necessary 
tasks of daily life, will cause attention to wander and 
make them dangerously inefficient. This time the answer 
is very simple, because the objection is based on a mis- 
conception. The error involved is the introspective 
fallacy, against which it is easy to understand that 
practical people are in revolt. But they are mistaken 
when they suppose that there is anything introspective 
about simple awareness. 

We cannot insist too strongly that simple, direct 
awareness of the most obvious physical behaviour of one’s 
body is not introspection, is not, in fact, any kind of 
thought-process whatsoever, but differs at least as greatly 
from thought, emotion or sensation as these differ from 
each other. Conscious activity does presumably expend 
energy, but since it must be of a variety which does not 
manifest in physical, emotional or mental operations, 
such activities will not be interfered with ; on the con- 
trary these respective forces should be actually conserved. 
The practical results of awareness are just the things that 
practical people practically wish for. 

Objection No. 4 : granted the feasibility of increasing 
one’s awareness of one’s body to a certain degree, is 
progress possible beyond a relatively narrow limit ? Is 
not the activity of ' I ' perhaps variable, but nevertheless 
strictly bounded ? These, of course, are the same ques- 
tion, differently phrased. 

The reply is that ph5rsical awareness, for people like 
ourselves who possess so little of it, can be increased 
almost indefinitely ; or, in other words, that the activity 
of ' I ’ is practically bounded only by the amount of 

> Book oi Matthew, xiz. 24. 
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effort put forth and by the complexities of the body. 
The body is very complex. On the other hand, the energy 
at the disposal of ' I ' would seem to be inexhaustible, 
inasmuch as it appears to be reinforced by every act of 
awareness accomplished. 

There remains the question whether this energy, 
inexhaustible or not, will be expended. That wiU depend 
upon the intensity of the motive for its expenditure. 
The deep and final motive, of course, is nothing less than 
the universal human drive toward more and more con- 
sciousness ; but this is buried at present rather far 
below the surface of ordinary waking life and, especially 
in the West, is covered by such a multiplicity of super- 
ficial and feverish distraction that it is httle more than a 
vague, recurrent uneasiness in the case of the average 
man, an intermittent dissatisfaction with the general 
scheme of things which usually ends by being dismissed 
as futility. Although it is the enduring motive for the 
experiment we are discussing, it cannot at the moment 
be the consciously acknowledged one, if only because it is 
itself preponderantly unconscious. 

As the situation is, the preliminary motive will be 
perhaps an intellectual curiosity regarding the h5qx)thesis 
in general, which, however, will soon prove too weak to 
sustain an effort of the difiiculty involved in physical 
awareness. This may or may not be followed by a some- 
what stronger incentive for further effort. It will be 
recalled that, in discussing behaviorism as the doctrine 
of ph5reiological determinism, we mentioned another 
technique which was alleged likewise to establish the 
mechanistic tenets advanced by the behaviorists. This 
alternative technique is the one now under consideration. 
Ordinarily it is not necessary to be aware of the operations 
of one’s body for very long before the fact of its com- 
plete automatism is clearly perceived ; and when the 
technique is carried further into the region of emotions 
and thoughts, the thesis is finally established without 
the possibility of doubt. 
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It is a very terrible thing that ‘ I ’ should be now but 
the possibihty of awareness, attached to an automatic 
machine call^ a body, even if that body does go by a 
particular name and perform its series of antic gestures to 
be taken with an absurd solemnity by similarly gesturing 
machines. Nevertheless, the statement, so long as it 
remains in the realm of mere assertion, loses weight by 
the very fact of its gravity. It is so drastic as to be 
non-significant. Any mechanist, be he philosopher 
or psychologist, knows the impossibihty of convincing 
people that they are automata, by any theoretical 
arguments, however sound. This is why behavior- 
ism, in its most important imphcations, probably 
never be more than superficially accepted by any 
large number of persons. Its conclusions are too im- 
portant to be acknowledged when supported by only 
one-third, namely the mental, of the human being’s 
functions. 

But the same proposition, when estabhshed as the result 
of conscious experience, becomes much more than an 
intellectual theory ; it is no longer in the region of 
knowledge alone, it is an indubitable realization of the 
fact. No longer is it possible to say, “ Oh, yes, aU this 
may be quite true theoretically, but after all, I cannot 
help feeling that there is something wrong about it." 
The components of realization are practical, emotional 
and intellectiial, and thereafter none of these fields 
remains open for retirement from the disagreeable 
actuality. The realization that ‘ I ’ am bound to an 
automatic body ; that this body is the sole instrument 
of my very existence and that it is unpredictably out of 
control, is a shock which may, and frequently does, 
release the energy necessary for the prosecution of the 
attempt to win more consciousness through the use of 
the b^y for that purpose. For one thing, there is the 
sole remaining hope that, if ‘ I ' can only become well 
enough acquainted with my body through awareness of it, 
‘ I ’ may at last be able to evolve the necessary technique 
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for the control of that instrument on which my conscious- 
ness and therefore existence depend. 

The considerations just mentioned are, of course, 
emotional ; it is difficult to see how they could be any- 
thing else, since we are discussing the matter of incentive. 
However, we intend now to pass again to a discussion of 
further details of an intellectual rather than an emotional 
character, and in justice it must be stated that in doing so, 
we are ehding from the technique under treatment a very 
significant emotional p)ortion. Originally this technique 
of self-observation was proposed by its own author as a 
fully rounded exercise for human beings, involving all 
their primary functions including the emotional as well 
as the intellectual. From the view-point of the present 
book, however, our interest in the technique is an interest 
in its use as a scientific tool of investigation, not as 
a means of personal salvation, and thus we can, and indeed 
must, omit from our discussion many items of emotional 
significance and emotional value that remain absolutely 
essential in the employment of self-observation for its 
original purpose. It would be manifestly unfair for any 
critic to judge of the validity of the technique in relation 
to its original purpose, on the basis of its presentation 
here in the partial sense of scientific tool. The point 
carefully noted, we cam now continue. 

Merely with the incentive mentioned above, the activity 
of ‘ I ' becomes limited only by the structure of the 
body itself, and this limitation is rather theoretical tham 
practical for people hke omrselves. Active, conscious 
registration, or awareness, beginning with the body ais a 
whole, its characteristic postures, gestures, tones of 
articulation, etc., cam go on to awaireness of sensations, 
then of the body’s members and organs, at kst to the 
individual cells composing its structure. How this cam 
happen is a matter of theory. That it can happen is 
a matter for verification through controlled experiment. 
It must be remembered that consciousness is not a 
phenomenon of the nervous system or of the cerebral 
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cortex or of its physiological psychons ; consciousness is 
a psj^ological phenomenon, an event connected with 
‘ I who am not identical with, but only associated 
with, these physical structures. It seems likely that the 
association of ‘ I ’ is now primarily with the body’s 
central nervous system ; it may be possible through this 
part of the body to become aware of all the parts of the 
body, it may also be possible to come into direct, con- 
scious association with more than the central nervous 
system. 

From the view-point of the physiological psychologist 
all this may somewhat resemble an argument in a vacuum. 
But it must be remembered that we are insisting upon 
the absolutely necessary distinction between conscious- 
ness and conscious content, which this type of psycho- 
logist is the last to acknowledge. If that distinction 
be not admitted, then any position based upon the dis- 
tinction must, it would seem, remain meaningless. The 
distinction, however, being admitted, it follows that part 
of the physical organism at present furnishes, not con- 
sciousness, but the content of consciousness. It would 
further seem true that, with the passive consciousness 
we now possess, that part of the body which may most 
easily do so, furnishes conscious content. This special 
part may now perhaps be foimd in the psychons of the 
sensory, correlation and motor centres, but there is 
nothing whatever to show that, for an active conscious- 
ness, organic parts less readily accessible to consciousness 
may not furnish further content. 

Such an hypothesis at present is nc more than an 
unconfirmed guess, but what is not a guess is the fact 
that this kind of awareness can actually be increased. 
For this fact we have the same sort of evidence that 
every other scientist accepts, the independent testimony 
of some himdreds of experimenters. These persons, to 
be sure for the most part amateurs, have been of various 
types, some credulous, some incredulous, some truly 
sceptical ; but when we find a unanimity of agreement 
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among such opposing t3rpes, surdy we have as much 
pragmatic evidence as can well be available for any 
psychological statement. And indeed the evidence is 
not wholly amateur, for charts and graphs of the results 
exist that lend themselves to the statistical methods so 
professionally popular in psychology to-day. 

However, we would go a step beyond the average 
psychologist and maintain that such confirmations, 
valuable as they may be for organized science, do not 
in themselves constitute real proof. It is true that, 
when complete, such data constitute intellectual proof, 
but that is only part of the requirement. Here we 
return to the distinction between knowledge and under- 
standing, or between knowledge and realization. To be 
finally established for the individual, a truth must be 
realized, and this includes, besides the intellectual, an 
emotional element ; it is also essential that this emotional 
component should not be to the prejudice of the mental 
element, but must reinforce it. Such realization can 
come to a human being only through experience ; it can 
never come altogether from charts and graphs and exterior 
evidence, although these may well be also necessary. In 
this sense, just as conscious experience is the basic and 
imquestionable fact of all reahty, so in the verification 
of any hypothesis, individual experience is the final 
element of proof, checked, re-checked and counter- 
checked against the multitude of inaccuracies and pre- 
judices which abound whenever a man attempts to deal 
with himself or even with a theory which has intrigued 
his interest. Such checks must be in part furnished 
by others and can be so furnished only in part. It is 
no argument to say that this type of verification is 
difficult almost to the degree of impossibility ; it remains 
the sole, valid means of true proof, and we do not make 
it easier (nor can we avoid it) by emphasizing its difficulty. 

The last criticism upon whi^ we shall be able to com- 
ment, and from our point of view the most serious, is 
this : that the suggested focusing of a man's attention 
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upon his own body is highly introspective ; is likely to 
make him an ill-adapted introvert, and will induce a 
disadvantageous degree of self-consciousness. If matters 
were left in their present posture, we could only agree 
with this objection and abandon the programme. But 
the statement of our position is not yet complete. 

Indeed we are dispo^ to accept the challenge directly 
and to state that S^-consciousness is precisely the thing 
to be attained. But we wish to define Self-consciousness 
exactly. Whenever we use this term we shall mean that 
state of consciousness wherein ‘ I ' am able to be aware, 
in detail and accurately, of all the current happenings 
in the body to which ‘ I ’ am attached. If such a con- 
dition is to be an aim, it will be convenient to have a name 
for it. And Self-consciousness seems to convey the mean- 
ing better than any other, in spite of the fact that it 
is commonly employed in a special and exactly opposite 
sense. 

For as we know, the word usually connotes an aware- 
ness not of one’s body, but of the surmised opinion of 
others in regard to one's body. When we say, " He was 
pxainfully (self-)conscious of the size of his hands,” we 
mean quite the reverse ; we mean that he was not con- 
scious of their true size at all, but that he imagined them 
to be as disproportionately large as be suspected that 
someone else felt them to be. The sure cure for this 
kind of false self-consciousness is true self-consciousness. 

There is also a more technical sense in which the term, 
self-consciousness, is used and which we must make it 
clear that we do not propose to employ. The word is 
sometimes used by ptsychologists to designate that p)art 
of one’s experience with which one usually identifies 
oneself. 'Thus in the Unit Response S 5 ^tem it is said 
that ” there is a distinct class of persons . . . who in 
their subjective expterience attach so great an uncon- 
scious significance to the Conative Perception that they 
come to identify themselves with this p)art-element of their 
consdouaiess. They feel that they are this Perception, 
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and if asked seriously to say what is their most intimate 
self, here is where, after reflection, they will point. Thus 
for them the Conative Perception constitutes self-con- 
sciousness.” ^ " There appears to exist a large class of 
persons for whom this special kind of consciousness (the 
psychonic energy arising in a correlation arc connecting 
two or more motor centre arcs) constitutes . . . self- 
consciousness. . . . We use self-consciousness here to 
mean that this large class of persons are accustomed to 
identify themselves with their consciousness of just the 
type of inter-emotional relationship that we have been 
discussing. In other words, they feel that they are the 
relationships of this type that arise in them.” * “ Fur- 
thermore, when the definite comparisons and formulations 
which may make the process introspective, are absent, 
we may tod that vague t)rpe of consciousness which 
consists of an indefinite combinatirm-awareness of several 
mental part-processes going forward at a given moment. 
Another large class of persons seem to identify themselves 
with this particular part-reaction, and for them the 
psychonic energy involved at these psychons will con- 
stitute self-consciousness.” • 

Here we have allusions to three types of persons who 
identify themselves with three different parts of their 
conscious content. The part so identified with, consti- 
tutes their self-consciousness. It is plain that we caimot 
use the term in this sense. In the first place, that with 
which the self-identification is made, is a part of conscious 
content, in the first instance a percept (a combination of 
sensations), in the second case a relation between emo- 
tions, and in the third a species of thought. In all 
instances known to the present writer, in which the 
term, self-consciousness, is used by psychologists, it 
refers to one or to all of these three categories. But, 
as we have said, these categories constitute not conscious- 
ness but its content, and consequently, since we cannot 

* Integrative Psychology, p. 377. * Ibid., p. 384. 

• Ibid., p. 38a. 
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call conscious content consciousness, we cannot call part 
of such content self-consciousness. We must repeat that 
by self-consciousness we refer to a special and defined 
state of consciousness, namely, that state in which ' I ’ 
am able to be aware, in detaU and accurately, of all the 
current happenings in the body to which ‘ I ' am attached. 

In order to indicate the active element in self-con- 
sciousness we will call this kind of attempted awareness 
‘ self-observation ’ or simply ‘ observation ’ ; meaning by 
this my direct and self-initiated active awareness of, for 
example, the movements of my body’s legs in walking. 
Nor is this proposal so novel as it may app>ear ; the 
behaviorists have spoken of self-observation in this 
sense, ^ recommending its employment for investigations 
in which a technique based on the tise of instruments is 
out of the question, and distinguishing it sharply from 
introspection in the traditional sense. The difierence 
between our proposal and that of the behaviorists is that 
we expect eventually to carry the technique of self- 
observation beyond the simple overt elements, and to 
employ it not only beyond the range of instruments, but 
in conjunction with present and future precision appara- 
tus, where possible. 

Bertrand Russell has also noticed the matter of self- 
observation in a chapter so entitled of his book. Philosophy, 
already dted several times. Speaking of the assurance 
we feel of public facts because of concurrent testimony, 
he says, " In this respect, however, there is no essential 
difierence between matters of external observation and 
matters of self-observation. Suppose, for example, that, 
for the first time in your life, you smell asafcetida. 
You say to yourself ' that is a most unpleasant smell ’. 
Now unplea^tness is a matter of self-observation.” 
You then (we condense) submit the same stimulus to 
other persons in order to confirm your observation. 
" Friends and children give verbal expression to their 
disgust. ... All these facts lead you to state : ‘ The 
* Inter alia : Tkeoret. BatU Human Bthavior, A. P. WeiM, p. 237. 
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smell of asafoetida is impleasant.’ Although self- 
observation is involved, the result has the same kind of 
certainty, and the same kind of objective verification, 
as if it were one of the facts that form the empirical 
basis of physics." " It is by a number of self-observa- 
tions that you know that the smell of asafoetida is 
unpleasant, and it is by a number of self-observations 
that you know that the sun is bright and warm. There 
is no essential difference between the two cases." ^ It 
is true that Mr. Russell continues to be somewhat vague 
as to the distinction between self-observation and intro- 
spection, as his succeeding remarks show. " According 
to what we have just been saying, all knowledge rests 
upon something which might, in a sense, be called ‘ intro- 
spection ’. Nevertheless, there may be some distinction 
to be discovered. I think myself that the only distinction 
of importance is in the degree of correlation with events 
outside the body of the observer.” * With this we must 
disagree sharply (unless such ‘ outside events ’ may be 
supposed to consist of confirmatory observations of the 
subject’s own body, perhaps by precision instruments), 
but the preceding remarks are only the more applicable 
to true self-observation than they are to Mr. Russell’s 
vaguely introspectionist self-observation. 

To return now to the last objection, the only thing 
which will avert a deepening introversion and, per contra, 
make possible the achievement of a real Self-conscious- 
ness, is the maintenance on the part of the experimental 
worker of an attitude strictly in conformity with the 
realities of the situation. 

We might refer here to the prominence given by the 
Wurzberg school, which flourished in Germany, to 
‘ conscious attitudes ’ ; or, as we should prefer to phrase 
it, ‘ psychological attitudes It is a well-known fact 
that people mostly see what they expect to see. In 
general it is true, and is confirmed by innumerable 
psychological experiments, that the particular receptive 

^Philosophy, pp. 170, 171, 172. * Ibid., pp. 172, 173. 
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or active ‘ set ’ in any given case has an important 
influence upon what is actually, in the first instance 
perceived, or in the second accomplished. Now it is 
admittedly difficult to maintain an attitude of scientific 
detachment in any investigation of a personal nature, 
but more than ever is it important to hold strictly to 
this in the kind of work we are considering. 

As the question of attitude is so essential, we shall 
inquire into it more closely. It has intimately to do 
with the implications growing out of the fact that ' I ' 
who am conscious, am reaUy different from that of which 
‘ I ’ am conscious, namely, my body. 

The first point to be noticed results from this fact in 
conjunction with the further fact that the body which 
' I ’ possess is a mechanism. The body can no more 
avoid its present internal electro-chemical phenomena 
(which ‘ I ' interpret as thoughts and feelings) and its 
physical habits, all the outcome of past, automatic 
conditionings or inheritances, than water can escape its 
hydrogen and oxygen components and their joint be- 
havioxir. In what ‘ I ' am aware of, therefore, there 
can reside no cause for pride or for shame, and certainly 
none for any sort of criticism, overt or imphed. The 
animal which ‘ I ' observe, namely my body, is as inter- 
esting and natural a specimen as any unknown creature 
from the Asian steppes which comes under scientific 
scrutiny for the first time. 

Nor can the question of responsibihty arise. ‘ I ', who 
have always remained sound asleep, have assuredly had 
no part in the habitizing of the body, since ' I ’ have been 
entirely passive throughout the process. If there be any 
duty in the case of an emerging sleeper, it is not con- 
cerned with coming to decisions and taking action while 
yet wrapped in sliunber. The only conceivable obliga- 
tion in the circumstances is the unambiguous obligation 
to wake up, and even this appears to be a quite personal 
matter. At any rate there will be plenty of time for 
deeds when the eyes are really open and ‘ I ' can see what 
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' I ’ am proposing to do. And since the way to wake up 
is simply to become more and more conscious, no tutorial- 
ness, no immediate self-improvement is either imphed 
or to be looked for from the piure activity of awareness. 

It should not be supposed that these statements are 
devised as a means of escape from codes of conduct or 
as a pass to adolescent hedonism. Present codes are 
mechanistic, in any event ; every one of them refers to 
body-reactions of one sort or another. To ‘ I ’, in the 
early struggles to wake up, it is a matter of no immediate 
concern whose rules the body has been conditioned to 
follow. And as to easy pleasure, it is far more fatiguing 
to hold the detached, energetic position of ' I ’ than care- 
lessly to identify oneself with the body and to dance to 
the tune of any particular ‘ morality ’. 

Still another implication is the absence of all analytical 
activity in pure awareness. This may seem strange at 
first glance, but if reform is a trap for the emotional, 
here is a trap for the intellectual. It is plain that observ- 
ing a fact is one kind of activity, whereas searching out 
its train of cause and effect is a very different sort. The 
search for causes is naturally in its natiure not bad, but 
from the point of view of our proposal it is inapphcable 
for two reasons. Firstly, the sleeper is still dreaming 
and his analysing is therefore only introspective rationali- 
zation. Secondly, analysis is a mental process, automatic 
and only passively conscious ; and insofar as it is taking 
place, ‘ I ' am not wholly engaged in pmely active 
awareness. 

All of this can be siimmed up as a matter of attitude. 
The only successful attitude for the normal expansion of 
consciousness is that of complete non-identification with 
the body-automaton. This non-identification takes place 
not because the body is either sinful or abhorrent, but 
because such an attitude is an essential element of all 
impartial and accurate observation. To say that this 
impersonal detachment, which is, nevertheless, the 
sine qua non of all scientific investigation, and this simple 
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being-aware-of the current physical happenings in the 
body is dif&cult, is to put the matter mildly indeed. To 
be so aware for any appreciable length of time is perhaps 
only just within the range of possibility. But it must 
not be forgotten that that is the possibility of which we are 
speaking and that, furthermore, it is in accordance with 
the actual situation as between ' I ' and my body. Since 
the very origin of our proposal is the distinction between 
‘ I ’ and my body, we shall not progress far if, when 
making the actual attempt of awareness, we forget that 
‘ I ' am in fact not my body. 

In this matter of non-identification we come to the 
very heart of the present proposal. On the possibUity 
of a non-identification between ‘ I ’ and ‘ I ”s body rests 
the possibility of ‘ I "s existence as more than a self- 
deluded concept or semi-hysterical thought-process. On 
the same possibility must stand or fall our present proposal 
of a scientific technique for psychology that can serve 
as a foimdation for a truly psychological psychology. It 
is useless to maintain that what we mean by psychological 
psychology is not fvmdamentally subjective, and it is 
useless to assert that when subjectivity gets out of hand, 
as has been the case with the introspectionists, psycho- 
logy does not become merely philosophical. Objectivity 
also is as fundamental to any science as subjectivity is 
to the special science of psychology. But how can we 
obtain both ? How is a science of psychology possible ? 

It is only possible if non-identification is possible, 
for we have seen in previous discussions that the essence 
of objective science is the separation of the observed 
from the observer. This is accomplished in the ‘ objec- 
tive ’ schools of modem psychology by having the psycho- 
logist gather his observational data from his subjects, 
other human beings. We have already considered the 
advantages and disadvantages of this technique, the final 
obstacle to its use being that, although eventually even 
the basis of conscious content may be observable in the 
psychonic reactions of another human being, conscious- 
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ness itself and subjective experience remain for ever 
beyond the possibility of checked investigation. Conse- 
quently this type of psychology can never become more 
than an extremely subtie physiology, from which it will 
be possible to draw inferences regarding psychological 
experiences only through unchecked, subjective report. 

Upon the inadequacy of the modem, subjective schools 
of psychology we have commented frequently enough. 
In their case the final obstacle is uncheckability, the 
divine right of personal opinion. It is an unfortunate 
fact that even the most acute personal opinions can be 
mistaken. It is the function of science and its purpose 
to overcome this circumstance ; if the final court of 
appeal is to be introspective opinion, no science of psycho- 
logy is possible. Even in the case of introspective agree- 
ment, we still remain completely outside the field of 
science, for the agreements of scientists concern objective 
phenomena, they do not concern what may possibly 
be only the sharing of specified, subjective fancies. Still, 
unless one has some private prejudice in favour of 
physiology rather than philosophy, it is hard to see how 
there is much to choose between a physiological psychology 
and a philosophical one. 

Non-identification with one’s own body must be the 
answer to this puzzle, if any answer exist. In the ulti- 
mate subjectivity of ‘ I ’, the observer, is to be found the 
only subjectivity proper to psychology, its final founda- 
tion upon subjective experience. But not its foundation 
upon any experience you choose or upon the imagined 
experience of any person or any set of persons. The only 
direct experience possible, the direct experience of one’s 
own body, is the only valid subjective basis for psycho- 
logy. In the separation of ‘ I ’ by non-identification 
from the field of ‘ I ”s observation, i.e., from ‘ I ”s body, 
and in the careful checking of the data there observed 
by ‘ I ’, are to be foimd the two elements of objectivity 
essential to any scientific procedure. He who observes 
must of necessity be completely and wholly subjective ; 
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must be ‘ I But what he observes must be objective, 
as must also be the technique of observation employed. 
Surely these requirements are fully met only in the 
non-identified observation of one’s own body ; and it 
is most difl&cult to conceive how, except through the 
employment of such a technique, we can begin to estab- 
lish a psychological psychology. 

Is non-identification possible in this sense ? We must 
not forget that it has often been denied that ' I ’ can 
observe myself ; it is said that in the process of observing 
myself, ‘ I ’ inevitably change and that what it was 
intended to observe thus becomes different through the 
very act of observation. Among the examples of this 
that are offered, it is frequently asserted that if one 
attempts to observe one’s happiness, the happiness 
imme^ately changes and soon ^sappears. 

Leaving aside the contention that the ‘ I ’ here referred 
to, is perhaps not quite the ‘ I ’ of our proposal, we 
need o^y ask what is meant in the above argument by 
the term, m)^!!. We see at once that the objection is 
not raised against our proposal, for by ‘ myself ’ is meant 
either a series of mental states (thoughts) or of emotional 
states. This is but another argument against introspec- 
tion. It is obviously true that the subjective cannot 
non-identify with the subjective ; for ‘ I ’ to attempt to 
observe ‘ I ’ ’s own subjective states is a contradiction in 
terms. On the contrary, we are suggesting that ‘ I ’ 
observe the body, for the body is not a subjective state 
but an objective fact. With regard to the five general 
categories of the body’s behaviour, its postures, gestures, 
movements, facial expressions and tones of voice, there is 
the same possibility of detached observation and of 
checked results as exists when a chemist observes the 
reactions in a test tube. It is for exactly this reason 
that the body is to be taken as the field of ‘ I ”s observa- 
tion and not those already existing results of the passive 
interaction between ‘ I ’ and the body which are subjec- 
tive thoughts and emotions. The eventual observation 
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of ‘ thoughts ’ will not be the observation of the thoughts 
themselves, but of the physiological happenings that give 
rise to them, of whatever nature such happenings may 
turn out to be. 

Upon non-identification rests also the possibility of 
self-observation without altering that which is ^ing 
observed. The stock eirgument against self-observation 
(that what is being observed alters during and by reason 
of the observation) can be true only if the observation is a 
t5T)e of thought-process, if one part of the mental sub- 
division is looking at other parts. Since consciousness 
is not s5monymous with thought, or with any other 
subdivision of conscious content, the pure activity of 
awareness is not one of these part-processes that observes 
other part-processes and in doing so takes itself com- 
pletely for granted. To be sure, ‘ I ’ must always take 
itself for granted ; but as ' I ' was never part of the organic 
machine in the first place (for ‘ I ' is conscious and there is 
no consciousness within the organism), therefore ‘ I ”s 
recognition of its own separateness from the machine, 
i.e., non-identification, has no effect of altering either 
the machine as a whole or any of its parts. 

It is, in fact, only by a separated ‘ I ’ that this effect of 
alteration can be avoided, since otherwise it is inevitably 
a part-process that is engaged in the act of observation. 

We shall scarcely doubt that non-identified observa- 
tion of the body is peculiarly difficult or that it can be 
achieved except by the expenditure of considerable 
psychological effort. It is difficult because it is entirely 
unaccustomed and also because we have pampered 
ourselves emotionally to so great an extent that it seems 
hardly credible to us any longer that a man can view even 
his own body without egotistical prejudice or its reverse ; 
it requires effort because it is psychologically active, in 
direct contrast to our unbroken psychological passivity. 
But indeed the fact that something is difficult does not 
always signify that it is impossible. 

Again we have the assurance of many people that this 
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of self-observatign is possible. Such unsupported 
assurances, of course, do not prove the point ; we can 
only say that non-identification seems to be possible in 
varying degrees to those who attempt to practise it. 
Yet there appears no reason why the question should 
remain for ever a mystery. If a man can observe char- 
acteristics of his own bodily behaviour without greater 
emotional reaction than he exhibits toward similar 
characteristics of other men, and if these characteristics 
are of a kind that previous experiment has established 
to evoke in him emotional responses of a definite order 
under ordinary conditions, then at least considerable 
evidence of non-identification would seem to have been 
obtained. So far as we know, no experiment of this sort 
has ever been reported, but until such an experiment is 
made and carefuUy checked, and in view of what present 
evidence we have, there can be little scientific excuse for 
denying the possibility of non-identification on i priori 
groimds. 

In consideration of the above discussion it would seem 
that here we have an answer to the objection that self- 
observation will transform the experimenter into an 
introvert. The mark of the introvert is his identificaiion 
with various subjective states arising from his body- 
mechanism, or with those of his body’s unperceived 
internal movements which underlie the more immature 
emotions. But non-identification with all parts of the 
body is one of the postulates of self-observation ; you 
cannot become introverted if you are taking your own 
thoughts and emotions as objective phenomena occurring 
in an organism which is under scientific scrutiny, and 
especially if you are observing solely the ordinary ph)^cal 
s5mptoms of such states. 

We have already suggested and the idea is implicit 
in our definition of Self-consciousness, that the prolonged 
continuance of self-observation is an aim. If not only 
are our bodies mechanical but if also we are unconscious 
of their detailed behaviour from moment to moment 
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(as is the plain fact), then we are practically somnambu- 
lists. And if now we become, through conscious effort, 
actively aware of our bodies for a few seconds at a time, 
we are at least beginning to wake up though we remain 
preponderantly asleep. Only when we are able to be 
conscious of them in all respects and continuously, shall 
we have Self-consciousness, as defined ; only then shall 
we be fully awake. Not to run away from the implica- 
tions here involved, this means ultimately awareness of 
cells and inter-cellular phenomena within the body, for 
on these phenomena our sensations, emotions and thoughts 
are really based. Such awareness, however, is a final 
stage and it is not necessary to be discouraged at the 
beginning by the seeming remoteness of the goal. The 
performances of higher mathematicians are incompre- 
hensible to the layman ; but, despite much current 
superstition, it is entirely possible for the average person, 
starting out with arithmetic, to master the higher cal- 
culus, provided only that he be willing to expend the 
required effort. 

It follows naturally that in the attempt to awaken 
there can be no set time or place for the effort. No one 
wishes to be awake in the ordinary sense only from 
eight a.m. to eight-fifteen and from ten p.m. to ten- 
thirty. ' I ’ have my body with me every minute, even 
during the night, and my goal is to be awake once and 
for all. Through effort, effort and more effort, ‘ I ”s 
periods of alertness can be steadily increased. An5dhing 
is actual only to the extent that it acts, and by increased 
activity ‘ I ’ may eventually acquire sufficient actuality 
to mtdntain awareness of the body during the hours 
when it becomes quiescent for the night. A cautious 
inquirer will refrain from premature hopes concerning 
the state called death, but such a beginning would be at 
least in a desirable direction. 

It is well we have mentioned the cautious inquirer. 
For in an rmdertaking whose results are so generally 
unknown it is most important to distinguish between 
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what is now provable and what is only hypothesis, sub- 
ject to confirmation ; obviously the most rigidly sceptical 
approach is essential. To one to whom our proposal is 
novel this theory can only be an h 5 TK)thesis, either plaus- 
ible or the reverse. That ‘ I ”s conscious effort to be 
aware of an objective, natural phenomenon, the body, 
is possible, must be agreed to, since it can be confirmed 
at once. But the further results of the activity must at 
the outset be conjectural, and the prosecution of the 
attempt to self-ob^rve will become a long experiment 
in what is reaUy the art as well as the science of psycho- 
logy. Although most of our present psychology seems 
to be concerned, either mistakenly or intentionally, with 
phenomena that are fundamentally physiological, this 
experiment is truly psychological because it is primarily 
concerned with consciousness as such and physiology is 
involved in it only secondarily, because it happens that 
the sole phenomena of which ‘ I ’ can now be directly 
aware, are physiological in character. 

It may well be an unwise experiment for those who 
cannot hold themselves down to the solid ground of 
scientific procedure. That self-observation is a real 
activity is empirically shown to be true by reason of the 
fact that it has certain definite results. One of these 
results consists in what are loosely called ‘ flashes of 
illumination ’. These are no more than what the Ges- 
talt psychologist calls ‘ insights ' or ' seeing the con- 
figuration ’ ; in fact, it is what we have previously called 
understanding as differentiated from knowledge. Such 
insights may occur to anyone on any subject. As a 
matter of evidence they occur more frequently than 
usual to those who are undertaking the experiment under 
discussion and they occur to them while they are self- 
observing ; thus, in accordance with mere common sense, 
it is believed that the activity of self-observation numbers 
this among one of its effects. The point at issue is that 
such realizations must be disregarded temporarily in the 
interest of the experiment ; and since they are but 
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momentary flashes, their specific details must continue 
to lack our confidence until such time as they endure 
long enough to suggest their own methods of objective 
confirmation. The kind of person who cannot take this 
attitude should avoid the experiment, which is concerned 
not with the acquirement of understanding (though that 
may be one of its by-products) but with the expansion of 
consciousness as such. In the absence of the objective 
attitude, such a person will soon have his attention with- 
drawn from the experiment itself and eventually may get 
tangled up emotionally. 

' I ’ will not be fully awake until ‘ I ’ am able to be 
conscious of thoughts and emotions in the same way as 
of ordinary muscular reactions. But it is to be remem- 
bered that the body-aspect of all these is really muscular, 
neural or psychonic and that their inclusion comes with 
the more comprehensive and subtler observations which 
are possible at a later stage. 

We have defined the term, science, as involving four 
steps, the accumulation of data, the construction of 
hypotheses, the testing of these hypotheses empirically, 
the proof or disproof. The scientific method is orderly 
throughout and proceeds from the simple to the com- 
plex ; there are many reasons why it must be employed 
in the practice of the theory under discussion, but the 
most decisive reason is the impossibility of doing other- 
wise. 

It is so difficult to be aware of the body in the manner 
suggested, that the easiest and simplest spot is surely 
the place to begin. This point is the non-identified 
observation by ‘ I ’ of a single category of the body’s 
behaviour, for example the habitual gestures it employs, 
or the postures it assumes, or the tones of voice proceed- 
ing from it when it is ‘ speaking ’. The ability will 
develop later on to include several of such categories 
simultaneously and then to advance to the observation 
of more elusive forms of internal behaviour, after con- 
fidence and an objective standard of accuracy have been 
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reached in the more easily verified varieties. Not every- 
thing can be done at once, nor can Greek be written while 
yet one is ignorant of its alphabet. 

We have now briefly outlined a new technique for 
psychological research. It is true that there already 
exist many different techniques in this science ; and it 
might seem that an extra one were superfluous, except 
that, as Professor Dewey points out, among them all 
" we have at present little or no controlled art of securing 
that redirection of behaviour which constitutes adequate 
perception or consciousness And furthermore, of all 
the methods current in psychological investigation some 
are certainly scientific and others are as surely psycho- 
logical. But those which are psychological can scarcely 
continue much longer to be caJled scientific, and the 
scientific ones, being really physiological, have just about 
reached the point where they must relinquish any further 
pretence of being psychological. We believe the tech- 
nique here sketched to be the only extant proposal for 
psychology which is at the same time both scientific and 
psychological. 


Experience and Nature. John Dewey, Chicago, 1926, p. 316. 



CHAPTER X 


THE LEGITIMACY OF THE SELF-OBSERVATIONAL 
TECHNIQUE 

If the technique of self-observation, proposed in the 
preceding section, be actually both scientific and possible, 
as is alleged, it follows that the introduction of such a 
technique in modem psychology is extremely significant. 
At one stride we clear up both kinds of prevalent con- 
fusion, the philosophical and the physiological, and we 
set at once about the construction of the foundations of a 
purely psychological science. 

It is just because such important consequences follow 
from an acquiescence in the theory of self-observation 
that we shall do well to examine the attributes of that 
technique yet more closely. That it is a scientific tech- 
nique seems unarguable. So far as it is presently usable 
at all, it is wholly concerned with the collection of observed 
data ; and that step is the first one made by any science. 
The further attribute of strict impartiality is likewise 
obviously scientific. That it is possible, at least to a 
considerable degree, is established by actual experience. 
Although this statement may be challenged, since no 
results of already completed experimentation have as 
yet been published in available sources, it must be plain 
that very little burden of proof lies upon the affirmative 
with regard to an assertion so readily provable by the 
objector himself. It is a further fact that the present 
writer has in his possession a mass of partially tabulated 
results referring to the use of this technique, derived 
from experiments covering a period of no less than two 
years, but these data, unfortunately, have not yet been 
reduced to presentable conclusions. 

189 
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It is not along such lines that any serious objection 
to our acceptance of self-observation is to be foreseen. 
It may occur to us, however, that granting all the above, 
it is possible that this technique constitutes no more 
than a series of exercises in attention. That the attention 
is here directed toward organic phenomena that usually 
pass unnoticed, does not of course set self-observation 
ofi in essence from other exercises of attention. And if 
this be so, not only is there nothing particularly novel 
in self-observation, but certainly it would scarcely 
seem that it could constitute a very valuable technique, 
since experiments in attention have been popular in 
psychology before, during the days of the introspective 
schools, without any especially startling results. We 
must reassure ourselves, if possible, on this point with 
some degree of finality. 

That self-observation has some relationship with 
attention appears plain at once. It is impossible to 
observe an)^thing without xmdergoing that experience 
which, in subjective terms, we have always been accus- 
tomed to call ' focusing the attention '. That this 
technique involves attention, therefore, seems perfectly 
true ; but is it on that account synonymous with the 
ordinary use of attention ? And first of all, just what 
do we mean, psychologiccilly, by the word ‘ attention ’ ? 
Evidently, in order to resolve the present doubt as to 
whether self-observation is or is not merely a particular 
exercise in attention, we must come to a clear under- 
standing of what both terms signify. Let us turn to 
existing psychologies, then, once more, and try to find 
out what ‘ attention ’ is. 

As we have already discovered more than once, psycho- 
logists are prone to use the same terms in many different 
senses, depending up>on their own persuasions and upon 
the schools to which they are attached ; and the word 
‘ attention ' is no exception. It has been used, and is 
to-day used, in many different ways, as signifying every- 
thing from a ‘ faculty ’ of the ' mind ’ to a muscular move- 
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ment. Moreover, in consulting the authorities, another 
point stands out at once ; the interest of psychologists 
in attention has been rapidly waning in recent years. 
Whereas Titchener devoted an entire chapter to atten- 
tion, and Munsterberg a whole section, Troland is con- 
tent to mention the phenomenon briefly at three scat- 
tered points in his Mystery of Mind, Weiss mentions 
it more briefly still on only one page, and Kohler refers 
to it in but two widely separated sentences. In the 
formulation of Integrative Psychology the present writer 
said all that seemed necessary in a short paragraph. 
It is evident, however, that we must understand the 
various professional uses of the term in order to see 
whether self-observation is indeed identical, not with aU 
of them (for that would be manifestly impossible), but 
with any one of them. Thus it will be necessary for us 
to consider the most important, although quite different, 
theories of attention now held in psychology. Such 
theories are very numerous and for our purposes it will 
be sufficient to notice only t5q)ical instances falling 
within the older introspectionist (still the most generally 
held), the pan-psychic, the behavioristic, the Gestalt, 
and the Integrative categories. 

Interest in the subject of attention having largely 
evaporated, the theories of the average psychologist are 
probably almost as vague as the popular view, being 
but slightly more formalized and conspicuously lacking 
in scientific evidence. For this reason they are both 
adequately and fairly represented by the older intro- 
spectionist views, of which they are derivatives, only 
shghtly altered to suit the necessities of the given psycho- 
logist. Of the older theories of attention those of Tit- 
chener and Munsterberg are excellent examples. 

Titchener tells us that there exist two forms of atten- 
tion, involuntary and voluntary, and that the conditions 
of occurrence of this phenomenon depend upon char- 
acteristics of the stimulus that may be described as inten- 
sity, quality, repetition, suddenness, movement, novelty 
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and congruity with the content of consciousness. More 
carefully considered, there are really not two, but three 
forms of attention — ^primary (involuntary), determined 
by stimuli that produce a powerful effect upon the 
nervous system ; secondary (voluntary), wherein the 
centre of consciousness is held by a perception or idea but 
is so held in the face of definite opposition ; and derived 
primary, when such a perception has gained undisputed 
ascendancy over its rivals and the accompan5dng feeling 
of effort, present in secondary attention, lapses. 

Further there are two levels of the stream of con- 
sciousness, such that objects at the crest or higher level 
are the objects of attention and those at the lower level 
are in comparative obscurity. The chief attribute of 
attention is clearness, but attention also intensifies its 
object. Titchener notices that there are both affective 
and sensory (kinaesthetic) elements in primary attention, 
due to the origin of attention by the sudden or startling 
type of stimulus resulting in the change in attitude of the 
animal or human. These factors persist in secondary 
attention likewise but may disappear when the attention 
becomes of the derived primary kind. Attention of 
some kind, he feels, is the normal state of consciousness. 
The range of attention usually embraces six simultaneous 
or successive impressions and its duration may extend 
to several hours. 

As a physiological theory Titchener proposes that the 
clearness present at the crest of the attention wave (the 
upper level of consciousness) is due to phenomena of 
cortical facilitation eind the obscurity at the lower level 
to cortical inhibition. " The attentive consciousness is 
conditioned upon the interplay of cortical facilitation and 
cortical inhibition.” ^ 

The preceding theory of Wundt was very similar to 
Titchener’s, except that Wundt believed attention to be 
a faculty of a special group of cortical centres whose 

> A Text Book of Psychology, E. B. Titchener, New York, 1912, 
p.300. 
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physiological function was inhibition. Thus his theory 
left the phenomena of fadUtation out of account. 

Munsterberg’s view is somewhat different. According 
to him, any content of consciousness can become the 
object of attention and attention itself is always felt as an 
inner activity. The only difference between voluntary 
and involuntary attention is that of motive, the gener^ 
motive for all kinds of attention being that we turn 
our attention to any object in order to get more of it. 

In all full acts of attention he discovers four processes : 

1. The content attended to becomes more vivid ; 

2. Objects not attended to become less vivid ; 

3. Mental and physical activities originate from the objects of 

attention ; 

4. The resulting bodily adjustment produces Idnaesthetic 

sensations. 

These four processes he considers not as the result of 
attention, but as being the attention itself. Their inter- 
relation determines why certain elements in consciousness 
are inhibited and others re-inforced. What determines 
which of the contents of consciousness shall become the 
objects of attention is the whole education of the sub- 
ject ; and this theory concludes by implying that " every 
thought is, psychologically, a prolong^ attention pro- 
cess”.^ 

Mimsterberg’s work was performed especially during 
the period when psychology was changing from the 
philosophical to the physiological variety, and so his 
physiological theory holds a relatively more important 
place in his view of attention than did fonner ones. 
He attempted to make a compromise between the two 
view-points and in doing so evolved the idea of a psycho- 
physical set. This was closely coimected with his 
' action theory ', whereby the preparedness or unpre- 
paredness for action in the motor centres of the organism 
became the regulating condition for re-inforcement or 

* Psychology, General and Applied. H. Mnnsterbeig, New York, X914, 
p. 192. 
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suppression in the whole field of sensations and ideas. 
Thus this motor set at any given moment would be the 
prime factor in determining which of the contents of 
consciousness should become the object of attention. 

Coming to more recent times we find the scattered 
consideration of attention mentioned above in Dr. 
Troland's pan-psychic theory. He observes that atten- 
tion is that condition wherein the object occupies the 
centre of consciousness. Such an object is characterized 
by a high degree of clearness and all objects outside the 
centre may be graded as candidates for the centre, 
whereas all other objects, not only outside the centre of 
consciousness but even outside the consciousness itself, 
may be similarly graded. He diagrams the situ- 
ation analogically by a series of concentric circles, with 
the focus of attention in the centre and the more obscure 
objects of consciousness in the outer margin. Beyond 
the limits of the outer, boimding circle lies the ‘sub- 
conscious '. This diagram he proposes as a representa- 
tion of the attentional structure of the mind. 

He believes the form and operation of attention to be 
expressed physically in behaviour, and that attention is 
ultimately controlled by interest. Interest, in tium, is 
due to the whole biography of the subject, which is 
written in the resistances of the cortical synapses. The 
incoming nerve currents that pass through the cortex 
of the brain (due to lowered S3maptic resistance) to deter- 
mine behaviour also determine what shall be clearest 
in consciousness. A habit is defined as being due to 
lowered resistances in special cortical paths resulting 
from the repeated passage of nerve currents along them, 
and when this situation is intensified by a sensory re- 
inforcement mechanism that Troland calls an ‘en- 
courager ', the result is a ‘ complex Habits and com- 
plexes are the foundations of interests and thus are the 
dominant factors in controlling attention. 

The modem behavioristic view, with its emphasis upon 
the motor activation of the muscles resulting in overt or 
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implicit behaviour, has developed a so-called ‘ reponse ’ 
view of attention ; but it seems plain that attention, 
like most other terms with a conscious reference, has 
almost no meaning at all for the behaviorist. Weiss 
t37pically dismisses the subject in two subordinate, 
qualif3ung clauses. Thus, " attention is regarded merely 
as a form of action which increases the effectiveness of the 
stimulating conditions to release responses ” ; ^ and, 
“ such terms as attention refer to movements, not to 
mental states We can only infer, since he states no 
more, that the ‘ actions ' of the first quotation are those 
large or small movements resulting in the organism 
altering its posture so as to be more accessible to such 
stimuli as are here concerned with the attentional process. 

The stUl more modem Gestalt view is even more 
vague. Kohler, speaking of a kind of blindness due to 
lesions in the optical centre of the brain, remarks by the 
way that “ when he fixes his attention, the patient is 
able to grasp some small fraction of a line. ...” * We 
are thus left entirely in the dark as to what he means 
by attention ; presumably he uses it in the ordinary 
subjective sense, in regard to which he imagines every- 
one to be in agreement. Later, however, he becomes 
slightly more explicit, in considering what he calls ‘ the 
total field ’. He asserts that a bipolar structure exists 
both in external experience and also between the experi- 
enced self and parts of experienced environment ; the 
organization of the total field almost always possesses a 
bipolar character, the self being directed toward something 
else or away from it. He mentions ” a particular attitude 
of so-called attention or interest which, as it were, is a 
direction in the field from the self to the (objects) 

In contrast to this sort of nebulosity, the attentional 
theory of the Integrative system is simple and clear. 

* yf Tkeoreficai Basis of Human Behavior, p. 219. 

* Ibid. 

* Gestali Psychology, W. Kdhier, New York, 1929, p. 169. 

*Ibid., p. 324. 
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The Integrative psychologist, we remember, regards con- 
sciousness as a form of psychonic energy in the brain 
and not a simple efferent response, as do those who hold 
behavioristic opinions. It is said, in Integrative Psycho- 
logy that " there is almost always a ' focus of attention ' 
in mental activity; it is unstable and constantly in 
motion, as it were, and at some times there is a ‘ higher 
degree of attention ’ than at other times. The focus of 
Attention at any given moment will be in those centres 
where most impulse-groups are being integrated and 
where, consequently, the greatest amount of psychonic 
energy is being generated. Thus Attention may be 
focus^ within the sensory or motor systems as well as 
in the correlation system at different times ; Attention 
itself is only the subjective name given to the pheno- 
menon that occurs when a preponderant amoimt of 
psychonic energy is present in one locality rather than 
another within ^e organism. Attention may ‘ wander ’ 
and even disappear entirely when it happens that there 
is no especial concentration of psychonic energy at any 
particul^ locality.”* It is necessary to add that the 
Int^;rative S5^tem has now gone further with its descrip- 
tion of attention and at present feels able to provide a 
tentative neurological accormt of the factors governing 
such psychonic energy concentrations in the three sub- 
divisions of the head brain. This description, of course, 
is entirely in physiological and neurological terms, 
involving £imong otters the concepts of electrical induc- 
tion of nerve impulses, neuronic re-inforcement mech- 
anisms, the neuronic conditions of impulse discharge as 
between cell groups, and so on. 

Probably we have now considered a sufficient number 
of the current psychological theories concerning the 
nature of attention. They fall very roughly into two 
classes, the philosophical and the physiologic^, perhaps 
the strongest examples of each being respectively Tit- 
chener’s Introspective and Marston’s Integrative theories. 

^ Integrative Psychology, p. 404. 
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But scarcely any of these various theories seem alike at 
all : what can we make of the situation ? 

The first thing that appears evident is that, from a 
scientific point of view, we shall be quite safe in dis- 
missing from serious consideration the Wimdt, Titchener 
and Munsterberg hypotheses. It is plain that they 
consist primarily of private, introspective speculations 
about attention ; and the uselessness of introspection 
as a scientific tool is especially apparent here, since these 
introspectionists reach quite different conclusions regard- 
ing those matters that are in doubt and agree only upon 
the most obvious details of attention, such as clearness. 
It is true that they each add some sort of physiological 
explanation, but it is also true that the physiological 
data at their disposal were so meagre, from the present- 
day standpoint, as to be essentially incorrect. 

Dr. Troland’s pan-psychic theory cannot be so hastily 
dismissed. And yet upon consideration it also appears 
to be primarily philosophic and speculative, and most 
of the speculations come directly from introspection. 
His neurological explanation concerning varying degrees 
of resistance in the cortical pathways would seem to be 
entirely inadequate to the modem state of neurology. 
The phenomena of nerve impulse behaviour in the cere- 
brum is certainly not simply a matter of the currents 
running hither and thither along a series of pathwa5rs 
partially or not at all blocked by synaptic resistance. 
The function of the synapse includes a great deal more 
than simple inhibition, as we have found, and although 
it is probable that the pan-psychic position is near the 
crux of the question in pointing to the synapses, the 
actual neurological accoimt given is so incomplete as to 
be entirely misleading. 

Nor is it clear why we should linger over the behavior- 
istic account. If " attention refers to movements ” and 
not to consciousness, then let us get rid of the word at 
once and not continue to use it in a mutilated and alto- 
gether unjustified way. 
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On the other hand, it is likely that we could linger 
over the Gestalt theory for a considerable time and that 
nothing very clear would emerge. The difl&culty is that 
the Gestalt speculations seem to be just verbalisms piled 
upon verbalisms. If attention is to be considered as a 
direction in the total field from the self to or from the 
objects of consciousness, then we must know the answers 
to a number of questions. The total field of what ? 
What is the self ? What is consciousness ? So far as 
we know there are no Gestalt answers to these questions, 
with the exception that the self is vaguely defined as 
some part of " the total field '' ^ and, in their absence, 
there is little significance in an involved statement con- 
taining at least three unknown terms. The upshot seems 
only to be that when the self (or consciousness ?) is 
directed towards certain objects, those objects are the 
objects of attention. So much we can surely accept, 
but we should not fail to reflect that the statement is a 
description of the phenomenon, not an explanation of 
it. 

From our previous discussions it will be evident that 
we are already in partial agreement with the Integrative 
theory. If, as appears likely, psychonic energy is the 
basis of conscious content, then concentrations of psychonic 
energy must be the basis of the phenomena wherein 
certain items of conscious content appear more than 
usually clearly set off firom the rest. Our objection to 
the Integrative view-point as to the physiological nature 
of consciousness has already been fully discussed, as has 
also our insistence upon the distinction between con- 
sciousness and conscious content. Our view of attention 
must in the last anal}^ come dowm to the concept of 
attention as an attribute of consciousness (not of the 
content of consciousness), and thus as an attribute of a 
state, not of a thing or things. We can easily agree, 
however, that attention, in the waking state of conscious- 
ness, is entirely determined by those concentrations 
* GtMtaU P$ycMt^, pp. 3198. 
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of psychonic energy that at any moment are especially 
intense. 

Where, then, are we left in relation to our original 
query — ^is self-observation merely an exercise in atten- 
tion ? Our first attempt to acquire a definition of 
attention as detailed and precise as our definition of self- 
observation, and then to compare the two, has collapsed 
because we find no clear definition of attention in modem 
psychology but rather a number of different and con- 
flicting theories about it. Most of them are scarcely 
understandable. For instance, apart from the theories 
already mentioned we find the following in the Encyclo- 
pcedia Britannica, imder the sub-heading ' attention ’ in 
the article entitled ' Psychology ’ : “On the side of the 
subject this relation (that of subject-object) implies 
what, for want of a better word, may be called atten- 
tion, extending the denotation of this term so as to 
include even what we ordinarily call inattention.” ^ 
If such an extension signifies anything to the author of 
the article in question, it certainly does not to the author 
of this book. Indeed, we are tempted to observe that, 
since ‘ attention ’ already means so many different things 
to psychologists, including even ‘ inattention ’ also, there 
can ^ no particular harm in letting it mean self-obser- 
vation (as we have defined self-observation) too, and in 
returning an afi&rmative answer to our own question. 

But perhaps we can do a little better than that. If 
we are to do so, however, we must first of all decide 
upon what we mean by attention, and since we can dis- 
cover no generally accepted definition, we shall have to 
constmct one ourselves. There is no especial reason, it 
would appear, why we must be very abstruse. Let us 
simply say that the phenomenon of attention occurs 
whenever a particular item or group of items of conscious 
content appears much more vividly or clearly than other 
items. This is surely the crux of the matter ; further- 

* ‘ Psychology *, James Ward, in Eney. Brit., nth ed.. New York, 
X910. p. 35 a- 
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more, it is not only the ordinary view but is almost the 
only characteristic upon which professional psychologists 
are more or less agreed. Without doubt we must agree 
that, so hir as we know, the phenomenon takes place, 
without exception, as a result of predetermined events, 
almost certainly neurological and quite certainly with- 
out the intervention of the subject who does the attend- 
ing. Now our question becomes a good deal clearer ; 
is this automatic succession of more vivid items of con- 
scious content the same thing as the process of self- 
observation ? 

The immediate answer would seem obvious. As atten- 
tion is ordinarily used, it refers to a special case of the 
passive experience of the subject ; self-observation, as 
defined, refers, on the other hand, to a peculiarly active 
operation on the part of the subject. 

But, it will be asked, is not the observation of a test 
tube in a laboratory just as active a matter as the ob- 
servation of one’s own bodily phenomena ? Superficially, 
of course, it is ; but we have already tried to show 
that any such so-called activity (whether it be writing 
a p>oem or conducting a chemical experiment) is actually 
a purely automatic occurrence and that ' I ’ (the sub- 
ject) is concerned in it otdy as the passive experiencer 
of what in fact automatically occurs. Among those 
things that occur, is the observation of the test tube, 
and this operation, though superficially active, is actually 
but part of a situation that predominantly and really is 
purely passive. In other words, from the view-point 
of the effector mechanisms of the body it is active ; 
from the view-point of the real subject, ' I ', it is not. 
But on the contrary, from the view-point of ‘ I ’ self- 
observation is just that unique activity of which ‘ I ’ 
is now capable. 

It is very necessary here to avoid confusing the asser- 
tion just made with the distinction between ‘ involun- 
tary ' and ‘ voluntary ' attention. From our present 
point of view (and from the point of view of ‘ I ') such a 
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distinction is entirely superficial, although likewise, on 
its own superficial level, appropriate. For, so far as 
concerns the ultimate experiencer, both ' voluntary ' and 
' involuntary ’ attention are equally passive. Their dif- 
ference is really a difierence only in the type of passivity 
evinced. ‘ Involuntary ’ attention depends primarily 
upon the kind of sensory stimulation encountered (usually 
described as ‘ intense ’), while ‘ voluntary ’ attention 
includes, besides the sensory element, an additional 
segment of (almost alwa}^ unintentional) effector mech- 
anism ' set ’, which results in a special increment of 
kinaesthetic sensation bringing with it the illusion of 
active effort. In fact the ' effort ' is not active at all ; 
it is merely a passively experienced sense of obscure 
muscular strain. Self-observation, of course, involves 
no muscular strain whatsoever. The activity inherent 
in it is purely psychological. Thus the present distinction 
between s^-observation and both ‘ voluntary ' and 
‘ involuntary ’ attention is of a more profound nature 
than the simply physiological distinction between the two 
ordinary kinds of attention. 

Next, the element of non-identification, present in 
self-observation, is entirely lacking in ordinary atten- 
tion. In the usual case of observation the matter con- 
sists of a passive experience, on the part of ‘ I ', of an 
observation made by a subdivision of ‘ I’s ' body (the 
correlation psychons ?) upon some external object, such 
as a test tube. In the case of that kind of o^rvation 
that is called mental introspection — insofar as it is 
observation and not speculation — the observation is made 
by one part of the correlation centres upon another part 
or parts. In the latter case ‘ I ' remains altogether 
identified with the observing part of the correlation 
centres. But in self-observation ‘ I ’ must be non- 
identified with all parts of the body mechanism, and 
this includes, with the rest, all parts of the correlation 
system. It will be remembered that if any analysis or 
other thought process be included in the act, then the 
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act is definitely not self-observation. Self-observation 
has been defined as pure awareness ; it does not include 
any ‘ mental ' element such as naive objectors imagine 
to be the real basis for the supposed identification of 
‘ I ' with a part of the ‘ mind namely with that part 
which they suppose is really performing the observation. 
There is. and there can practically be, a profoimd dis- 
tinction between a pure awareness and an intellectual 
observation. Nor should it be supposed that a pure 
awareness falls by any means within the category of 
sensation, since sensation constitutes in fact one of the 
objects toward which the observational activity is 
directed. 

The foregoing is closely connected with the general 
persuasion in modem psychology that attention is a 
special thought process or at the least a special attribute 
of thought processes. As has just been remarked, self- 
observation is not a thought process, and is thus dis- 
tinct from attention if the latter be considered to be 
such a process. Since not all psychologists believe atten- 
tion to be a thought process, however, the present dis- 
tinction only holds in the case of those who express such 
a view. 

We have previously seen that self-observation does not 
cause the ordinary attention to wander away from its 
special objects when that activity is entered upon. 
Thus it is possible to carry forward, for example, a 
complicated mathematical problem towards its solution, 
while simultaneously observing the posture of one's 
body. In so simple an example there may be little 
remarkable, since many people can solve a mathe- 
matical problem while playing the piano or wondering 
when their sore feet are going to improve. We recall 
that in Titchener’s day the span of ordinary attention 
was found to average about six items, although these 
six might themselves each consist of item-groups, thus 
resulting in a total of single items as great as twenty- 
four or higher. Modem research scarcely notices tlds 
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special problem, so let us accept tentatively that the 
ordinary attention span is actually the earlier ascertained 
six. Ilie present argument is that when all six item- 
groups are being attended to — ^when the ordinary atten- 
tion is fuUy occupied — ^it remains as possible as ever to 
carry forward self-observation, and that this activity 
does not then interfere in any way with the already fully 
extended ordinary attention. If the attention is actually 
already fuUy occupied, there obviously remains none over 
to be used for self-observation, which therefore cannot 
involve that sort of attention at all. 

There would seem to be nothing miraculous in this. 
The fact is that ordinary attention, while possibly not a 
genuine thought-process, always involves some sort of 
thought during its occurrence. To attend to something 
while one’s " thoughts wander elsewhere ” constitutes 
at best a meagre form of attention, and in fact the more 
concentrated the attention, the more closely are the 
thoughts themselves concerned with the object of atten- 
tion. But there is a great difference between paying 
attention to a bruised finger, mentally rehearsing the 
causes of the injury, mentally devising remedies, etc., 
and self-observing the finger, which is simply being aware 
of it as a part of one’s body without any of the mental 
accomjjaniments of the first instance. Somatic pheno- 
mena can be the objects either of attention or of self- 
observation, but these are quite difierent activities. We 
only have self-observation when it does occur without 
mental accompaniment, and consequently self-observa- 
tion is plainly different from attentional processes involving 
thought, since it must itself dispense with such additions 
whereas ordinary attention cannot dispense with them 
without diminishing - In this fact there is the definite 
implication, either that two quite different kinds of atten- 
tion are concerned, or else that self-observation and atten- 
tion are different phenomena. 

It is further worth noticing here that out of the reports 
of many subjects, probably in the neighbourhood of two 
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hundred, there has occurred not a single exception to the 
effect that in subjective experience the experience of 
self-observation is utterly different from that of ordinary 
attention. When pressed, this difference is described 
as a difference in the ‘ taste ' or ‘ flavour ' or ' feel ’ of the 
two experiences, obviously an inadequate, analogical and 
inaccurate expression but one which evidences the 
existence of a clear, subjective distinction between self- 
observation and attention though both be directed 
toward identical somatic phenomena. It seems highly 
probable that the vast majority of these witnesses were 
in fact suggested into expecting to find such a dif- 
ference, and thus their testimony becomes of very slight 
value : but there remains the extremely significant fact 
that, in a series of experiments with this technique 
conducted by the writer, no less than six subjects spon- 
taneously reported the same difference without being 
under any suggestion whatsoever. All the other sub- 
jects in these experiments, having previously been sub- 
ject to the suggestion, are left out of account ; but that 
100 per cent of those uninfluenced should report exactly 
what the others reported, and furthermore without specific 
questioning on the part of the experimenter, would seem 
to dispose conclusively of the argument from sugges- 
tion. 

In addition, self-observation is pre-eminently a non- 
habitual activity, whereas attention responds to modifica- 
tion through habit. For instance, it is not only easier 
to manipulate but it is also easier to attend to objects 
concerning which a habit has been formed, e.g., mathe- 
matical s}anbols, musical instruments, bank statements, 
and so on. The usual phrase is that less attention is 
required, due to the habit or ' practice effect This is 
not the case with self-observation. Although the special 
object of such observation may remain a special category 
of bodily behaviour, e.g., gesture, nevertheless the effort 
required to make such observations does not become less 
as the object becomes more familiar. This conclusion is 
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made not only from personal experience and the sub- 
jective reports of experimental subjects, but appears 
from the graphed results of self-observational experiments 
when the usual ‘ end effects ' of such experiments have 
been carefully taken into account. No ' practice effect ' 
whatsoever appears in such results. The writer knows 
of no other type of experiment ever made in psychology 
wherein ‘ attention ’ is involved that does not exhibit a 
' practice effect ’ if properly analysed. It is possible, 
of course, that the experiments were not carried on 
long enough to produce a noticeable ‘ practice effect ’ ; 
but since they covered a period of nearly two years, it 
would seem that an effect so delayed in comparison 
with similar effects that become obvious in very much 
shorter periods, constitutes in itself no slight difference. 
The entire weight of the evidence, of course, points to 
the conclusion that no such effect exists. It is intended 
that the experimental results to which reference is here 
made, will presently be reduced to a final form and 
published where they can become a matter of record. 

We have discovered, then, no less than five funda- 
mental differences between self-observation and atten- 
tion. We may hst them as follows : 


Self-observation. 

1. Non-identified 

2. Not thought process 

3. Ordinary attention unaffected 

4. Subjective experience different 


5. No ‘ practice effect ’ 


Attention. 

identiffed 
thought process 
attention affected by new 
object 

subjective experience the 
same cilthough objects may 
differ 

practice effect ’ 


As a result it would appear that our original question 
must surely be answered in the negative. In view of 
these differences, not only impressive in number but also 
of fundamental character, self-observation cannot be 
considered as a special instance of attention exercise. 
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It appears to be a legitimate technique, not resembling 
attention or any other method of investigation now in 
use. 

We now have an answer to our question, but before 
leaving this subject entirely it will be worth noting that, 
from our discussion, we have come across a significant 
attribute of the attentive process itself. It appears that 
there is not just one attention but at least two, and 
perhaps sevei^. It will be recalled that we admitted, 
to be^ with, that some kind of attention is perhaps 
involved in self-observation, just as in any kind of 
observation. When we finally reached a definition of 
attention — that attention occurs whenever a certain 
item or group of items of conscious content appears 
more clearly or vividly than other items — vfe could 
suspect more surely that attention must be involved, for 
in self-observation it is plain that certain behaviour 
categories appear much more clearly than is customary. 
But later we found that the process of ordinary atten- 
tion, which may be focused, as an example, upon a 
mathematical problem, does not, at the time when self- 
observation is simultaneously iised, suffer any diminu- 
tion in its clarity. Can we then say that both these 
objects, e.g., bodily posture and the mathematical 
problem, possess an equal dearness ? Since simultaneous 
introspection is definitely excluded from any instance 
of self-observation, it is difficult even to hazard a specu- 
lation, but what can be said is that the two attentions 
involved do not interfere with each other. So far as 
subsequent introspection goes, it seems as if the two 
objects (or even more when the ordinary attention is itself 
already divided) remained equally dear, or rather as if 
the degree of clarity of the self-observation, which of 
course varies in clearness in apparent proportion to the 
effort made, remained utterly unaffected by any ordinary 
attentive processes already in occiurence when the self- 
observation is made ; and vice versa. Since all these 
omdusions are simply the outcome of introspection, they 
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may well be unimportant ; and the subject offers an 
interesting field for future research so soon as an objective 
technique can be evolved for its investigation. 

In the present outcome it is very doubtful whether 
the word ‘ attention ’ actually refers to an5dhing like 
a special faculty or abihty. When a special subjective 
effort is made, certain items of content do become clearer, 
and to such an occurrence the title of attention or atten- 
tive process is given. The significant point about the 
whole matter in relation to self-observation is essentially 
very difierent from the question as to the distinction 
between the self-observation itself and the attention (as 
we have defined attention) that is undoubtedly involved 
in it. The important point, so important that it cannot 
be over-emphasized, is this : that the ordinary attention 
we give to external objects, or even in introspection to 
interior mass effects, is without exception fundamentally 
passive, although it superficially appears, mainly due to 
accompanying kinaesthetic sensations, to be active. It 
is passive because the subject cannot in fact avoid experi- 
encing such an attentive process ; it is something that 
happens to him, that he finds occurring, that he finds 
himself experiencing. It has a neat nemological explana- 
tion, as we find in Integrative Psychology. 

The summarized truth would appear to be this : that 
the ordinary view-point and the technical view-point 
concerning Attention, voluntary, involimtary, or both, is 
mistaken. Attention, cis currently understood, is not 
real Attention at all ; it is Tension. Nor is this state- 
ment a mere play upon words ; when psychonic energy 
is concentrated in a predetermined feishion in specific 
regions of the brain, with the result that certain items 
of conscious content are emphasized in the passive experi- 
ence of the passive experiencer, a very hteral electrical 
tension occurs in such cerebral regions. An entirely 
difierent kind of tension also occurs, the kinaesthetic 
sensation of strain that accompanies the phenomenon. 
These tensions combine to produce an ingenious counter- 
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feit of real Attention. They manufacture an illusion of 
activity that in fact is only a passive experience of strain 
or tension. 

A real Attention, on the other hand, is in truth active, 
not superficially but profoundly active. It seems almost 
certain that this genuine Attention is never experienced 
by human beings as we know them ; only its coimterfeit 
occurs, and is supposed to be the real thing. Insofar 
as self-observation is possible, however, it involves a 
genuinely active Attention, deriving fundamentally from 
the activity, the active state, of ‘ I '. Since only in self- 
observation can ‘ I ’ be active at present, only in this 
technique can a real Attention be present. Even genuine 
Attention is not s3monomous with self-observation ; it 
is a process involved, however, in the self-observational 
tech^que. But under no circumstances should this 
Attention be confused with the false attention, really 
Tension, that nowadays goes under its counterpart’s 
name for lack of a better substitute. 

Self-observation is a part, and at present the only 
possible part, of an active psychological state of con- 
sciousness ; the ' active ’ is justified because for the 
first time the pure subject ‘ I ’, pure because non- 
identified with any physiological process, sensory, 
mental or emotional, is itself the initiator of the activity. 
There can be no doubt also that self-observation, in so 
far as it concerns conscious content, must likewise possess, 
as to the attention involved, a neurological explanation. 
In the end the objection to non-identification always 
comes down to a denial that any such activity is pos- 
sible. And the answer always comes down to ^e asser- 
tion that, once a sincere effort is made to carry it out, a 
very obvious pragmatic proof that it is possible, at least 
in some real degree, emerges. Let us leave it at that. 
There have existed iimumerable proofs that men cannot 
fly, and these proofe were mathematically and, at the 
time, logically, correct. But men fly. 

In the succeeding and final section we shall try to 
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draw together the threads of the view-point we have been 
presenting and attempt to reach what can be, at best, 
only the provisional conclusions of our present semi- 
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PROVISIONAL CONCLUSIONS 

In considering the remarks to be embodied in this con- 
cluding chapter the reader may well be struck by a kind 
of approach to the subjects imder discussion distinct 
from that hitherto employed. The truth is that we are 
about to indulge in a few speculations ; instead of simple 
logic we shall essay to make use of the function of imagin- 
ation, although we shall hope that imagination will 
continue to be restrained and governed by logic. 

There are some who would believe our coming reflec- 
tions to be out of place in a book dealing with science. 
These are, of course, the physiological psychologists 
(assuredly they are not such persons as we discover 
engaged in modem physics) ; and it is doubtful whether 
their objection is not simply to the use of uncontrolled 
imagination. With such an objection we can all agree. 
Flights of fancy, of uncontrolled imagination, are un- 
desirable in any address to a reasonable audience, and to 
exactly the degree to which that audience is reasonable. 
They constitute, as is generally realized, a series of wish- 
fulfilling phantasies — and there remains a distinction 
between fairy tales and sciences. We should prefer to 
restrict the meaning of imagination to that of controlled 
imagination, controlled by what facts we as yet know 
and by the necessities of logic in regard to theoretical 
considerations ; and in this guise it is hard to deny that 
imagination is, of all scientific tools, perhaps the most 
valuable. Up to the present we have used it sparingly. 
Let us now see what can be done by availing ourselves 
of its resources, while remembering that this tool never 
provides proof but only those items in respect of which 
210 
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proof subsequently becomes a desideratum. Let us 
remember that at present we are not looking for proof, 
but for something worth proving (or disproving). 

As it is in regard to psychology that we propose to 
employ scientific imagination, our speculations will be 
governed by such conclusions as we have already reached. 
The subject to engage our attention will be psychology, 
not physiology. At once we will be accused by the 
physiologists (not the real ones but the psychological ones) 
of becoming m3retical ; perhaps we can endure this when 
we reflect that their interest is not in our branch of 
science at all, but in fact in quite another branch. 

Experience, subjective experience, can be treated as 
scientifically as can entirely fictitious reflexes. And 
here we shall be accused by the subjectivists of not 
being nearly mystical enough, although it is to be doubted 
whether they will use the term, mystical. For both the 
‘ objectivists ’ and the ‘ subjectivists ’ display a frenzied 
interest in the fringes of psychology, as if in this region 
must be found the secrets of the science. Nothing must 
be mentioned, it is insisted, that caimot be included 
under thinking, or feeling, or sensing, or gross movement. 
But why insist that everyone must investigate the 
fringes, when no one at all, apparently, has yet so much 
as realized that there is a shawl ? 

Cognitive, affective and sensori-motor phenomena are 
related to psychology, in the sense that all physiology is 
related to psychology, in the same sense that physiology 
supplies the content of consciousness, but never the 
consciousness, the faculty of awareness of that content, 
itself. We object to confining psychology to the task of 
investigating knee-jerks or leg movements ; and we 
equally object to the naive argument that the realm of 
thoughts and emotions is the primary field of psychology, 
when in fact these thoughts and emotions are of the very 
same fundamental category as the leg movements pre- 
viously abandoned. Because a roulette wheel is brightly 
lacquered and a complicated game is played with it, it 
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is not on that account any less a mere wheel than the 
circular appendages adorning an ox-cart. 

It is true that cognitive, afiective and sensori-motor 
phenomena are related to psychology just as content is 
related to consciousness ; in a previous diapter we have 
guessed that perhaps one per cent of thought, feeling 
and sensation is psychol<^cal. and that that one per 
cent is precisely the (passively) conscious registration of 
thought, feeling and sensation. If at all costs we must 
avoid becoming mystical, let us at least stick to the 
psychological one per cent, so long as we wish to discuss 
psychology. This may prevent our getting tangled up, 
as objectivist Lashley does, in the attempt to unravel 
the rules and laws of subjectivist content, which are of 
course the rules and laws of the nervous system ; it will 
also prevent our joining the phantasists in building a 
phantastic ‘ faculty psychology ' upon literary verbalisms 
such as ‘ will ’, ‘ purpose ’, ‘ emotionahty ', which seem 
no more than wordy labels to cover our ignorance of 
actual neurological phenomena. They cover, in addition, 
our inadequate, b^use passive, registration of those 
phenomena by ourselves. 

The details of the content of consciousness can more 
speedily be apprehended and the laws governing them 
solved, when we have some real knowledge regarding con- 
sciousness itself. For the time being let us confine our- 
selves to the central problem. 

This brings us to a very general question, and to a very 
important one, namely, the question as to the present 
type of consciousness possessed by the so-called normal 
man. It is well-nigh impossible, in the modem literature 
of psychology, to find even a hint that the usual waking 
state, while it may be variable in its complex detail 
{i.e., in its content, or in such matters as its logical clarity), 
is not a thing given, a fixed and unalterable condition of 
human life. Such a view-point seems tacitly assumed 
on all sides. We shall dare this dc^ma and see what 
happens. 
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Our first reflections will disclose to us at once that, 
when particular cases are considered, the waking state 
is alwa}^ foimd to be itself abnormal. So far as we 
know, there are no exceptions of any kind. The psycho- 
anal5rtic school has demonstrated beyond doubt that, if 
anyone is abnormal, then we are all in the same boat 
with him, even if we don't rock it quite as much as he does. 
Conclusively it has shown that the difference between the 
inmate of an asylum and his guardian is not one of kind, 
but one of degree only. 

If this is so, a preliminary subject is immediately opened 
up, of which we must dispose before going on to our 
consideration of the ordinary type of consciousness 
enjoyed by us and by others. Our preliminary subject 
will be the question of normality and abnormality ; 
what is to be om view-point as to the normal, as deter- 
mined by the principles adduced in previous chapters ? 
In the first place we must take stock of the most wide- 
spread definition of all, at least contemporarily — the 
psychoanalytic. 

It is at once apparent that psychoanalysis has a 
definition of a so-called ‘ normal ' that is based upon 
overt behaviour toward society and that is utterly 
at variance with its own psychological findings. It 
finds its ' complexes ’ as prevalent outside the asylum as 
inside, but it believes in shutting men up only when they 
menace society. Most people will doubtless find them- 
selves in agreement with this practical view ; but as a 
result of it the idea has spread that those confined are 
abnormal while those still at large cannot be said to have 
become definitely abnormal Such a view, however, 
constitutes a simon-pure behavioristic definition of 
abiwrmality ; from its own psychological standpoint 
psychoanalysis has never yet seen a normal man and we 
would venture the opinion that it never expects to. 

But although psychoanalysis would thus probably 
endorse our view that the waking state is, empirically, 
always found to be an abnormal condition, we shall find 
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it very difficult to accede to the theoretical position of 
psychoanalysis that leads to this agreement. It appears 
that the various psychoanal 3 rtic schools proceed to b\iild 
up a concept of normality involving such words and 
ideas as ' libido ‘ censor ' repression ' complex 
and the like ; any departure from the ‘ normal ' thus 
derived becomes, for them, ipso facto, abnormal. But 
these terms, as we have already had occasion to point 
out, are really no more than subjective, mainly literary, 
expressions which, although they must have some vague 
reference to the actual state of afiairs, — the same reference 
that a S5nnbolical picture bears to the facts it is attempt- 
ing to S 5 maboIize — most certainly do not constitute any 
scientific formulation at aU. Furthermore, our own 
opinion is that the s 3 mbology of psychoanalysis is not 
only unscientific but extremdy faulty ; worse, it has, or 
has come to have, a certain moralistic flavour of its own. 
All of these defects obtrude plainly in the psychoanalytic 
definition of abnormality ; it is a definition drawn by 
shrewd observers of empirical behaviour, but by observers 
who lack a scientific vocabulary and who, moreover, 
have made the numerous mistakes to which a loose, 
generalizing technique is always prone. 

On this subject Dr. Marston says, “ What his father did 
before him, and what his neighbours are now doing 
around him, constitutes the standard of normalcy. And 
this ridiculous method of evaluation is, to a considerable 
extent, sanctioned by the so-called ‘ social scientists ’ of 
to-day — evidently b^use psychology, so far, has failed 
to furnish any tangible description of a normal human 
being, save a statistical one. A bold psychiatrist, not so 
long ago, frankly stated (what) ... I take ... as an 
emphatic laying down of the rule that average behaviour 
of a given group constitutes a proper standard by which 
the normalcy of any member of the group may be scienti- 
fically measured. No principle for study and improvement 
of the individual could be more pernicious than this." ^ 

* Emotums of Normal Poopta, p. 389. 
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^ Dr. Marston does not exaggerate. We are victims of 
the democratic absurdity that it is somehow right to 
run with the largest mob ; and we have un thinking ly 
tiuned this nonsense into the dictum that the average 
man is the normal man. Therapeutically, it is probably 
true that the best course for the extraordinary man is 
first to become ordinary ; he will then be nearer the 
normal than he was before. But this is an idea not 
germane to the present issue, and at all events there is a 
distinction between the average and the ordinary, another 
of those distinctions we like loosely to avoid. 

In opposition to the current assumption. Dr. Marston 
proposes the conception of an organic norm. " We 
believe that there is a definite standard of normalcy 
inherent in the structure and effective functioning of 
each species of organism. Human beings normally have 
two legs ; even if by some extreme chance one were 
fated to pass one’s whole life on some remote island in 
company with four other human beings, of whom three 
were freaks possessing but one leg, we stiU believe that 
a sufficiently searching biologic investigation would 
eventually be able to establish which were the normal 
and which the abnormal men. In other words, the matter 
is entirely one of organic structure and functioning ; it 
has nothhig to do with the chance examples that happen 
to come under scrutiny. . . . Normality, as we think, has 
nothing whatever to do with the . . . average of a group 
or race of human beings, nor is abnormality related to 
the variations of different individuals from this average. 
The normal person is considered to possess all the natural 
. . . capacities which human beings should naturally 
have, functioning in a smooth and harmonious relation- 
ship ... It may be startling to some that no one in the 
world is ever completely healthy in body or normal in 
mind and emotions. This, however, is \mdoubtedly the 
case.” ^ 

The organic concept of normalcy just cited, asserting 

» InUgrMv PtycMogy, pp. 436, 437. 
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that whatever causes waste or friction in the organism, 
constitutes abnormality, is a great advance on the pre- 
vious assumption based upon averages. But whereas we 
must agree with the de^tion of the normal in these 
terms, we cannot quite take the next step and concur 
in the list of concrete human characteristics deduced by 
Dr. Marston as normal from the above definition. This is 
because we feel that there is something seriously, not 
just incidentally, wrong about the present condition of 
human consciousness, in that it is passive and inert 
instead of healthily active. A human body is not just 
an organism ; it is an organic machine in conjunction 
with consciousness, at present in conjunction with a 
passive consciousness. And since we have no idea what 
possible changes in organic function an active conscious- 
ness might bring about, we cannot say that a theoretically 
frictionless organism such as we are becoming acquainted 
with in the neurology of passive human beings, would 
be normal. 

To take an illustration of what we mean, most authori- 
ties seem agreed that human infants pass through a stage 
during which autoerotism is perfectly natiual for them, 
because this behaviour corresponds to their partially 
developed state at that time. On the other hand, it does 
not need to be argued that autoerotism in the adult 
human is a lazy symptom of undevelopment. In just 
the same way those mechanisms, emotional and other- 
wise, which may be supposed to work without waste in a 
passively conscious human being, might well, on that 
very account, be sources of friction to the same man 
when he became psychologically active and more developed . 
Surely it would be ill-founded to expect that the same 
mechanisms operating without friction in a caterpillar 
would, if rigidly maintained, operate frictionlessly in the 
subsequent butterfly. 

This objection, namely, the prematurity of any particu- 
larized organic definition proposed to-day. takes its 
weight from the fact that even on the terms of the psycho- 
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analytic-behavioristic definition now generally accepted, 
or on Dr. Marston’s own view, quoted above, everyone is 
to a very large d^ee abnormal and therefore open to 
the suspicion of undevelopment. The natural presump- 
tion is that the process of development would be, organic- 
ally — ^in accordance with what we know of all develop- 
ment — a process of interior change in the delicate mech- 
anisms underlying the operations of emotion and perhaps 
thought. And at all events it is obvious that we cannot 
come to a valid conception of a norm through the obser- 
vation of specimens, however numerous, that are uni- 
formly abnormal ; it is impossible to do so either from 
the direction of behaviour or from that of organic form. 
Dr. Marston’s norms, while plausible and convincing, 
are really inferential norms based upon the observation 
of the structure and functioning of abnormal specimens ; 
thus they suffer from the same fundamental objection 
that applies to the proposed norms of other psychological 
schools of thought. It would be, perhaps, just possible 
that the problem might be attacked successfully from the 
view-point of the function of human beings as such in 
the economy of the universe ; but this would be a con- 
temporarily hopeless task also, since we possess no 
present criteria of fuUy human functions. None, at any 
rate, that are immediately verifiable. 

In these circumstances it would seem advisable to adopt 
a more rational vocabulary. If anyone is willing to 
take the trouble, let him average the characteristics of 
the general population and then let him call his result 
what it is — an average. As things are now, we have 
got the supposed average misnamed a ‘ normal ’, and 
have assumed that this (actually) abnormal average can 
only vary towards more abnormality. 

Let us consider this last matter. There seems no a 
priori reason, once we emerge from the democratic fog, 
why any variation from the average must be more abnor- 
mal than the average. If we are correct that psycho- 
logical passivity is, at our ages, abnormal, then a change 
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to activity would be at least a step toward normalcy and 
at the same time a step away from the average. Psycho- 
logical activity begins with an active and detailed aware- 
ness of the body, and we suspect that, if anything, it is 
our present unawareness that is unnatural, since, laziness 
apart, such unawareness possesses nothing but dis- 
advantages. 

Furthermore, psychological activity is a step away, 
not only from the average condition of the waking state, 
but from the waking state itself. Very little experience 
of the active awareness of which we speak, is necessary 
to convince one that, if self-consciousness be an attainable 
condition, it constitutes a conscious state difrering as much 
from waking as waking does from sleeping. And quite 
apart from one’s experience, this must be true logically. 
We all know how differently external reality appears 
when we are physically active from its appearance when 
we are physically run-down. The more profound change 
of balance from the psychologically passive to the psycho- 
It^cally active, which constitutes becoming self-con- 
scious, must surely produce a much more striking trans- 
formation of our perception of the world. In other 
words, the kiTtd or type of consciousness through which 
reality is perceived, must be very different, and hence the 
view of reality itself must be altered. 

Such a change in type of consciousness may suggest 
what the mystics have been proclaiming throughout the 
ages, but if we reflect, we shall see that the likeness is 
only superficial. Oriental mystics are the only ones who 
possess an5rthing like an accurate technique, and with 
their failure we have already dealt. Western mystic 
experiences, if we can credit their accounts, are accus- 
tomed to come without warning ; occidental mystics are 
never able to say definitely (they merely hazard guesses) 
just what it was that produced the state. Their direc- 
tions to others are so vague as to be mostly meaningless. 
In contradistinction to all this, it is obvious that a genuine 
self-consciousness must be always imder the control of 
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the experiencer, both as to entering and as to leaving it ; 
it is tile result of a perfectly definite activity directed 
toward perfectly definite organic phenomena ; it is not 
vague, it is not haphazard, it is not of the nature of self- 
hypnotizing phantasy. 

To the extent that ‘ I ’ am anything at all, ‘ I ’ am the 
same individual now whether asleep or awake. ‘ I * 
shall continue to be the same individual when self-con- 
scious, but the world that ‘ I ' perceive will almost surely 
be radically changed. And why abnormally ? It is no 
use to pretend that in the waking state we perceive the 
world as it is, because it would be difficult to imagine 
persons (with the exception of sleeping or drugged 
ones) more greatly illusioned than are we. 

We have already spoken at length, and we believe in 
logical terms rather than those of m5^ticism, about the 
trains of illusion that engulf our ‘ common sense ’ appre- 
hension of the everyday world. We need not labour the 
point again, but we can profitably allude here to the 
present fashion of shrugging off the plain fact by ascribing 
it merely to the existence of ' levels of description 
Thus there is said to be the ‘ level of Mechanics ', the 
‘ Chemical level ' and the ‘ atomic jmd electronic levels of 
Physics ’. It would be much more accurate to refer 
to these as ‘ levels of descriptive illusion ’, since they 
simply represent either the extent to which our senses 
can probe reality or else the various further extents to 
whidi this can be accomplished by the employment of 
scientific theories and techniques. But it is a purely 
subjective matter that certain combinations of electron- 
proton groups appear to us as wood or ginger beer. 
What things look like has no further reality than that of 
appearance ; in strict truth, it has no further reality 
than is to be attributed to the hallucinations of drug 
addicts. To imagine that the universe contains actual 
levels in accordance with the distortions supplied by our 
senses or by the merely contemporary acffievements of 
science, is to admit likewise the legitimacy of thoss 
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* levels of description ’ that are the result of opium or any 
other sensory agent of distortion. The only reinforce- 
ment ofiEered on behalf of our illusions seems to be that 
many of us are under the same ones ; but since under 
sober investigation we are all abnormal, of what avail 
is that ? 

To return to a former analogy ; could we communicate 
with one who had always slept, we should find that the 
external world entered his consciousness vaguely and 
indirectly. His dreams will be influenced by the heat or 
cold of his surroundings but he will not be in a posi- 
tion to attribute temperature changes to open windows 
or steam-filled radiators, whose very existence will be 
unimagined and incomprehensible to him. Thus the 
picture we should give him of the world as we know it 
quite possibly would strike his own so different experience 
as an insane one. But it is not insane ; it is simply more 
complete, and to that extent more normal. In fact, the 
degree of completeness of consciousness, as distinguished 
sharply from happiness and similar criteria, is the one 
valid measure of normalcy that we possess. 

If our mature sleeper should suddenly awaken, the 
spectacle confronting him might well be so overwhelming 
as to convince him of his own insanity and lead to his 
willing incarceration in one of the institutions of Sleeping- 
Land. It may be possible to wake up into Self-con- 
sciousness abnormally ; there are physical drugs appar- 
ently having similar effects, and there are emotional and 
mental drugs. 

There are also apparently quite a number of people 
in our present day who suffer intermittently from a 
feeling of unreality in relation to their ordinary experi- 
ences in the waking state. Naturally this is not a sub- 
ject to discuss, so far as concerns oneself, with all comers ; 
but it is surprising how many of one's friends, and even 
acquaintances, when in the mood to confide and feeling 
fairly secure that their confidences will be respected, 
admit to the feeling in question entirely spontaneously. 
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Are we to join the analysts and put this down to a lazy 
desire to escape the so-caUed responsibilities of life and 
return to the bliss of intra-uterine conditions ? We 
might conceivably do so, either if this explanation meant 
anything or if it possessed the slightest verification. As 
we think, however, it is simply a series of subjective, now 
formalized guesses, the most plausible explanation to 
strike the original formulator in terms of his literary 
pseudo-science. Since then it has been hardened, crystal- 
lized ; but it has no more real meaning to-day than on 
the morning it was invented. As for verification, where 
is it ? Obviously there is none at all in the usual scientific 
sense ; there is no scientific proof for any part of psycho- 
anal5rtic theory, so far as we know. And naturally the 
chent of psychoanalysis, coming to his treatments full 
of faith and hope, soon becomes thoroughly bamboozled 
by the particular doctrine he is being exposed to and is 
the first to cry, " Yea, master,” as soon as the subjec- 
tively plausible theory is annoimced. Such ' proof ’ is 
scarcely worth the trouble of its enunciation. 

On the other hand, what is against a straightforward 
explanation ? If a dnmken spectator at the cinema 
begins to suspect that it is only a picture he is viewing, 
we do not hasten to accuse him of desiring to escape from 
the picture ; rather, we form the conclusion that, momen- 
tarily at least, he is sobering up. There is no occasion 
to adopt a different attitude when someone timidly 
confides that occasionally a familiar scene looks just a 
bit unreal. As a matter of plain fact, if we dare examine 
the question even a little, what we ordinarily see »s unreal. 
Our ordinary experiences are not unreal, as experiences, 
but the pictures and concepts we entertain of the ordinary 
‘ objects ’ around us are very unreal indeed. If at times 
a hazy realization of the situation forces itself upon us, 
it is certainly bootless to worry about om: sanity. Even 
though their experiences are limited to momentary 
feelings of unreality, with nothing more real to take the 
place of the wavering hallucinations of everyday life, it 
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remains a plausible guess that those who experience 
such moments are perhapts less sub-human than those 
who do not. At all events, it is not a matter for dark 
bugaboos or moralistic worries, but eminently one for 
psychological investigation rather than psychoanalytic 
therapeutics. 

In regard to the commonly accepted w' w that the 
waking average can vary only in the direction of the 
abnormal, it is not too much to say that that position is 
really no more than an unconfirmed assumption and from 
other sources come suggestions of a different opinion. 
There are, for instance, the legends and traditions, some 
of them not at all indefinite, that are taken more seriously 
by those outside our own civilization but who are not on 
that account entire simpletons. Unfortunately we of the 
West have little access to original sources of this char- 
acter and even less opportunity for any sort of controlled 
experiment along sudi lines. In the absence of these 
necessities, no conclusion can be justified, and the unusual 
opinions are mentioned only as opinions. 

In addition to the above there is every great religion 
in the world. Their origins are lost now in obscurity and 
their propositions seem least understood to-day by their 
very professors. Also, following Frazer’s somewhat old 
fasUoned Golden Bovgh, there remain current certain 
anthropological doctrines regarding the origins of religions 
that are still looked upon with an astounding solemnity. 
Despite all this, it is not in any degree flouting either 
common sense or scientific ciuiosity to entertain the 
notion that these religions once contained a basis of real 
psychological truth. 

He is an undisciplined or careless porson who will take 
such claims as we find in religions at their face value. 
But the scientist is authorized to investigate any projxsi- 
tion, even so important a one as this, by those methods 
that at once pjreserve intellectual self-resp)ect and offer 
the greatest pxssibility of success. The problems raised 
by the claims of religions do not fall within the province 
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of anthropologists for the reason that such questions can 
never be answered by genetic guesses, no matter how 
plausible such h5qx)theses may appear to their originators. 
These questions fall rather into the field of psychology, 
where it is to be hoped they will be investigated under 
more severe scientific checks than have hitherto restrained 
the anthropologist imagination. They belong to psycho- 
logy because it is plain that they do not deal with b^es 
alone ; they deal, in fact, with consciousness. 

If there is any meaning in the universal, though mostly 
imacknowledged, human preoccupation with conscious 
values, it is evident that the changes desiderated in all 
known religions are changes not in the details of our 
present consciousness, but in its character or type. 
Consciousness is the element that must change if we are to 
achieve a Nibbana, or a Kingdom of Heaven, or the 
more scientific superconsciousness of tradition and of 
secret human desire. 

So long as matters remain in statu quo, so long as 
consciousness remains that which merely passively 
responds to organic phenomena within the body, to 
phenomena that themselves are the results of pxurely 
mechanical trains of causes in the external world, such a 
change in consciousness can eventuate only through the 
inauguration of startling physiological upheavals. We 
have no credible evidence that this has ever happened, 
and certainly it is plain that it does not happen to-day. 
The idea that the very disintegration of the organism 
is the requisite condition of an expanded or developed 
consciousness, is really too silly to deserve the serious con- 
sideration it receives from all too eminent quarters. If 
no way is devisable whereby ' I ' can become active 
and initiate the development of my own consciousness, it 
would seem much better to consign all the hopes and 
aspirations of mankind to the limbo of past ignorance ; 
there will be no Kingdom of Heaven for us. 

On the other hand, no sane person will imagine that 
so great a metamorphosis is to be brought about by a 
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mere mental curiosity concerning legends or by the childish 
expectation that God will confer the boon in return for 
credulous wishes. Therefore we are returned to the sober 
consideration of actuality. 

For the sake of conciseness we may say that the body 
thinks, feels and senses because its automatic mechanisms 
supply the original factors for these reactions. Next we 
may say that ' I the conscious factor which interprets 
the movements of physiology as thoughts, emotions and 
sensations, passively suffer what the body inevitably 
presents, or rather so much of it as is too strong to be 
avoided. Thus ‘ I ' 3deld to the mechanistic body and to 
the extent that ‘ I ’ am conscious at all, a very meagre 
degree, live its marionette life. (Also we may infre- 
quently remember that ‘ I ’ am scheduled to die its 
evidently disagreeable death.) 

The situation is reversed if ‘ I ' becomes active. How 
do we know this can be done ? We try it and see, for 
that is the final proof beyond theory ; just as an actual 
swim is the logical conclusion of a series of swimming 
lessons or lectures. All ‘ I ’ can do for the moment is 
actively to observe (in the sense of direct awareness) the 
quite involuntary operations of the body ; an5rihing other 
than this active awareness must be a body-reaction, for all 
the rest of human life is now included in mechanical 
thoughts, emotions and muscular or sense responses. 
But let me do so much and a start, at least, is made. 
What ‘ I ' shall eventually become as a result of con- 
tinuing and increasing this novel effort is another matter 
entirely ; and only when we become it, can we do more 
than guess about it. 

We can, however, agree with Professor Dewey that 
“ to arrive at new truth and vision is to alter. The old 
self is put off and the new self is only forming, and the 
form it finally takes will depend upon the unforeseeable 
result of an adventure. No one discovers a new world 
without forsaking an old one ; and no one discovers a 
new world who exacts guarantee in advance for what it 
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shall be, or who puts the act of discovery under bonds 
with respect to what the new world shall do to him when 
it comes into vision." ^ 

Nevertheless, it is an unavoidable temptation to attempt 
one more stride in our speculations, although it must be 
admitted that with respect to this further step we shall 
do well to employ a certain hesitation. We have seen 
how we may conclude with some assurance that there 
are, potentially, three distinctive states or types of 
human consciousness — sleeping, waking, self-conscious- 
ness. How, we may ask, if three do not exhaust the 
complete potentiahty ? What if there be a fourth ? 
It is an amusing speculation (for assuredly it can be no 
more than that for us at present) that we may possess 
the potentiality of a conscious state again beyond self- 
consciousness. Such a state we might term Cosmic 
Consciousness, a concept to which we come by carrying 
forward logically the sequence, sleeping, waking, self- 
consciousness, of which we already have considerable 
assurance. The essence of these states seems to be, 
successively, a more complete awareness of external 
reality. 

Examining the matter more closely, we understand 
that each of these states is closely related to the physiology 
of the human body. This is easily seen with regard to the 
first two t3q)es of consciousness, sleeping and waking, in 
which conditions the extero-receptors are functioning, 
respectively, lethargically and actively. Our best infor- 
mation at present is that this difference in functioning is 
due, not to some change initiated by the extero-receptors 
themselves, but to some subtle and as yet undetected 
change in the fimctioning of the higher brain centres, 
the psychons in the cerebral regions. What this change 
may be, we do not know, the researches on sleep being 
so far of a most fragmentary and preliminary nature, but 
it seems likely that it may be due to some kind of dis- 
sociation (probably electro-chemical) between the regions 

> Exptrunu and Natuu, John Dewey, Chicago, 1926, pp. 245, 246. 
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concerned with furnishing conscious content of the 
cognitive, affective and sensory varieties respectively. 
In sleep the close contact experienced in the waking 
state between these three regions appears to be par- 
tially, though not entirely, disrupted, with the result that 
impulse groups entering the sensory centres from the 
extero-receptor system either do not gain access to the 
correlation and motor centres at all or else do so in an 
incomplete and fragmentary manner. The subjective 
result is that ‘ I ’ ’s experience of the objective world, 
already indirect in the waking state, becomes in sleep 
distinctively more vague and confused. While still 
experiencing, as we say ‘ in dream ’, the content furnished 
by physiology, the sensory centres now furnish much 
less of this content and the motor (subjectively the 
affective) content is less than ever subject to that arrange- 
ment in logical sequence that is, in the waking state, the 
contribution of the correlation centres. This dissociative 
physiological change in the organism, this change that 
means the difference between dream and waking experi- 
ence, is brought about entirely automatically, the cur- 
rent supposition being that it is due to the effect of 
accumulating fatigue products in the blood. ‘ I ' has 
no control over either situation ; ‘ I ’ 's experiences are 
sleeping or waking ones in accordance with the physio- 
logical state of ' I's ' organism. 

Ah, but it is said that by an ‘ act of will ’ ‘ I ’ can 
maintain the body in a waking state for a longer period 
than would have elapsed in the absence of ' I ”s inter- 
vention ? And just what is the nature of this ' act of 
will ' ? We beheve that it has already been shown 
that it is no more than a Conative Percept, an entirely 
automatic occurrence, not initiated by ‘ I ’ at all, but of 
which ‘ I ' unavoidably become passively aware. It is a 
simple illusion that ‘ I ' has anything to do with the 
decision ; sleeping or waking, ' I ' is the passive experi- 
encer of the content furnished by ph5rsiology. 

The difference between waking experience and self- 
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conscious experience would not appear to be due to 
physiological change. ‘ I ’ possess the same organism 
when waking and when self-conscious ; moreover this 
organism is functioning in the same fashion. The great 
difference is that ' I ’ am now experiencing actively 
instead of passively, and this, if we are correct, is a purely 
psychological difference ; no exterior observation of 
behaviour by a second person can possibly disclose which 
state of consciousness is present because external and 
internal behaviour, including even the psychonic, is 
identical in both cases. One state is psychologically 
passive and effortless, the other is psychologically active 
and effortful. The two kinds of subjective experience are 
profoundly distinct ; and even the content is different 
because the content, although the same in origin, is 
differently viewed. 

If we take the next tentative step, what difference 
can be assigned in the case of Cosmic Consciousness ? 
We may hazard the guess that here there is again a 
physiological change ; it should not be difficult, more- 
over, to guess its nature. In sleep the content-furnishing 
portion of the organism is considerably disrupted in its 
functioning, but in the waking state, while not so dis- 
rupted, it is still far from harmonious. Thoughts, 
emotions, sensations, percepts interrupt each other and 
supply a tremendous amount of mutual interference. 
Intellectual concentration is difficult only because thought- 
processes are intruded upon by emotions or entering 
sensations, as when the blatant clangour of the neigh- 
bour’s radio refuses to permit the continuing composition 
of a treatise, or when the images aroused by an unpleasant 
encounter persistently attract the attention away from 
some purely mental problem. There can be little doubt 
that this is due to a misarrangement of impulse groups 
throughout the cerebreil psychons. 

There is a theory that, in the self-conscious state, 
the active psychological effort of ‘ I ' has the effect of 
straightening out this tangle of impulse groups. It 
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must be borne in mind, of course, that the effect in ques- 
tion is alleged to be a purely psychological one ; it is not 
in any sense a direct, physical effect, but is of the nature 
of the phenomenon of catalysis in chemistry. It may well 
be that there is a kind of reinforcement mechanism 
involved in the active, rather than the passive, registra- 
tion of content ; if so, and if an active ‘ I ’ be a imified 
entity, then it might occur that harmonious psychonic 
phenomena would be reinforced and disharmonious con- 
nections gradually weakened. In favour of such a 
theory the writer so far has obtained evidences far too 
slight to be conclusive, but the theory strikes him as 
being a logically plausible, rather than a far-fetched one. 
It is in some such terms as the above that we must look 
for a physiological explanation of what apparently 
occurs in subjective experience. 

What then would be the effect upon consciousness of 
an harmonious physiology in the content-furnishing 
portion of the organism ? It might well be the admis- 
sion to the undisturbed sensory centres of subtle impulses 
from outside, now drowned out in the discordant clash of 
disharmonious impulse groups, that would result in a 
conscious relationship to cosmic phenomena in our 
vicinity and the forces behind them, of the same indirect 
character as our present conscious relationship to the 
local phenomena of the earth’s surface in our vicinity. 
It is generally understood that our bodies are subject 
to very many influences, such for example as the recently 
discovered ‘ cosmic rays ', that are imperceptible ; this is 
currently supposed to be due to our lack of the necessary 
receptor equipment for their reception, but it is surely 
as likely that it is due to the disharmonious functioning 
of a perfectly adequate receptor system. It is plain 
that if the expression. Cosmic Consciousness, means 
anything, it must signify this kind of development of 
our conscious relation to the inter-planetary, inter-solar 
phenomena of the vmiverse. 

It is, of course, the claim of the mystics that they have 
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experienced such states of Cosmic Consciousness. Nor 
does it seem impossible that by means of a peculiarly 
lucky series of emotional disciplines the organism might 
be placed, momentarily, in an harmoniously functioning 
condition. It is probable that the same resiilt might be 
achieved, with equal danger, by the consumption of 
physical drugs as well as emotional ones. In each case, 
one feels, the result will be faulty, haphazard and perilous. 
Neither method will appeal to those equipped with even a 
modicum of common sense. 

But Cosmic Consciousness, of course, is what religion 
refers to as well as mysticism, and those who cry, ' Super- 
stition ! ’ most loudly, have noticeable superstitions of 
their own. An open-minded agnosticism regarding Cos- 
mic Consciousness is not superstition ; what is super- 
stition is the wishful credulity that ‘ has faith ' that one 
will slip into so advantageous a position as the result of an 
unavoidable death. Such a ‘ faith ’, whether it be held 
by a biologist, a physicist, or a churchwarden, is scarcely 
impressive, for nothing is more obvious than that the 
state of one’s consciousness depends certainly and re- 
morsely upon the organic condition of one’s body, that 
a change in the latter means a certain change in the 
former, that the death of the latter means, so far as 
consciousness is concerned, extinction. 

A functioning organism is an absolute necessity if ‘ I ’ 
is to have any conscious relationship with the objective 
world — and the objective world is the only world that 
exists. Without a body, there is no sleep, there is only 
extinction ; without a body there is no waking experi- 
ence. there is no self-consciousness, and assuredly there 
will be no Cosmic Consciousness, for each state necessi- 
tates not only a body, but a successively more perfectly 
functioning body. Neither in reason nor in controlled 
speciilation is there any hint of the ' immaterial soul ’ 
of current superstition. An ‘ immaterial soul ’ must at 
best have immaterial phantasies, and the whole subject 
in such terms seems rather inunaterial. 
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Naturally we are met on this subject, as on most, 
by the twin credulities, positive and negative ; the 
negative credulity which, knowing nothing of the matter, 
insists that Cosmic Consciousness is an impossible dream, 
and the positive credulity which, also knowing nothing, 
announces with finality that Cosmic Consciousness is 
the inevitable destiny of all human beings. In both 
these cases we deal with closed minds. 

Agnosticism regarding Cosmic Consciousness is entirely 
justified by the present state of our information on the 
subject ; but it is plain that if it constitutes a real pos- 
sibility for human beings, it is a possibility for hving men 
and not for corpses. And it is equally plain that all 
questions dealing with the existence of G<^, the nature 
of Good and Evil (in other words, the subjects with which 
religion is concerned) can be successfully approached 
only from a state of Cosmic Consciousness that has 
the essential information at its disposal. This may 
account for the fact that current pronouncements on 
these subjects so closely resemble either day dreams or 
nightmares. 

We might list the situation to which our speculations 
have brought us, as follows ; 

Actual and Potential States of Consciousness. 

State. Physiology. ' I 

Sleep disrupted, psychologically passive 

fragmentary 

Waking disharmonious psychologically passive 

Self-consciousness disharmonious psychologically active 

Cosmic Consciousness harmonious psychologically active 

With such a listing it becomes clearer where the usual 
discussions regarding Cosmic Consciousness find shipi- 
wreck on the rocks, for the ordinary f£ilse (?) cissumption 
is either that it is possible to skip the self-conscious state 
entirely and proceed directly from waking to Cosmic 
Consciousness or else that we now possess self-conscious- 
ness and are already upon the threshold of the next 
stage, which all too plainly is far from the case. 
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Our speculations have succeeded in drawing us into 
somewhat thin atmospheres, and it is possible that we will 
feel our feet to be dangling rather distantly from the 
solid ground of ascertained fact. Let us then retmm 
to earth. After all, we are now in the waking state, a 
condition which serious consideration cannot fail to dis- 
close as unfavourable and but partially conscious. 

We have proposed a theory to account for this fact ; 
let us admit without hesitation that there remains the 
matter of presenting documented evidence, upon which 
the public acceptance of such a theory must be finally 
conditioned. The scientific checking of the necessary 
data, its collection and orderly arrangement constitute a 
lengthy and difl&cult task and one which, because it 
involves the co-operation of many persons, may never be 
accomplished. Fortunately the theory is open to private 
confirmation, a confirmation that will be just as lengthy 
and certainly more difi&cult than a public one, however, 
if only for the reason that it is always easier to place others 
under scientific check than to treat oneself in this way. 

Disregarding temporarily the matter of objective proof, 
our theory, we would urge, throws light upon not a few 
obscure points. In its postulation of a half-way con- 
scious state that is actual, it offers an explanation of 
the troublesome discrepancy between the very different 
worlds of sense and of modem physics. There can be 
no reasonable doubt that the latter world, although 
empty of all but measurements, is by far the more real, 
that our senses are the baited traps of illusion. But as 
physics stands to-day, in accepting its view of the universe, 
we have only exchanged our illusions for a highly com- 
plicated set of mathematical abstractions. Surely com- 
mon sense is correct in insisting that the universe is 
something more than a mathematical orgy 1 Bertrand 
Russell has given us the key to this dileuuna by pointing 
out that physics has become overwhelmingly mathe- 
matical and bids fair to become more so, not because 
we have much knowledge, but in fact because we can 
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discover so very little that averages and ratios comprise 
our only certainties.^ 

Perhaps it is this fact also to which Professor Eddington 
refers when he calls physics ‘ S 5 rmbolical ’ * ; he certainly 
cannot mean that the actual world, the only real objective 
world that exists, more closely resembles the impressions 
derived from sensory illusion than it resembles, in its 
real nature, the formulae of physics. But it is difficult to 
believe that the mechanical techniques of physics, mar- 
vellously as they have been elaborated, will ever remedy 
this so as to bring us into direct contact with the elements 
of the physical universe. Such a failure is even now to be 
deairly previsioned in the current apprehensive search by 
advanced ph5^icists for ‘ d5nnamic ' concepts wherewith to 
construct ultimate physical theories, for which unfor- 
tunately only statistic^ evidences, utterly inadequate 
to support these ‘ dynamic ' concepts, are to be found. 

But our own bodies are built of these elements in just 
the same way that the substances studied in the physical 
laboratory are constructed, and if we cannot come into 
direct contact with them within our own bodies through 
the perfection of a technique of direct awareness, it is 
hopeless to make the attempt elsewhere. Awareness, 
moreover, with its three factors, includes more than 
the mathematical subdivision against which the objection 
is really raised. By means of mathematics it will never 
be possible to do more than assemble various items of 
knowledge in convenient form or to infer further items 
from previous ones ; but an active awareness, triply 
directed, would make it possible not only to know about 
the universe but also to understand it. 

Seemingly impossible as it is to be consciously aware 
of an electron in one’s body, it is surely out of the ques- 
tion to accomplish this when the whole sense organiza- 
tion of the body, together with much complicated external 
apparatus, intervene. 

1 Phiiosophy, p. 393. 

• The Nature of the Phyeical World, p. 209, and otbm. 
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Undoubtedly Dr. Troland had such considerations in 
mind when he wrote, “ Physics tells us the structure of 
the universe in abstract. We must turn to psychology 
to find the substance which enters into this structure. 
And this substance must be of the nature of conscious- 
ness. . . . There is nothing else with which our thought 
can ever be directly acquainted. . . . We can know the 
world beyond us only insofar as it resembles the world 
which is within us.”^ Thus, in Dr. Troland’s view, 
exactly to the degree to which we know the world within 
us, can we understand the objective world, the world 
without. 

From a fuller exemplification of the above ideas Dr. 
Troland deduces the pan-psychic universe ; and here 
we cannot foUow him, for it seems to be as subjective 
a universe as that of Christian Science, and we do not 
believe that the external world, even in view of our 
present difficulty in comprehending its true nature, will 
ultimately prove reducible to the terms of an idealistic 
monism. 

So far as physics is concerned, there is no denial that 
the components of the outer and inner worlds, the mole- 
cules, atoms, etc., are the same in character. It is 
because consciousness does not now descend below the 
level of gross sensation that entirely useless sensory 
terms are all that are now available for ultimate, non- 
mathematical, physical description. Our final under- 
standing of both outer and inner worlds, which are really 
one (for after all our bodies are but special instances of 
objective reality), depends upon the victory of con- 
sciousness in probing beneath sensory illusions and 
emotional dreams to the underlying realities. If these 
realities are not atoms, or electrons, or ‘ events ’ (which 
Dr. Troland maintains are simply relationships), then at 
least they are something equally real and not the mere 
figments of logicians. 

In the outcome we believe that our present choice 
* The Mystery of Mind, p. 247. 
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between the bcp-e skeleton of mathematical abstraction 
and the drunkenness of sensual illusion is certainly due 
to the fact that, although theoretically in contact with 
the elements of the universe, we have no actual con- 
sciousness of them. 

Also inherent in the theory we have presented are 
some illuminating footnotes on psychoanal 3 rtic theory. 
There are, for example, clues as to the meaning of the 
variability of consciousness and the relation of dream 
life to waking life. It was Bertrand Russell again who, 
some years ago, showed that the technique which psycho- 
analysis apphes to the interpretation of night dreams, 
can with equtd validity be applied to waking experiences. 
This view advances the plausibihty that the waking state 
is really a dream state (because a dream technique sur- 
prisingly enough is found valid for waking experience) 
and that waking life is thus an objective dream. On the 
premise of a potentially real but at present non-actualized 
‘ I ’ such a theory finds its necessary basis, especially 
when we consider that the cause of non-actualization is 
exactly a semi-conscious condition in many ways resem- 
bling a true dream state. In this fashion, at the very 
least, we receive hints that go some way in retracing the 
steps that have led to current, crudely diagrammatic 
notions of the ‘ unconscious ’ and the ' subconscious '. 

Perhaps more light is thrown by our theory upon Jung’s 
celebrated distinction between introvert and extrovert 
than upon any other part of psychoanalytic doctrine. 
From our standpoint this distinction woiild not appear 
to be quite so fundamental as has been supposed, being 
merely the distinction, not between two elementary types 
of human beings, but rather between two opposite 
kinds of abnormality, both of which have, nevertheless, 
a common cure. 

The introvert, we would suggest, is a man who is 
absorbed in subjective introspection of his emotions and 
thought-processes and thus is incapable of the objec- 
tive realization that he is a unitary individual and that, 
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as an individual, he possesses an organic mechanism, a 
body ; to a greater or lesser extent he becomes identified 
with his own automatic emotional and mental processes. 
The best remedy for this state of aflairs is not a series of 
rationalizations about his introspections suggested by a 
psychoanalyst, but the technique of self-observation 
whereby the introvert’s attention is directed toward the 
ordinary, organic, physical phenomena of his body, and 
he learns to regard 1^ experiences as objective, natural 
events. When this technique is later carried to the 
emotions and thoughts, they will present a very different 
aspect to the then non-identified observer. 

Extroversion being a typical characteristic of western 
civilization, it is regarded by most of us as more normal 
than introversion, but this is almost certaioly an error ; 
it is not more normal, it is only more usual. The extro- 
vert is one whose attention is so much directed toward 
what he imagines to be occurring outside his own body 
that, far more than forgetting his own selfhood, he 
reaches the same condition as the introvert and becomes 
almost unconscious of the fact that he possesses a body 
at all. The extrovert finds it most difficult to credit the 
fact of optical illusion and makes up the great mass of 
naive realists who used to believe that the sun went 
round the earth because they could see it and now believe 
that the earth is round for the same reason. But one 
who is hving outside his own body amidst much illusion 
is living in an unreed dream and extroversion is as much 
a subjective dream state as is introversion. Let the 
extrovert, however, practise awareness of his physical 
senses, through which all his so-called information con- 
cerning the outer world comes, and he will first of all 
re-establish his own identity and, secondly, become 
perhaps a httle more sceptical about the inferences 
properly to be drawn from his sensations. 

Most of us are extroverts in respect of sensation and 
introverts in respect of emotions and mental processes. 
We say, " I am happy ” and " I judge thus and so 
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What is true is that ' I ’ am dreamily aware of the mass- 
aspect of certain definite, though minute, ph3^cal occur- 
rences in my body, which are occurring, moreover, quite 
apart from any ability of mine to control them. 

It cannot too often be emphasized that what happens 
is this; certain phj^iologiciil impulse-configurations, of 
which we become passively aware, take place in the higher 
brain centres. We become aware, however, not of the 
impulse-configurations themselves (they are far too 
minute and subtle for us), but of their total effect ; 
and to this total effect we apply such labels as ' purpose ’, 
‘ will ’, and so on. It is obvious that this sort of thing 
must be a rather hazy performance, and there can be 
little doubt that we frequently mistake similar con- 
figurations for identical ones and soon come also to 
develop a more or less private vocabulary referring to our 
own particular totalities of impulse-configurations. It 
is to be noticed that ' I ’ merely subsequently register 
these (momentarily) previous physiological happenings 
in their total effect as ‘ will ’ or ‘ desire ’ or whatever 
my private label may be ; and I mistake my labelling 
of a mechanical, physical event for an act of my own 
which is conceived of as described by the label in ques- 
tion. This, of course, is an illusion at least as serious 
as those under which we suffer regarding the sense- 
objects of the external world. 

These private labellings are responsible for much 
human misunderstanding. And the reason is plain, for 
not until ‘ I ’ am accurately awcire of the specific impulse- 
configurations underlying my emotions, and able to 
formulate them in physical terms, can there be any 
possibility of knowing that my words and my neighbour’s 
refer to the same or to different things. The failure 
to be so aware has affected disastrously the serious 
emotional activities, as in the arts, of our entire civiliza- 
tion by preventing the development of any objective 
aesthetic whatsoever. Artistic standards have been 
handed over to the opinions of chques, whose member- 
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ships are merely more automatically drawn to this sort 
of opinion-giving, but no more capable of it, than is 
anyone else. Their ‘ standards ’ vary from time to time 
and even geographically ; and any serious and impartial 
observer of the history of so-called art is astonished from 
the outset by a completeness of anarchy in which the 
most nonsensical standards are the most vehemently, and 
sometimes the most successfully, supported. It is our 
misfortune that we have no objective (non-emotional) 
definitions for states of feeling, definitions upon which the 
objective, rather than the privately prejudicial, arts 
could be founded. Dr. Marston, it is true, is even now 
endeavouring to remedy this, so far as knowledge goes, 
by proposing a scientific tabulation of the physiological 
integrations underlying the emotions ; but his effort, even 
if entirely successful, will not add to our accurate, qualita- 
tive understanding of what our neighbours mean when they 
say they are sad or pensive. Such understanding can 
only come from a comparison of our own subjective 
experiences and the impulse-configurations beneath them, 
and from a subsequent comparison between the results 
of this kind of self-understanding on our own part and on 
the parts of our friends. 

Our extroversion in regard to our sensations is an even 
more serious matter than our introversion regarding 
emotions and thoughts, and is also responsible, in a 
slightly different way, for the absurdity that our only 
means of conscious communication, language, is scarcely 
a means of communication at all. We attribute sensory 
qualities to the objects that occupy first place in the 
superficial trains of causes which we take as responsible 
for the respective sensations. We have already instanced 
the projection of heat upon a stove ; let us now take the 
example of the attribution of the coloiu, ^een, to a 
book. This green, however, is not something real in 
itself ; it is merely a verbal label, a mechanical language 
response conditioned to a particular, subjective, sensory 
experience. While it is true that, as diildren, we aU 
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learn to associate the lahd, green, with the same kind of 
coloured object, what reason is there for supposing that 
you and I connect our verbal greens with the same quality 
of sensory experience ? To go into the physical labora- 
tory and substitute a particular vibration-rate for the 
objects concerned does not eliminate the difficulty, for 
there will still be nothing to show that the psycho- 
logical qualities of our respective experiences when con- 
fronted with the same vibration-rate, are the same, 
despite the fact that our labels will be in agreement. 

Let us suppose, for example, that there are two boys, 
A and B. Their eyes are being subjected to the influence 
of a single vibration-rate which, in the case of A, results 
in a sensory experience of red. and in the case of B, in a 
sensory experience of green. But both boys have been 
conditioned to report the sensation arous^, under the 
verbal label, green ; that is, they have both been taught 
to react to whatever sensation is aroused by this particular 
vibration-rate, with the verbal response ' green It is 
perfectly obvious, therefore, that they will agree verbally 
regarding the colour and that no question as to colour- 
blindness can arise. And indeed, we are not now postu- 
lating any colour-blindness ; both A and B can dis- 
tinguish ^ the colours of the spectrum clearly. But in 
spite of their abilities thus to distinguish the different 
colours, it is evident that their agreement regarding 
green (and perhaps all the others) is verbal only, for 
their actual sensations are entirely different qualita- 
tively. 

We now ask ; what is there to show that anyone we 
wish may not be substituted for A, and anyone else we 
wish for B ? In other words, where is the current 
technique whereby we may establish that the verbal label 
' green ' means to you, as a qualitative sensory exper- 
ience, even approximately what it means to me ? What 
possible scientific reason is there for supposing that 
our agreements amount to anything more than somewhat 
similar refuses of the larynx ? 
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Of course, it is not the first time that this uncom- 
fortable fact about colour perception has been f)ointed 
out. Says Kilner, " The writer has for many years 
considered that each person . . . sees a coloured object 
differently to anyone else, but as a result of education 
everyone calls the colour by the same name.” ^ Never- 
theless, it is a fact which, in the experience of the present 
writer, is consistently left out of consideration whenever 
colour perception is discussed. And it is a fact most 
heartily to be recommended to those colour theorists 
whose hypotheses are founded upon or tested by the 
subjective evidence of perceivers. 

That we can be conditioned to produce consistent 
verbal responses to the same objects is the reason for our 
partial, pragmatic ability to have dealings with each 
other regarding the objects, so far as that ability is a 
real one. It may be asked why, so long as this remains 
sufficient for all practical purposes, the point here raised 
matters. And, of course, if it is never necessary to do 
more than manipulate external objects, the point here 
raised does not matter ; but when it becomes a question of 
communicating with other human-beings respecting the 
realities of human life and experience, it matters tremen- 
dously that we possess no rehable psychological standards 
for even so simple an experience as the colour-sensation, 
green. Nor are we likely to possess any until after 
our physical awareness is a great deal more subtle and 
accurate than it is now. 

Professor Dewey points to the same conclusion when 
he sa}^, " Consciousness is desultory and casual. Only 
when organic activity achieves a conscious plane shall 
we be adequately aware of what we are about. As long 
as our own fimdamental psycho-physical attitudes in 
dealing with external things are subconscious, our con- 
scious attention going only to the relations of external 
things, so long will our perception of the external situ- 


TA$ Human Atmosphere, W. J. Kilner, 1926, p. 142. 
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ation be subject at its root to perversion and vitiation.” * 
And in view of the present impossibility of a real agree- 
ment in such elemental instances as colour, our con- 
tinual disagreements and misunderstandings become less 
to be wondered at in the far more complex regions of 
civic and international affairs. 

Referring to the matter of introversion and extrover- 
sion, we find the case well put by Dr. Marston : ” The 
objectification of the experience, greenness, and its pro- 
jection onto the stimulus . . . seem to be determined 
by a conventional habit of thought and speech which iden- 
tifies a sensory stimulus with the sensation it evokes. 
The localization of the feeling of pleasantness within the 
(experiencing) subject and the severance of connection 
between this pleasantness and the stimulus which evoked 
it, seem equally due to conventional habits of speech and 
thought. Thoughts, emotions and feelings have been 
appropriated to and localized within the organism exper- 
iencing them, while sensations have been largely objecti- 
fied as integral parts of the stimulus object . But of course 
as a matter of fact, sensations, thoughts and motations 
(feelings and emotions) are all equally phenomena of the 
subject organism, evoked by its interaction with an 
effective stimulus which in no sense possesses or includes 
these phenomena."^* If we may substitute extroversion 
and introversion for the first and second “ conventional 
habits of thought ” in the above quotation, we have the 
case neatly summed up. 

We have only to add that projection is an admittedly 
abnormal mechanism, since it misrepresents the true 
state of affairs, and that introversion and extroversion 
are both abnormal conditions. When they occur separ- 
ately, no one denies their unhealthiness ; and when they 
do not occur separately, they occur together, as Dr. 
Marston’s entirely proper use of the word ‘ conventional ’ 

^ Exptrienct and Nature, p. 317. 

• " An Experimental Study of the Psychonic Theory of Conacioua- 
neaa ”, W. M. ilaxaton and C. D. King, Psyche, July 1929, pp. 54, 55. 
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in this connection shows. And this combination of two 
abnormalities, which is the actual average, has come to 
be carelessly accepted as the ' normal ’ ! It has hap- 
pened the more easily perhaps, since we of the West 
possess the typically extrovert trait of remaining more 
than usually oblivious to the possibility of ' I ' ; and in 
the absence of ‘ I ’,the true experiencer, the abnormality 
of intro-extroversion is not readily noticeable. 

The contributions of our theory are not, however, 
exhausted. It demonstrates, for example, wherein lies 
the fallacy, as we believe, of Hunter’s SP-LR (sensory 
process-language response) definition of consciousness, 
mentioned in an earlier section. We recall that Hunter 
asks why LR is not consciousness and replies that this is 
because LR, in order to be rated as conscious, must have 
another LR conditioned to it in turn. Only in the 
irreversible SP-LR relationship, he says, do we have 
what the subjectivist calls consciousness. In other words, 
he admits that the formulation itself cannot be con- 
sciousness, for there is an evident distinction between a 
formulating process and that to which it refers. But, he 
says, it is the relationship between these two that is 
consciousness. And what is that relationship ? Quite 
simply, it is formulability. We then have : formulabUity 
equals consciousness. But consciousness cannot equal 
formulability ; whatever can be formulated (and for- 
mulability can be formulated), either as object or as 
process, is objective and is therefore within the content 
of consciousness, and consciousness itself, being a state 
or condition of the Ultimate Subjective. ' I ’, is no more 
formidable than is ' I ’. Here again we meet the failure 
to distinguish between consciousness and its content ; 
and the same is true of Lashley’s descriptive definition 
of consciousness, which admittedly is constructed on the 
supposition that these two different things are the same. 

On the other hand we must agree with the behaviorists 
that human thoughts, emotions and sensations, together 
with muscular responses, are determined, mechanistic, 
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automatic ; and we believe we have proposed a more 
final means for showing this to be true than has been 
suggested by the behaviorists. We must insist, how- 
ever, that there remains a single human activity that 
can never become conditioned or mechanical, because 
there exists no external stimulus adequate to produce it ; 
this is an active awareness directed successively toward the 
three, all-inclusive fields of one’s own behaviour, in which 
there is no item at all that is not as fimdamentally 
physical as the strictest behaviorist maintains. 

At first glance, indeed, the above statement resembles 
a fallacy, for it is obvious that no inkling of this 
fourth possible activity will occur to a man imless he 
receives a pointer from outside the orbit of his ordinary, 
automatic functioning. If we will reflect a little, however, 
we must see that the existence of a visible signpost does 
not determine which road shall be taken ; it merely 
places the choice definitely before the traveller. Here, 
of course, we have only an analogy, and one that ulti- 
mately breaks down ; for, although it is not the signp)ost 
itself that determines the choice of the man at the cross- 
roads, it is a series of psychonic phenomena, of which he 
is tmaware, that forces his decision. His decision is a 
mental process and the factors governing mental processes 
are already present and operating within his organism. 

But in the case of the activity of self-observation, there 
are no previous factors in him that can operate one way 
or the other to determine his choice, since self-observation 
is not a mental or an emotional or a sensory process. 
This activity is of a really different character ; and if we 
avoid the mistake of confusing the perception or concept 
of the activity with its actual initiation, we see that 
it must, and can only be self-initiated in the strictest 
possible sense. 

In another direction entirely we have included in the 
present section a brief discussion of the possibility of a 
validly scientific and at the same time religious outlook. 
Whatever may have been the state of affairs in the past. 
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the modem world is not likely to be impressed by thun- 
dering Authoritarians. Our argument is that a religion 
which relies for its intellectual acceptance upon emotioned 
appeals, is not a true religion at all, but is much closer to a 
superstition. To be rationally acceptable a rehgion must 
make use of a definite, scientific technique for the elucida- 
tion and careful checking of its propositions. Since these 
propositions relate ultimately to consciousness, some scien- 
tific, psychological technique must eventually be embraced 
by religion if this great department of human activity is 
to be placed upwn a rational basis. 

Nothing is more striking than the continual attempts, 
increasingly indulged in in our times by the most 
eminent of our scientists, to ' reconcile ’ Science and 
Religion ; these are but thinly disgxiised efforts to 
find some grounds for the acceptance of religion by 
our reason, although it must be reluctantly admitted 
that most of these scientists appear to forget their scienti- 
fic training completely when once they venture upon the 
task. But how can a method of procedure (science) and 
a body of doctrine (religion) be reconciled except by 
emplo5dng the one in demonstrating, or first of all in 
investigating, the other? 

There are, in the way of this very obvious proposal, 
two serious barriers. First, there is the lack of recognition 
that a psychology concerned with the central problem 
of consciousness, and equally as scientific a psychology 
as those at present concerned with the fringes of the 
subject, is the essential scientific tool for the elucidation 
and for the proving of existing religious dogma or for the 
substitution of somewhat different, ascertained concepts 
of the same general category. And second, there is the 
ridiculous assent of liberal religionists to the investiga- 
tion of their propositions, provided only that the investi- 
gation must be guaranteed in advance to substantiate 
their rlaims ; otherwise they will repudiate the results 
of investigation. They desire to avail themselves of a 
support, if favourable, whose validity they are prepared 
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to repudiate, if unfavourable. No science will permit 
itself to be placed in the position of this sort of cat’s-paw ; 
if the attitude is persisted in, it will only mean that the 
relatively sane portion of the human race will have to 
develop a valid religion of its own, while wholeheartedly 
permitting the rest to continue whatever superstitions 
they prefer. We should, however, rid ourselves of the 
error that the subject-matter of religion is taboo to 
reason ; what is properly subject to scepticism is merely 
the definite pronouncements and dogmas, which repeti- 
tious religionists insist are unimpeachable. The pos- 
sibly prejudicial and the merely traditional are not 
unimpeachable ; but they are important, in this instance, 
and ^ey should be investigated by the proper technique 
without fear or favour. 

Finally, our theory presents a rational hypothesis for 
the inclusion in psychology of the enigmatical word, ‘ I ’. 
We must agree with Dr. Troland that, so far as con- 
cerns present fact, ‘ I ’ is no more than a covering label ; 
as an actuality, it is an empty word. But if we may do so 
without trespassing, we would allude to a famous and 
profoundly psychological saying : ' In the beginning was 
the word ’ * ; just the word. Whatever cosmic meaning 
this may be presumed to possess, is beyond our recog- 
nition, but we have no doubt as to its psychological sig- 
nificance. It may be summed up in the term, poten- 
tiality. For the real comprises both the actual and the 
potential. There is such a thing as a real potentiality, 
and for the human being, the word, ' I with all its 
implications, is that also. For the beginning of the con- 
version of this potentiality ipto actuality the psychological 
technique of self-observation appears to offer an adequate 
suggestion. 

To be sure, in order to actualize ' I ’ it is necessary, 
through non-identification, to act as if ‘ I ' were already 
actualized; but this should not overwhelm those who 
are capable of reading with comprehension so recent a 
» J<An, Book of, i. i. 
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work as Vaihinger’s Philosophy of As If} It is pos- 
sible, of course, that here we have the original meaning 
of that much-abused word, ' faith ' ; if so, we must 
notice that no element of belief is included. For experi- 
mental purposes to take the psychological attitude, 

' as if ’, is simply to be engaged in a psychological experi- 
ment ; it is not to be believing an3rthing one way or the 
other. 

After all, ‘ I ’ is psychology. Without ‘ I ’ the science 
of human psychology must inevitably become a subor- 
dinate branch of general physiology. It is true that 
our theory gives, in its definition of the Ultimate (the 
objective) Subjective, no final concept of the whole 
nature of ‘ I '. In the outcome it is evident that fully 
to comprehend the nature of ‘ I ’ is to understand oneself 
completely. And what is even more evident is the very 
important fact that such self-understanding must begin at 
the beginning ; and that the beginning cannot be a totally 
premature, psychoanalytic introspection of thought- 
processes, but that it must be an active awareness, 
commencing with overt behaviour and proceeding to 
the entire behavioristic phenomena of one’s own body, 
including the internal. 

It seems probable that such a process of self-investiga- 
tion can scarcely fail to be of distinct benefit to the 
individual undertaking it, for it is undeniable that a closer 
acquaintance with our own bodies is desirable. Also, 
there can be little doubt that there are few greater 
fallacies than the error which maintains that our bodies 
function more poorly when under a non-identified obser- 
vation from within ; evidence is easily obtained, in fact, 
for the opposite conclusion. But what is necessary, of 
course, is a non-identified observation, for a mere intel- 
lectueil or emotional introspection can be guaranteed to 
imbalance the organism and end in an upset more or 
less severe in accordance with the degree of intro- 
spective intensification. The only safe, and the only 

* Th* Philosophy of As If, Hana Vaihinger. 
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successful attitude to take is one of experimental im- 
partiality. 

Apparently, though there is evidence that this is appear- 
ance rather than reality, it is possible for any human 
being to conduct such self-experiment without further 
outside assistance, simply by virtue of his membership 
of the species, simply be<^use human beings are actually 
of such a pattern that activity of this character is possible 
for them and beneficial to them. But there is a final 
word of warning. No experiment will yield valid results 
unless it is strictly controlled by the most objectively 
scientific checks. There must be no prejudices, positive 
or negative ; and a real attitude of non-identification is 
absolutely essential. 

On the other hand, laboratories do not make scientists, 
but vice versa. ‘ I ’ possess a fully equipped and ever- 
present laboratory ; it is the body to which ‘ I ' am 
attached. Perhaps the possibility of experiment in that 
laboratory is the real reason why * I ’ have a body ? 

' I ' can wake up if ' I ' will. 
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POINTS OF AGREEMENT AND DISAGREEMENT 
WITH CURRENT THEORIES 

AGREEMENT 


Subjectivism. Behaviorism. 

Consciousness Introspection a sub- 
is a reality. jective method 

unqualified for 
use in scientific 
investigation. 

‘ Purpose ’ an in- 
admissible con- 
cept in present 
psychology. 

Man a response 
mechanism ; his 
three forms of 
behaviour auto- 
matic and deter- 
mined. Object- 
ive observation 
of physical be- 
haviour essential 
for a scientific 
psychology. 

Self-observation a 
scientific tech- 
nique. 


Pan-psychism. Psychonic Theory. 
‘ 1 * actually an Present form of 
empty word. consciousness 

External reality probably closely 

can only be connect^ with 

finally known in (>sycbonic be- 

conscious terms. baviour. 

We can under- Man a transform- 
stand the outer ing station for 

world only to the the energies of 

extent that we environment ; 

understand the heredity prob- 

inner. ably the govem- 

Psycholo{7 is not ing factor in 

a ‘ physical ’ sci- man’s automat- 

ence. ism 
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Subftctivism. 

Intiospectioa 
not a scientific 
tool. 

• Purpose ’ inad- 
missible in the 
description of 
present hu- 
man beba- 


DISAGRBEMENT 


Behaviorism. 

Consciousness is a 
reality. 

Observation of 
others only a 
preliminary 
makeshift. 

Consciousness and 
conscious con- 
tent must be 
ctfefuUy distin* 
gt^ed in any 
scientific ter- 
minology. 

Psychology is not 
a ‘ physical ‘ sci- 
ence. 


Pan-psychism. 

External reality 
not reducible to 
an idealistic mo- 

PolentiaUy ‘ I ’ is 
more than a 

Consciousness and 
conscious con- 
tent distin- 
guished. 

Cotisciousness not 
a configuration 
of content, but 
a state or con- 


Psychonic Theory. 
Psychology not a 
‘ physical ’ sci- 

Consciousness and 
content distin- 
guished. 

‘ I • is not a sum 
of psychons 
(thii^). 

Consciousness not 
a thing, a form 
of matter in mo- 
tion, or physio- 
logical beha- 
viour, but a state 
or condition. 


search and car- 
ried beyond the 
sensory elc- 
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' This is a most important book containing original ideas on a large range 
of topics, forming a coherent system which is of extraordinary interest and 
deserves the attention of all philosophers ' — Mind. ' Quite as exciting as 
we had been led to suppose it to be .’ — New Statesman. 

The Measurement of Emotion. By W. Whately Smith, M.A . 
Foreword by William Brown, M.D., D.Sc. los. 6d. net. 

' It should prove of great value to anyone interested in psychology and 
familiar with current theories ; while the precision of the author's methods 
forms an object lesson in psychological rttearch.'—Ptscovery. 
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Scientific Thought. By C. D. Broad, Litt.D. , Lecturer in Philoso- 
phy at Trinity College, Cambridge. Second edition, i6s. net. 

‘ This closely-reasoned and particularly lucid book is certain to take a chief 
place in the discussions of the nature and import of the new concepts of 
the physical universe. The book is weighty with matter and marks an 
intellectual achievement of the highest order.’ — Ttmes Literary Supplement. 

Psychological Types. By C. G. Jang. Translated with a 
Foreword by H. Godwin Baynes, M.B. Third edition, 25s. net. 

' Among the psychologists who have something of value to tell us Dr. Jung 
holds a very high place. He is both sensitive and acute ; and so, like a 
great writer, he convinces us that he is not inadequate to the immense 
complexity and subtlety of his material. We are conscious throughout of 
a sensitivene.s3, a wide range of understanding, a fair-mindedness, which 
give us a real respect lor the author.’ — Ttmes Literary Supplement 

Character and the Unconscious : a Critical Exposition of the 
Psychology of Freud and Jung. By J. H. van der Hoop. 
los. 6d. net. 

‘ His book is an admirable attempt to reconcile the theories of Jung and 
Freud. He shows that the positions taken up by these two psychologists 
are not as antagomstic as they appear at first sight. The book contains a 
very adequate account of Freud's teaching in its salient features, and his 
treatment of both theories is clear and sympathetic.' — New Statesman. 

The Meaning of Meaning: a Study of the Influence of Lan- 
guage upon Thought. By C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards. 
Supplementary Essays by Professor B. Malinowski and F. G. 
Crookshank, M.D., Third edition, 12s. 6d. net. 

’ The autliors attack the problem from a more fundamental point of view 
than that from which others have dealt with it The importance of their 
work is obvious It is a book for educationists, ethnologists, grammarians, 
logicians, and, above all, psychologists The book is written with admirable 
clarity and a strong sense of humour ’ — New Statesman. 

Scientific Method. By /I. D. Ritchie, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. los. 6d. net. 

' The fresh and bright style of Mr Ritchie’s volume, not without a salt of 
humour, makes it an interesting and pleasant book for the general reader 
Taken as a whole it is able, comprehensive, and right in its main argument.' 
— British Medici^ Journal. ' His brilliant book.’ — Daily News. 

The Psychology of Reasoning. By Eugenio Rignano, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the University of Milan. 14s. net. 

‘ The theory is that reasoning is simply imaginative experimenting. Such 
a theory offers an easy explanation of error, and Professor Rignano draws 
it out in a very convincing manner.’ — Times Literary Supplement. 

Chance, Love and Logic ; Philosophical Essays. By Charles 
S. Peirce. Edited with an Introduction by Morris R. Cohen. 
Supplementary Essay by John Dewey, izs. 6d. net. 

' It is impossible to read Peirce without recognizing the presence of a superior 
mind. He was something of a genius.’ — F. C. S. &hiller, in Spectator. 
‘It is here that one sees what a brilliant mind he had and how independently 
he could think.’ — Nation. 






The Nature of Laughter. By J. C. Gregory. los. 6d. net. 

’ Mr. Gregorv’, in this fresh and stimulating study, joins issue with all his 
predecessors In our judgment he has made a distinct advance in the study 
of laughter ; and his remarks on wit, humour, and comedy, are most dis- 
criminating .' — Journal of Education. 

The Philosophy of Music. By William Pole, F.R.S., Mus. Doc. 
Edited with an Introduction by Professor hi. J. Dent and a 
Supplementary Essay by Dr. Hamilton Hartridge. los. 6d. net. 
' This is an excellent book and its re-issue should be welcomed bv all who 
take more than a superficial interest in music Dr I ’ole possessed not only a 
wide knowledge of these matters, but also an attractive style, and tins 
combination has enabled him to set forth clearly and sulhciently completely 
to give the general reader a fair all-round grasj) of lus subject ' — Discovery 

Individual Psychology. By Alfred Adler. Second edition, 
i8s. net. 


simple and comprehensive ■. i 
may be regarded as leading u 
iubject’s superionty.' — Disco 

The Philosophy of ‘ As If’. By Hans Vaihinger. 25s. r 

■ The most important contribution to philosophical literature in a q 
of a century. Uriel' ■ ■ • • ^ ■ 

arrive at thcori k pretty well by " con.sciously false assumji- 

\Ve know that these fictions in no way reflect reality, but we treat 
.•\mong such fictions arc ' the average man, freedom, 
tter, tlie atom, infinity ‘ - Spectator 

Speculations : Essays on Humanism and the Philosophy of Art. 
By T. E. Hulme. Edited by Herbert Read. Frontispiece and 
Foreword by Jacob Epstein. los. 6d. net. 

‘ With its peculiar merits, this book 13 most unlikely to meet with the 
slightest comprehension from the usual reviewer, ilulmc was known as a 
brilbant talker, a bnlUant amateur of metaphysics, and the author of two 
or three of the most beautiful short poems in the language. In this volume 
he appears as the forerunner of a new attitude of mind ’ — Criterion 

The Nature of Intelligence. By L. Thurstone, Professor 
of Psychology in the University of Chicago. los. bd. net. 

' Prof. Thurstone distinguishes three views of the nature of intelligence, 
the Academic, the Psycho-analytic, the Ueliaviourist. .^gainst these 
views, he expounds his thesis that consciousness is unfinished .sctioii His 
book IS of the first importance. All who make use of mental tests will do 
well to come to terms with Ins theory.’ — Times Literary Supplement 

Telepathy and Clairvoyance. By Rudolf Tischner. Preface 
by E. J . Dingwall. With 20 illustrations, los. Od. net. 

' Such investigations may now expect to receive the grave attention of 
modem readers. They will find the material here collected of great value 
and interest. The chief interest of the book lies in the experiments it 
records, and we tliink that these will persuade any reader (roe from violent 
prepossessions that the present state of the evidence necessitates at least 
an open mind regarding their possibility.’ — Times Literary Supplement. 
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The Growth of the Mind : an Introduction to Child Psychology. 
By K. Koffka, Professor in the University of Giessen. Fifth 
edition, revised and reset, 15s. net. 

‘ His book is extremely interesting, and it is to be hoped that it will be 
widely read.’ — Times Literary Supplement. Leonard Woolf, reviewing this 
book and the following one in the Nation, writes : ‘ Every serious student 
of psycliologv ought to read it [The Apes], and he should supplement it by 
reading The Growth of the Mind, for Professor Koffka joins up the results of 
Kdhlcr's observations with the results of the study of child-psyehology.' 

The Mentality of Apes. By Professor W. Koehler, of Berlin 
University. Third edition, with 28 illustrations, los. 6d. net. 

' May fairly be said to mark a turmng-point in the history of psychology. 
The book is both in substance and form an altogether admirable piece of 
work It is of absorbing interest to the psychologist, and hardly less to the 
lai man His work will alwai s be regarded as a cla-ssic in its kind and a 
model for future studies’ — times Literary Supplement 

The Psychology of Religious Mysticism. By Professor fames 
H. Lettba. Second edition, 15s. net. 

' Eased upon solid research.’ — Times Literary Supplement. ' The book is 
fascinating and stimulating even to those who do not agree with it, and it 
is scholarly as well as scientific,’ — Review of Reviews. ‘ The most success- 
ful attempt in the English language to penetrate to the heart of 
mysticism ‘—New York Nation 

The Psychology of a Musical Prodigy. By G. Revesz, Director 
of the Psychological Laboratory, .Amsterdam. 10s. 6d. net. 

the vaguely 
satisfying atm 
nobody who 


Principles of Literary Criticism. By I. A . Richards, Fellow of 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, and Professor of English at 
Peking University. Fourth edition, los. 6d. net. 

' An important contribution to the rehabilitation of English criticism — 
perhaps because of its sustained scientific nature, the most important 
contribution yet made. Mr. Itichards begins with an account of the present 
chaos of critical theories and follows with an analysis of the fallacy in 
modem aesthetics. ' — Criterion 

The Metaphysical Foundations of Modern Science. By 
Professor Edwin A. Burtt. 14s. net. 

’ This book deals with a profoundly interesting subject. The critical portion 
is admirable.' — Bertrand Russell, in Nation. " A history of the origin and 
development of what was. until recently, the metaphysic generally asso- 
ciated with the scientific outlook . . quite admirably done.’ — 

Times Literary Supplement. 

The Psychology of Time. By Mary Sturt, M.A . 7s. 6d. net. 

' An interesting book, typical of the work of the younger psychologists of 
to-day. The clear, concise style of writing adds greatly to the pleasure 
of the reader.' — Journal of Education. 
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Physique and Character. By E. Kretschmer, Professor in the 
University of Marburg. With 31 plates, 15s. net. 

' His contributions to psychiatry are practically unknown in this country, 
and we therefore welcome a translation of his notable work. The problem 
considered is the relation between human form and human nature. 
Such researches must be regarded as of fundamental importance. We 
thoroughly recommend this volume.' — British Medical Journal. 

The Py^chology of Emotion : Morbid and Normal. By 
John T. MacCurdy, M.D. 25s. net. 

' There are two reasons in particular for welcoming this book. First, it is 
by a psvcliiatrist who takes general psychology seriously. Secondly, the 
author presents his evidence as well as liis conclusions. This is distinctly 
a book which should be read by all interested in psychology It.s- subject 
is important and the treatment interesting ‘ — Manchester Guardian 

Problems of Personality : Essays in honour of Morton Prince. 
Edited by . 4 . A. Roback, Ph.D. Second edition, i8s. net. 

‘ Here we have collected together samples of the work of a great many of 
the leading thinkers on the subjects which may be expected to throw light 
on the problem of Personality. Some such survey is always a tremendous 
help in the study ol any subject Taken all together, the book is full of 
interest ' — A’ert' Statesman 

The Mind and its Place in Nature. By C. D. Broad, I.itt.D., 
Lecturer in Philosophy at Trinity College, Cambridge. Second 
impression. i6s. net. 

' yuite the best book that Dr. Broad has yet given us. and one of the most 
important contnbiitions to philosophy made in recent times ' — Times 
Literary Supplement ' Full of accurate thought and useful distinctions 
and on this ground it deserves to be read by all serious students ' — Bertr.and 
Russell, m NaJian 

Colour-Blindness. By Mary Collins, M.A., Ph.D. Introduc- 
tion by Dr. James Drever. With a coloured plate, 12s. 6d. net. 
Her book is worthy of high praise as a paiiutaking, honest, well-written 
endeavour, based upon extensive reading and close original investigation, 
to deal with colour-vision, mainly from the point of \new of the psychologist 
We believe that the book will commend itself to everyone mtercsli'd in 
the subject.'— rimes Literary Supplement. 

The History of Materialism. By F. A . Lange. New edition in 
one volume, with an Introduction by Bertrand Russell, F.R.S. 
15s. net. 

' An immense and valuable work.' — Spectator ' A monumental work of 
the highest value to all who wish to know what has been said by advocates 
of Materialism, and why philosophers have in the main remained uncon- 
vinced ' — From the Introduction. 

Psyche : the Cult of Souls and the Belief in Immortality among 
the Greeks. By Erwin Rohde. 25s. net. 

' The production of an admirably exact and unusually readable translation 
ol Rohde's great book is an event on which all concerned are to be con- 
gratulated. It is in the truest sense a classic, to which all future scholars 
must turn if they would learn bow to see the inward significance of primitive 
cults.’ — Daily News. 
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Educational Psychology. By Charles Fox, Lecturer on 
Education in the University of Cambridge. Third edition, 
los. 6d. net. 

' A worthy addition to a series of outstanding merit.’ — Lancet. ‘ Certainly 
one of the best books of its kind.’ — Observer. ' An extremely able book, 
not only useful, but onginal.' — Journal of Education. 

Emotion and Insanity. By S. Thalbitzer, Chief of the Medical 
Staff, Copenhagen Asylum. Preface by Projessor H. Hdffding. 
7S. 6d. net. 

’ Whatever the view taken of this fascinating explanation, there is one plea 
in this book which must be whole-heartedly endorsed, that psychiatric 
research should receive much more consideration in the effort to determine 
the nature of normal mental processes ’ — Nature. 

Personality. By R. G. Gordon, M.D., D.Sc. Second impres- 
sion. los. 6d. net. 

’ The book is. in short, a very useful critical discussion of the most important 
modern work bearing on the mind-body problem, the whole knit together 
by a philosopliy at least as promising as any of those now current,’ — Times 
Literary Supplement. ’ A significant contribution to the study of 
personality ’ — British Medical Journal 

Biological Memory. By Eugenio Rignano, Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Milan. los. 6d, net. 

' Professor Rignano's book may prove to have an important bearing on the 
whole mechanist- vitahst controversy He has endeavoured to give meamng 
to the special property of ” livingncss.” The author works out his theory 
with great vigour and ingenuity, and the book desen’es the earnest atten- 
tion of students of biology.’ — Spectator 

Comparative Philosophy. By Paul Masson-Oursel. Intro 
duction by F. G. Crookshtnk, M.D., F.R.C.P. los. 6d. net. 

He is an authority c 
he develops the idea tl 

events by means of a comparison oi iis aevciopmenr in vanous countries 
and environments ’ — Times Literary Supplement 

The Language and Thought of the Child. By Jean Piaget, 
Professor at the University of Geneva. Preface by Professor 
E. Claparide. los. 6d. net. 

' A very interesting book. Everyone interested in psychology, education, 
or the art of thought should read it. The results are surprising, but perhaps 
the most surprising thing is how extraordinarily little was previously known 
of the way m which children think.' — Nation. 

Crime and Custom in Savage Society. By B. Malinowski, 
Professor of Anthropology in the University of London. 
With 6 plates, 5s. net. 

I A book of ^eat interest to any intelligent reader .’ — Sunday Times. 

' This stimulating essay on primitive jurisprudence.’ — Nature. ‘ In bringing 
out the fact that tact, adaptability, and intelligent self-interest are not 
confined to the civiliz^ races, the author of this interesting study has 
rendered a useful service to the humanizing of the science of man.’ — New 
Statesman. 
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Psychology and Ethnology. By W. H. R. Rivers, M.D.,LiU.D., 
F.R.S. Preface by G. Elliot Smith, F.R.S. 15s. net. 

' This notice in no way exliansts the treasures that are to be found in this 
volume, which really recjiiires long and detailed study. We congratulate 
the editor on producing it. It is a worthy monument to a great man ’ — 
Saturday Jteview ‘ EveiAdhing he has written concerning anthropology is 
of interest to serious students ’ — Times Literary Supplement. 

Theoretical Biology. By J. von UexkiiU. i8s. net. 

' It is not easy to give a critical account of this important book. Partly 
because of its ambitious scope, that of re-settmg biological formulations 
in a new synthesis, partly because there is an abundant use of new terms. 
Thirdly, the author's arguments are so radically important that they cannot 
justly be dealt with in brief compass. No one can read the book without 
feeling the thrill of an unusually acute mind ’ — J Arthur Thomson, in 
Journal of Philosophical Studies 

Thought and the Brain. By Henri Pieron, Professor at the 
College de France. 12s. 6d. net. 

.A very valuable summary of recent investigations into the structure and 
working of the nervous system He is prodigal of facts, but sparing of 
theories. His book can lie warmly recommended as giving the reader a 
vivid idea of the intricacy and subtlety of the mechanism by which the 
human animal co-ordinates its impressions of the outside world ' — Times 
Literary Supplement. 

Sex and Repression in Savage Society. By B. Malinowski, 
Professor of Anthropology in the University of London, 
los. 6d. net. 

' This work is a most important contnluition to anthropology and 
psychology, and it will be long before our text-hooks are brought up to the 
standard which is henceforth indispensable '--Saturday Jieview 

Social Life in the Animal World. By F. Alverdes, Professor- 
extraord. of Zoology in the University of Halle. los. bd. net. 

' .Most interesting and useful He has collected a wealth of evidence on group 
psychology ’ — Manchester Guardian. ‘ Can legitimately be compared with 
Kohler's Mentality 0/ Apes.' — Nation ' We have learnt a great deal from 
his lucid analysis of the springs of animal behaviour ' — Saturday Peview 

The Psychology of Character. By. A. A. Roback, Pk.D. 
Third edition, 21s. net. 

' He gives a most complete and admirable historical survey of the study of 
character, with an account of all the methods of approacli and schools of 
thought. Its comprehensiveness is little short of a miracle ; but Dr. 
Roback writes clearly and well ; his book is as interesting as it is erudite. ’ — 
New Statesman. 

The Social Basis of Consciousness. By Trigant Burrow, 
M.D., Ph.D. I 2 S. 6d. net. 

■ A most important book. He is not merely revolting against the schema- 
tism of Freud and his pupils. He brings something of very great hope for 
the solution of human incompatibilities. Psycho-analysis already attacks 
problems of culture, religion, politics. But Dr. Burrow’s book seems to 
promise a wider outlook upon our common life,' — New Statesman. 
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The Effects of Music. Edited by Max Schoen. 15s. net. 

' The results of such studies as this confirm the observations of experience, 
and enable us to hold with much greater confidence views about such things 
as the durabihty of good music compared with bad.’ — Times Literary 
Supplement. ' The facts marshalled are of interest to all music-lovers, and 
particularly so to musicians.’ — Musical Mirror. 

The Analysis of Matter. By Bertrand Russell, F.R.S. 21 s. 
net. 

■ Of the first importance not only for philosophers and physicists but for 
the general reader too. The first of its three parts supphes a statement 
and interjiretation of the doctrine of relativity and of the quantum theory, 
done with his habitual uncanny lucidity (and humour), as is indeed the 
rest of the book.’ — Manchester Guardian. ’ His present brilliant book is 
candid and stimulating and. for both its subject and its treatment, one of 
the best that Mr Russell has given us.’ — Times Literary Supplement. 

Political Pluralism ; a Study in Modem Political Theory. By 
K. C. Hsiao. los. 6d. net. 

' He deals with the whole of the literature, considers Gierke, Duguit, 
Krabbe, Cole, the Webbs, and Laski, and reviews the relation of pluralistic 
thought to representative government, philosophy, law, and international 
relations There is no doubt that he has a grasp of his subject and breadth 
of view ’ — Yorkshire Post. ‘ This is a very interesting book.’ — Mind. 

The Neurotic Personality. By R. G. Gordon, M.D., D.Sc., 
F.R.C.P.Ed. los. 6d. net. 

' Such knowledge as we have on the subject, coupled with well-founded 
speculation and presented wuth clarity and judgment, is offered to the 
re.ider in this interesting book.’ — Times Literary Supplement. ’ A most 
excellent book, in which he pleads strongly for a rational viewpoint towards 
the psychoneuroses.’ — Nature 

Problems in Psychopathology. By T. W. Mitchell, M.D. 
gs. net. 

’ masterly and reasoned summary of Freud’s contnbution to psychology. 
He writes temperately on a controversial subject.’ — Birmingham Post. 

' When Dr. Mitchell writes anything we expect a bnlhant effort, and we are 
not dis.ajipointed in this series of lectures.’ — Nature. 

Religious Conversion. By Sanle de Sanctis, Professor of 
Psychology in the University of Rome. 12 s. 6d. net. 

’ He write.s purely as a psychologist, excluding all religious and metaphysical 
assumptions. This being clearly understood, his astonishingly well- 
documented book will be found of great value alike by those who do, and 
those who do not, share his view of the psychic factors at work in conversion.’ 
Daily News. 

Judgment and Reasoning in the Child. By Jean Piaget, 
Professor at the University of Geneva. los. 6d. net. 

‘ His new book is further evidence of his cautious and interesting work. 
We recommend it to every student of child mentality.’ — Spectator. ' A 
minute investigation of the mental processes of early childhood. Dr. Piaget 
seems to us to underrate the importance of his investigations. He makes 
some original contributions to logic.’ — Times Literary Supplement. 
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Dialectic. By Mortimer J. Adler, Lecturer in Psychology, 
Columbia University. los. 6d, net. 

‘ It concerns itself with an analysis of the logical process involved in 
ordinary conversation when a conflict of opinion arises. This enquiry into 
the essential implications of everyday discussion is of keen interest.' — 
Birmingham Post 

Possibility. By Scott Buchanan. los. 6d. net. 

This is an essay in philosophy, remarkably well written and attractive. 
Various sorts of possibility, scientific, imaginative, and " absolute ” are 
distinguished. In the course of arriving at his conclusion the author makes 
many challenging statements which produce a book that many will find 
well worth reading.' — British Journal of Psychology. 

The Technique of Controversy. By Boris B. Bogoslovsky. 
I2S. 6d. net. 

We can only sa)- that, in comparison with the orthodox treatise on logic, 
this book makes really profitable and even fascinating reading It is 
fresh and stimulating, and is in every respect worthy of a place in the 
important series to which it belongs.'— yowriia/ of Education. 

The Symbolic Process, and its Integration in Children. By 
John F. Markey, Ph.D. los. 6d. net. 

' He has collected an interesting senes of statistics on such points as the 
composition of the childish vocabulary at various .tges, the prevalence of 
personal pronouns, and so on. His merit is that he insists throughout 
on the social character of the " symbolic process ".' — Times Literary 
Supplement 

The Social Insects : their Origin and Evolution. By William 
Morton Wheeler, Profes.sorof Entomology at Harvard University. 
With 48 plates, 21s. net. 

‘ We have read no book [on the subject] which is up to the standard of 
excellence achieved here.' — Field. ‘ The whole book is so crowded with 
biological facts, satisfying deductions, and philosophic comparisons that 
it commands attention, and an excellent index renders it a valuable book 
of reference ' — .Manchester Guardian. 

How Animals Find Their Way About. By E. Rabaud, Pro- 
fessor of Experimental Biology in the University of Paris. 
With diagrams, 7s. 6d. net. 

A charming essay on one of the most interesting problems in animal 
psychology .‘—Journal of Philosophical Studies. ' No biologist or psychol- 
ogist can afford to ignore the critically examined expenments which he 
describes in this book. It is an honest attempt to explain mysteries, and 
as such has great value.' — Manchester Guardian. 

Plato’s Theoi^ of Ethics : a Study of the Moral Criterion and 
the Highest Good. By Professor R. C. Lodge. 21s. net. 

' A long and systematic treatise covering practically the whole range of 
Plato's philosophical thought, which yet owes little to linguistic exegesis, 
constitutes a remarkable achievement. It would be difficult to conceive 
of a work which, within the same compass, would demonstrate more clearly 
that there is an orgamc whole justly known as Platonism which is internally 
coherent and eternally valuable.' — Times Literary Supplement. 
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Contributions to Analytical Psychology. By C. G. Jung. 
Dr. Med. , Zurich, author of ‘ Psychological Types Treinslated 

by H. G. and Cary F. Baynes. i8s. net. 

' Taken as a whole, the book is extremely important and will further 
consolidate his reputation as the most purely brilliant investigator that the 
psycho-analytical movement has produced.' — Times Literary Supplement. 

An Historical Introduction to Modern Psychology. By 
Gardner Murphy, Ph.D. Third Edition, 21s. net. 

' That Dr. Murphy should have been able to handle this mass of material 
in an easy and attractive way is a considerable achievement He has read 
widely and accurately, but his erudition is no burden to him. His 
summaries are always lively and acute.’ — Times Literary Supplement. 

Emotions of Normal People. By William Moulton Marston, 
Lecturer in Psychology in Columbia University. i8s. net. 

‘ He is an American psychologist and neurologist whose work is quite un- 
known in tins country. He has written an important and daring book, a 
very stimulating book. He has thrown down challenges which many may 
consider outrageous.’ — Saturday Review. 

The Child's Conception of the World. By Jean Piaget, 
Professor at the University at Geneva. 12s. 6d. net. 

' The child-mind has been largely an untapped region Professor Piaget 
has made a serious and elTective drive into this area, and has succeeded in 
marking in a considerable outline of the actual facts. They are of interest 
to all who want to understand children We know of no other source from 
which the same insight can be obtained ’ — Manchester Guardian. 

Colour and Colour Theories. By Christine Ladd-Franklin. 
With 9 coloured plates, 12s. 6d. net. 

■ This IS a collection of tlie various papers in which Mrs. Ladd-Franklin has 
set out her theory of colour- vision — one of the best- known attempts to 
make a consistent stor>- out of this tangle of mysterious phenomena Her 
theoiT is one of the most ingenious and comprehensive that has been put 
forward ’ — Times Literary Supplement. 

The Psychology of Philosophers. By Alexander Herzherg, 
Ph.D. los. 6d. net. 

' It has been left for him to expound the points in which the psychology 
[of philosophers] appears to differ both from that of I'homme moyen sensuel 
and from that of men of genius in other walks of life. It may be adnrutted 
freely that he puts his case with engaging candour.' — Times Literary 
Supplement. 

Creative Imagination : Studies in the Psychology of Literature. 
By June E. Downey, Professor of Psychology in the University 
of Wyoming. los. 6d. net. 

‘ This is an altogether delightful book. Her psychology is not of the 
dissecting-room type that destroys what it analyses. The author’s own 
prose has a high literary quality, while she brings to her subject originality 
and breadth of view.' — Birmingham Post. 
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The Art of Interrogation. By E. R. Hamilton, M.A., B.Sc., 
Lecturer in Education, University College of North Wales. 
Introduction by Professor C. Spearman, F.K.S. 7s. 6d. net. 

‘ His practical advice is of the utmost jiossible value, and his book is to 
be recommended not only to teachers but to all parents who take anv 
interest in the education of their children. It sets out first jinnciples with 
lucidity and fairness, and is stimulating ' — Saturday Review. 

The Growth of Reason : a Study of Verbal .Activity. By 
Frank Lorimer, Lecturer in Social Theory, Wellc.sley College, 
los. 6d. net. 

' A valuable book in which the relation of social to organic factors in thought 
development is traced, the argument being that while animals may live 

tion can live well only by symliols and logic /.«> 

The Trauma of Birth. Bj- Otto Rank. 1 

■ His thesis asserts that the neurotic patient is still shrinking from the pain 
of his own birth. This motive of the birth trauma Hr. liank follows in many 
aspects, psychological, medical, and cultural He sees it as the root of 
religion, art, and philosophy. There can l>e no doubt of the illumination 
which Dr. Rank's the.--is can cast on the neurotic psyche.' — Times Literary 
Supplement. 

Biological Principles. By /. //. Woodger, B.Sc., Reader in 
Biology in the University of London. 21s. net. 

' The task Mr Woodger has undertaken must have been very difiirult and 
laborious, but he may be congratulated on the result ' — .Manr/iesCer Cuardtan 
' No biologist who really wishes to face fundamental problems should omit 
to read it ' — Nature 

Principles of Experimental Psychology. By H. Pieron, 
Professor at the College de France. los. 6d. net. 

‘ Treating psychology as the science of reactions. Professor I'idron ranges 
over the whole field in a ma.sterly risum^. We do not know of any general 
work on the subject which is so completely modem in its outlook As an 
introduction to the whole subject his book appears to us very valuable ' 
Times Literary Supplement . 

The Statistical Method in Economics and Political Science. 
By P. Sargant Florence, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Commerce 
in the University of Birmingham. 25s. net. 

■ It sums up the work of all the best authorities, but most of it is the author’s 
own, is fresh, original, stimulating, and written in that lucid style that one 
has been led to expect from him. Its breadth and thoroughness are 
remarkable, for it is very much more than a mere text-book on statistical 
method .' — Nature . 

Human Speech- By Sir Richard Paget, Bt., F.Inst.P. With 
numerous illustrations. 25s. net. 

' There is a unique fascination about a really original piece of research. The 
process of detecting one of Nature’s secrets constitutes an adventure of the 
mind almost as thrilling to read as to experience. It is such an adventure 
that Sir Richard Paget describes. The gist of the theory is that speech 
is a gesture of the mouth, and more especially of the tongue. We feel that 
we can hardly praise it too highly.’ — Times Literary Supplement. 
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The Foundations of Geometry and Induction. By Jean 
Nicod. Introduction by Bertrand Russell, F.R.S. i6s. net. 

■ Anyone on first reading these two essays might be tempted to underrate 
them, but further study would show him his mistake, and convince him that 
the death of their author at the age of thirty has been a most serious loss 
to modem philosophy.’ — Journal of Philosophical Studies. 

Pleasure and Instinct : a Study in the Psychology of Human 
Action. By A. H. B. Allen. 12s. 6d. net. 

' An eminently clear and readable monograph on the much-discussed 
problem of the nature of pleasure and unpleasure. Since this work 
amplifies some of the most important aspects of general psychology, the 
student will find it useful to read in conjunction with his text-book.' — 
British Medical Journal. 

History of Chinese Political Thought, during the early Tsin 
Period. By Liang Chi-Chao. With 2 portraits, los. 6d. net. 

‘ For all his wide knowledge of non-Chinese political systems and the breadth 
of his own opinions, he remained at heart a Confucianist. Amidst the 
drums and trumpets of the professional politicians, this great scholar's 
exposition of the political foundations of the oldest civilization in the world 
comes like the deep note of some ancient temple bell.’ — Times Literary 
Supplement. 

Five Types of Ethical Theory. By C. D. Broad, Litt.D., 
Lecturer at Trinity College, Cambridge. i6s. net, 

' A book on ethics by Dr. Broad is bound to be welcome to all lovers of clear 
thought. There i.s no branch of philosophical study which stands more m 
need of the special gifts which mark all his writings, great analytical acumen, 
eminent lucidity of thought and statement, serene detachment from 
irrelevant prejudices.’ — Mind. 

The Nature of Life. By Eugenio Rignano, Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Milan. 7s. 6d. net. 

' In this learned and arresting study he has elaborated the arguments of 
those biologists who have seen in the activities of the simplest organisms 
purposive movements inspired by trial and error and foreshadowing the 
reasoning powers of the higher animals and man It is this purposiveness 
of hie which distinguishes it from all the inorganic processes.’ — New 
Statesman. 

The Mental Development of the Child. By Karl Biihler, 
Professor in the University of Vienna. 8s, 6d. net. 

‘He summarizes in a masterly way all that we have really learned so far 
about the mental development of the child. Few psychologists show a 
judgment so cool and so free from the bias of preconceived theories He 
tak('.s us with penetrating comments through the silly age. the chimpanzee 
age, tlie age of the grabber, the toddler, the babbler.’ — Times Literary 
Supplement. 

The Child’s Conception of Physical Causality. By Jean 
Piaget, Professor at the University of Geneva. 12s. 6d. net. 

’ Develops further his valuable work. Here he endeavours to arrive at 
some idea of the child's notions of the reasons behind movement, and hence 
to consider its primitive system of physics. His results are likely to prove 
useful in the study of the psychological history of the human race, and in 
the understanding of primitive peoples, as well as that of the child. His 
method is admirable.’ — Saturday Review. 
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Integrative Psvcholoj^ : a Study of Unit Response. By 
William M. Marston, C. Daly King, and Elizabeth H. Marslon. 
21S. net. 

■ Here is a daring attempt to explain personality in terms of physiology. 
It might seem that in such an attempt the authors must have slight^ 
personality. It is found, however, that they have magnified its importance. 
To deal adequately with the long and admirably co-ordinated argument 
of this book is impossible, and it must suffice to refer all who desire that 
psychologj- shall be placed on a scientific basis to tlie book itself. Saturday 
Review. 

Eidetic Imagery, and the Typological Method. By E. R. 

Jaensch, Professor in the University of Marburg. 7s. 6d. net. 
‘ 'While the work of Professor Jaensch is well-known to psychologists and 
educationahsts, it is too little known to physicians An excellent translation 
recent!)’ published leaves no excuse for ignorance of a subject as important 
as it is interesting. The author epitomiies much of the recent 

work on these fascinating topics ’ — Lancet. 

The Laws of Feeling. By F. Patdhan. Translated by C. K. 
Ogden. los. 6d. net. 

' It is strange that so important a contribution to our knowledge of feeling 
and emotion should have sufiered neglect. The main thesis that the author 
advances is that all feeling, even pleasure and pain, and all emotion are due 
to the arrest of tendencies ' — Saturday Revtew. 

The Psychology of Intelligence and Will. By H. G. Wyatt. 
I2S. 6d. net. 

■ Its value lies, not merely in the analysis of voUtional consciousness and the 
definite relation of ■wiU-process in its highest form of free initiative to the 
capacity for relational thinking in its most creative aspect, but in the 
reasoned challenge which it makes to all forms of mechanistic ps)’cholog)’ ' 
— Journal oj Phtlosophicol Studies. 

The Concentric Method, in the Diagnosis of the Psycho- 
neurotic. By M. Laignel-Lavastine, As.sociate-Professor of 
the Paris Medical Faculty. With 8 illustrations. los. 6d. net. 

' This book emphasizes the physiological asjiects of the psychoneuroscs 
which are liable to be overlooked or altogether neglected, and it will certainly 
be read with advantage by those conremed with the treatment of psycho- 
neurotic patients.' — British Medical Journal. 

The Foundations of Mathematics and other logical Essays. 
By F. P. Ramsey. Edited by R. B. Brailhwaite, 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Preface by G. E. Moore, 
Liu. D., Professor of Mental Philosophy and Logic in the 
University of Cambridge. 15s. net. 

' His work on mathematical logic seems to me the most important that has 
appeared since Wittgenstein 's Traciatus Logico-Philosophicus.' — Bertrand 
Russell, in Mind. ' I recommend it as being at once more exciting and more 
fruitful than the more sustained theorizing of maturer philosophers. ’—Granta 

The Philosophy of the Unconscious. By E. von Hartmann 
Introduction by C. K. Ogden. 15s. net. 

' The reprint of so famous a book in a cheap and accessible medium is a 
boon which should not be accepted ungraciously. Mr. Ogden contributes 
a short but suggestive introduction.' — Times Literary Supplement. 
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The Psychology of Men of Genius. By E. Kretschmer, 
Professor in the University of Marburg. With 42 plates, 15s. net. 

' We are grateful for a deeply interesting and illuminating survey of the 
problem .’ — Journal of Neurology. ‘ A fascinating study which illuminates 
on admost every page some new comer of biographical history. Much 
learning is used, and instead of writing many books the author has con- 
centrated a life-time of study into one .’ — Morning Post. 

Outlines of the History of Greek Philosophy. By 

E. Zeller. Thirteenth Edition completely revised by Dr. 
If. Nestle. 15s. net. 

' This new edition of a classical work on the history of philosophy will be 
of great use to the student and not less as a handy manual to the specialists. 
We find masterly essays on the pre-socratic thinkers, a succinct review of 


The Primitive Mind and Modem Civilization. By 
R. Aldrich. Introduction by B. Malinowski, Professor of 
Anthropology in the University of London. Foreword by 
C. G. Jung. I2S. 6d. net. 

' He has tried to .show how far the psychology of the savage is alive and 
operative in modern civilization, and to offer adequate psychological 
explanations of manners and customs seemingly irrational or superstitious. 
He develops his tlicsis with ingenuity and a wide knowledge of the vast 
literature.’ — rws-C hromcle 

The Psychology of Children’s Dravrings, from thcFirst Stroke 
to the Coloured Drawing. By Hclga Eng. With 8 coloured 
plates and numerous line illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 

’ The first part of the book is data, the detailed description of a single child’s 
drawing.s from the age of ten months to eight years, with many excellent 
reproductions of the original .sketches In the second part Dr Eng discusses 
these stages more fully and traces their development and psychology. This 
is the most valuable contribution of her book.’ — Manchester Guardian 

The Theory of Legislation. By Jeremy Bcntham. Edited, with 
an Introduction and Notes by C. K. Ogden. 7s. 6d, net. 

’ Emphatically a book that every political student should possess and keep 
for constant reference ’ — Everyman ' A handsome edition of one of the 
great cla,ssic.s of social .science ' — Literary Guide ' This book i.s cordially 
recommended to tlie legal profession ’ — Law Journal. 

Invention and the Unconscious. By J. M. Monlmasson. 
Translated, with an Introduction, by Dr. H. Stafford Hatfield. 
15s. net. 

Discusse.s the problem of the generation of inventions, using the word to 
include religious and philosophical disciplines as well as patentable techniciil 
improvements. He shows how large a part the Unconscious plays in such 
inventions. 

The Mind and its Body : the Foundations of Psychology. By 
Charles Fox, Lecturer on Education in the University of Cam- 
bridge. 10s. 6d. net. 

A critical consideration of the mass of new material dealing with the 
relationship of mind and body leads to a clearing away of many mis- 
conceptions and to a number of positive conclusions. 
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The Social Life of Monkeys and Apes. By S. Zuckerman, 
Anatomist to the Zoological Society of London. With 24 
plates, 15s. net. 

' This remarkable book discusses monkey sociology' in general, and that of 
the Zoo Monkey Hill in particular. The clear wliite light of truth which 

welcome. This is a notable book, 1 suit of long observation and sound 
reasoning.' — E G Boulengcr, in Dc .. Telegraph. ' A graphic and frank 
account of the amazing doings of th baboons he watched It i.s no exag- 
geration to claim that the book mar ling of a new epoch in the 

to sociology ' — }*rofessor G. Elliot Smith, F K.S , in Sunday Ttmes. 

The Development of the Sexual Impulses. By A'. E. Money 
Kyrle, author of The Meaning of Sacrifice. los. 6d. net. 

Bndges the gap lietween psychoaiialvsis on the one hand, and neurology, 
biology, and anthropology on the other ; and studie.s the profound effects 
which this .science, in its most modem developments, is likely to e.\orcise 
on human life 

Constitution-Types in Delinquency. By W. A. Willcmse, 
Lecturer in Psychology at the University of Pretoria. Witli 
32 plates, 15s. net. 

Explains the motives, acts, and soci.il K'havioiir of delin<iucnts and criminals 
by an intensive study of their tempera mint and tsxly-typcs. which hare been 
denved in their essentials from the t liree main types of ins.mi tv si hizoplirenia, 
manic-depression, 
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NEARLY READY 

Ethical Relativity- E. A. Westermarck,l?\\.D., Hon. JJL.T)., 
author of A History of Human Marriage. About 15s. net. 

Develops the view that moral judgments do not and cannot possess ob- 
jective validity. Moral judgments ultimately express an emotion (of 
approval or disapproval) and emotions can only be subjective in charactn. 

The Moral Judgment of the Child. By Jean Piaget, Professor 
at the University of Geneva. About 12s. 6d. net. 

This book will appeal to an even wider circle of readers than his previous 
studies Not how children behave, but how they think about behaviour, 
is now investigated — what ideas they form of right and wrong, of justice, 
of punishment, and of fairness in their own games. 

Mencius on the Mind. By 7, A. Richards, D.Litt. About 
los. 6d. net. 

Discusses the difficulties that beset every translator and student of a literature 
(such as Chinese) far removed in character from his own. Presents a 
Chinese view of psychology, based on the work of Mencius, which is very 
relevant to the problem of the relationship of science to value. 

The Theory of Fictions, By Jeremy Beniham. Edited, with 
an Introduction and Notes, by C. K. Ogden. About 9s. net. 

.A study of fictional influences in every 
the entire philosophy of ' .As If ' .and r 
linguistic psychology. 


The Theory of Gestalt. By Bruno Petermann. Illustrated, 
about 15s. net. 

The importance of the gestalt theory' in contemporary psychology cannot 
be gainsaid. Dr. I’etennann’s book reviews the whole subject, both the 
tlicorctical enunciations and the experimental researches of Wertheimer, 
Koffka, Kohler, and their colleagues 

The Sciences of Man in the Making, By Professor E. A. 
Kirkpatrick. About 15s. net. 

An orientation book for the educational study of Man through the various 
sciences which have developed for the understanding and control of his 


The Psychology of Consciousness. By C. Daly King. 
Introduction by Dr. U'. M. Marston. About 12s. 6d. net. 
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VOLUMES IN PREPARATION 

(iVo< included i*i the Classified Index.) 

The Nature of Mathematics .... Atax Black 

The Nature of Learning ... George Humphrey 

The Psychology of Speech llefects S. M. Stinchfield 

The Spirit of Language in Civilization K. Vossler 

The Dynamics of Education .... Hilda Taba 

Psychological Optics ..... D. Me. L. Purdy 

The Theory’ of Hearing ... H. Hariridge, D.Sc. 

Emotional Expression in Birds . F. B. Kirkmart 

The Mind as an Organism .... E. Miller 

Animal Behaviour . .... H. Munro Fox 

The Psychology of Insects . . J.G. Myers 

Colour-Harmony G K. Ogden and James Wood 

Gestalt .... ... K. Koffka 

Theory of Medical Diagnosis F.G. Crookshank, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Language as Symbol and as Expression . C. Saptr 

Psychology of Kinship . . B. Maiinowsht, D.Sc. 

Social Biology ...... M. Ginsberg, D.Ltl. 

The Philosophy of Law .... A.L.Goodhart 

The Psychology of Mathematics . E. R. Hamilton 

Mathematics for Philosophers . . . G. H. Hardy, F.R.S. 

The Psychology of Myths . . G. Elhot Smith, F.R.S. 

The Psychology of Music Edward J. Dent 

Psychology of Primitive Peoples . B. Malinouskt. D.Sc. 

Development of Chinese Thought ... Hu Shih 







